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THE 


SEVEN POOR TRAVELLERS. 


IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 

IN THE OLD CITY OF ROCHESTER. 

S'lRiCTLY spekldng, there were only six Poor Tiavelleis ; but, being a Traveller 
myself, though an idle one, and being withal as poor as I hope to be, I brought 
the number up to seven. This word of explanation is due at once, for what says 
the inscription ovei the quaint old door ? 

Richard Watis, Esq. 
by his Will, dated 22 Aug. 1579, 
founded this Charity 
for Six poor Travellers, 
who not being Rogues, or Proctors, 

"May receive gratis for one Night, 

Lodging, Entertainment, 
and Fourpence each. 

It was in- the ancient little city of Rochester in Kent, of all the good da37S in the 
yeai upon a Christinas-eve, that I stood leading this inscription ovei' the quaint old 
door in question. I had been wandering about the neighbouring Cathedral, and 
had seen the tomb of Richard Watts, vdth the effigy of worthy Master Richard 
starting out of it like a ship’s figure-head ; and I had felt that I could do no less, 
as I gave the Verger Ins fee, than iiiquiie the way to Watts’s Charity. The way 
being very short and very plain, I had come prospeiously to the inscription and 
the quaint old door. 

“ Now,” said I to myself, as I looked at the knocker, I know I am not a 
Proctor ; I wonder whether I am a Rogue i ” 

Upon the whole, though Conscience leproduced two or three pretty faces which 
might have had smaller attraction for a^moral Goliath than they had had for me^ 
who am but a Tom Thumb in that way, I came to the conclusion that I was not a 
Rogue. So, beginning to regard the establishment as in some sort my pioperty^ 
bequeathed to me and divers co-legatees, share and share alike, by the Wor- 
shipful Master Richard Watts, I stepped backward into the road to suivey my 
inheritance. 
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I found it to be a clean white house, of a staid and venerable air, with the 
quaint old door already three times mentioned (an aiched dooi), choice little long 
low lattice-windows, and a roof of three gables. The silent High-sti eet of Hocliester 
is full of gables, with old beams and timbers carved into strange faces. It 
is oddly garnished with a queei old clock that projects over the pavement out of a 
grave red-brick building, as if Time carried on business there, and hung out his 
sign. Sooth to say, he did an active stroke of woik in Rochester, in the old days 
of the Romans, and the Saxons, and the Normans ; and down to the times of 
King John, when the rugged castle — will not undertake to say how many 
hundreds of years old then — was abandoned to the centuries of weathei which 
have so defaced the dark apeitures in its walls, that the luin looks as if the rooks 
and daws had pecked its eyes out. 

I was veiy well pleased, both with my property and its situation. While I was 
yet surveying it with growing content, I espied, at one of the upper lattices which 
stood open, a decent body, of a wholesome mationly appearance, whose eyes I 
caught inquiringly addressed to mine. They said so plainly, “ Do you wish to 
see the house ? ” that I answered aloud, Yes, if you please.” And within a 
minute the old door opened, and I bent my head, and went down two steps into 
the entr}'. 

“ This,” said the mationly presence, ushering me into a low room on the light, 

is where the Travellers sit by the fire, and cook what bits of suppers they buy 
with their fourpences.” 

” O ! Then they have no Entertainment ? ” said I. For the inscription 
over the outer door was still running in my head, and I was mentally icpeating, in 
a kind of tune, Lodging, entertainment, and fourpence each.” 

They have a fire provided for ’em,” returned the matron,— a mighty civil 
person, not, as I could make out, overpaid ; and these cooking utensils. And 
this what’s painted on a board is the rules for their beh^^viour. They have their 
fourpences when they get their tickets from the steward over the way, — for I 
don’t admit ’em myself, they must get their tickets first, — and sometimes one buys 
a rasher of bacon, and another a heinng, and anothei a pound of potatoes, or 
what not. Sometimes two or three of ’em will club their fourpences together, and 
make a supper that way. But not much of anything is to be got for foui pence, at 
present, when provisions is so dear.” 

“ True indeed,” I remarked. I had been looking about the room, admiring its 
snug fireside at the upper end, its glimpse of the street through the low mullioned 
wmdoTjw, and its beams overhead. ‘*It is very comfortable,” said I. 

Ih-conwenient,” observed the matronly presence. 

I l^ed to hear her say so ; for it showed a commendable anxiety to execute in 
no niggardly spirit the intentions of Master Richard Watts. But the room was 
reaUy so well adapted to its purpose that I protested, quite enthusiastically, 
against her disparagement. . 

“Nay, ma’am,’’ said I, I am sure it is warm in winter and cool in summci. 
It has a look of homely welcome and soothing rest. It has a remarkably cosey 
fireside, veiy bhnk of which, gleaming out into the street upon a winter night, 
^ enough to warm all Rochester s heait. And as to the convenience of the six 
Poor Travellers — ” 


‘i,® presence. <‘l speak of its being an 
to myself and my daughter, having no other room to sit in of a 

This was true enough, but there was another quaint room of corresponding 
pensions on the opposite side of the entry : so I stepped across to it, Wougfi 
lie open doors of both rooms, and asked what this chamber was for. ^ 
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‘‘This,” returned the presence, “is the Board Room, Where the gentlemen 
meet when they come here.” 

Let me see. I had counted from the street six upper windows besides these on 
the ^ound-stoiy. Making a perplexed calculation in my mind, I rejoined, “Then 
the six Poor Travellers sleep upstairs ? ** 

My new friend shook her head. “ They sleep,” she answered, “ in two little 
outer galleries at the back, where their beds has always been, ever since the 
Charity was founded. It being so veiy ill-conwenient to me as tilings is at 
present, the gentlemen are going to take off a bit of the back yard, and make a 
slip of a room for ’em there, to sit in before they go to bed.” 

“And then the six Poor Travellers,” said I, “will be entirely out of the 
house } ” 

“Entirely out of the house,” assented the piesence, comfortably smoothing 
her hands. “ Which is considered much better for all paities, and much more 
conwenient.” 

I had been a little staitled, in the Cathedral, by the emphasis with which the 
effigy of Master Richaid Watts was bursting out of his tomb ; but I began to 
think, now, that it might be expected to come across the High-street some stoimy 
night, and make a disturbance here. 

Howbeit, I kept my thoughts to myselt, and accompanied the pi*eseiice to the 
Httle galleries at the back. I found them on a tiny scale, like the galleries in old 
inn-yards ,* and they were very clean. While I was looking at them, the matron 
gave me to undei stand that the pi escribed number of Poor Travellers were foith* 
coming every night from year’s end to year’s end ; and that the beds were always 
occupied. My questions upon this, and her replies, brought us hack to the 
Board Room so essential to the dignity of “the gentlemen,” wheie she showed 
me the printed accounts of the Chaiity hanging up by the window. From them 
I gathered that the greater pait of the property bequeathed by the Worshipful 
Master Richaid Watts for the maintenance of this foundation wa-, at the period 
of his death, mere marsh-land ; but that, in course of time, it had been reclaimed 
and built upon, and was very consideiably increased in vdue. I found, too, that 
about a thiitieth pait of the annual levenue was now expended on the purposes 
commemorated in the inscription over the door; the rest being handsomely laid 
out in Chancery, law expenses, coUectorship, receiveiship, poundage, and other 
appendages of management, highly complimentary to the importance of the six 
Poor Travellers. In shoit, I made the not entirely new discovery that it may be 
said of an establishment like this, in dear old England, as of the fat oyster in the 
American story, that it takes a good many men to swallow it whole. - 

“And pray, ma’am,” said I, sensible that die blankness of my face began to 
brighten as the thought occurr^ to me, “ could one see these Travellers ? ” 

“ Well ! ” she returned dubiously, “ no ! ” 

“ Not to-night, for instance ! ” said I. 

“ Well ! ” she returned more positively, “ no. Nobody ever asked to see them, 
and nobody ever did see them.” 

As I am not easily balked in a design when I am set upon it, I urged to the 
good lady that this was Chiistmas-eve ; that Christmas comes but once a year, — 
which is unhappily too true, for when it begins to stay with us the whole year 
round we shall make this earth a very different place ; that I was possessed by the 
desire to treat the Travellers to a supper and a temperate glass of hot Wassail ; 
that the voice of Fame had been heard in that land, declaring my ability to make 
hot Wassail; that if I weie permitted to hold the feast, I should be found con- 
formable to reason, sobriety, and good hours ; in a word, that I could be merry 
and wise myself, and had been even known at a pinch to keep others so, although 
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1 was decorated with no hpdge or medal, and was not a Brother, Oiator, Apostle, 
Saint, or Prophet of any denomiiiaiion whatever. In the end I prevailed, to my 
gieat joy. It was settled that at nine o’clock that night a Turkey and a piece o£ 
Roast Beef should smoke upon the board; and that I, faint and unworthy 
minister for once of Master Richard Watts, should preside as the Christnias- 
supper host of the six Poor Travellers. 

I went back to my inn to give the necessaiy directions foi the Tuikey and 
Roast Beef, and, during the remainder of the day, could settle to nothing for 
thinking of the Poor Travellers. When the wind blew hard against the 
windows, — it was a cold day, with dark gusts of sleet alternating with periods of 
wild brightness, as if the year were dying fitfully, — I pictured them advancing 
towards their resting-place along various cold roads, and felt delighted to think 
how little they foresaw the supper that awaited them. I painted their portraits 
in my mind, and indulged in little heightening touches. I made them footsore ; 
I made them 'weaiy ; I made them carry packs and bundles ; I made them stop 
by finger-posts and milestones, leaning on their bent sticks, and Inokmg wistfully 
at what was written there; I made them lose then way ; and f'^d five wits 
with apprehensions of lying out all night, and being frozen to death. I took up 
my hat, and went out, climbed to the top of the Old Castle, and looked ovei the 
windy hills that slope down to the Medway, almost believing that I could desciy 
some of my Travelleis in the distance. Alter it fell daik, and the Calhcdial btll 
was lieaid m the invisible steeple — quite a bower of frosty lime when I had last 
seen it — strildng five, six, seven, I became so full of my Travellers tliat I could 
eat no dinner, and felt constrained to watch them still in the red coals of my fire. 
They were all arrived by this time, I thought, had got their tickets, and weie 
gone in. — Theie my pleasure was dashed by the reflection that probably some 
Travellers had come too late and were shut out. 

After the Cathedral bell had stiuck eight, I could smell a delicious savour of 
Tuikey and Roast Beef lising to the window of my adjoining bedroom, which 
looked down into the inn-yard just where the lights of the kitchen reddened a 
massive fragment of the Castle Wall. It was high time to make the Wassail 
now; therefore I had up the materials (which, together with their propoi lions 
and combinations, I must decline to impart, the only secret of my own I was 
ever known to keep), and made a glonous jmum. Xot in a bowl ; for a bowl 
anywhere but on a shelf is a low '^iipci'.tilion, fi aught with cooling and slopping; 
but in a brown earthenwai*e pitchei, tcndeily 'sufl'ficaied, when full, with a coarse 
cloth. It being now upon the stioke of nine, I set out for Watts’s Charity, 
canying my biown beauty in my arms, I would trust Ben, the waiter, with 
untold gold; but there are strings in the human heait which must never be 
sounded by another, and drinks that I make myself are those stxings in mine. 

The Travellers were all assembled, the cloth was laid, and Ben had brought a 
gieat billet of wood, and had laid it aitfully on the top of the fire, so that a touch 
or two of the poket after supper should make a loaiing blaze. Ilaving deposited 
my brown beauty in a red nook of the health, inside the fender, where she soon 
began to sing like an ctheieal cricket, diffusing at the same time odours as of lipe 
vineyards, spice forests, and orange gioves, — I say, having stationed my beauty in 
a place of security and improvement, I introduced myself to my guests by 
shaking hands all round, and giving them a hearty welcome. 

I found tlie party to be thus composed. ' Fiistly, myself. Secondly, a very 
decent man indeed, witli his right aim in a sling, who had a certain clean 
agreeable smell of wood about him, from which I judged him to have something 
to do with shipbuilding. Thirdly, a little sailor-boy, a mere child, with a 
profusion of rich daik brown hair, and deep womanly-looking eyes. Fourthly, a 
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shabby-genteel personage in a threadbare black suit, and appaiently in veiy bad 
circumstances, with a dry suspicious look ; the absent buttons on his waistcoat 
eked out with red tape ; and a bundle of extraordinarily tattered papers sticking 
out of an inner breast-pocket. Fifthly, a foreigner by biitb, but an Englishman, 
in speech, who carried his pipe in the band of his hat, and lost no time in telling 
me, in an easy, simple, engaging \vay, that he was a watchmaker from Geneva, 
and travelled all about the Continent, mostly on foot, working as a journeyman, 
and seeing new countries, — possibly (I thought) also smrgghi-'g a watch or so, 
now and then. Sixthly, a little widow, who had been very pretty and w^as still 
very young, but whose beauty had been wrecked in some great misfoitune. and 
whose manner was remarkably timid, scared, and solitary. Seventhly'’ and la^stly, 
a Traveller of a kind familiar to my boyhood, but now almost obsolete, — a Book- 
Pedler, who had a quantity of Pamphlets and Numbers with him, and who 
presently boasted that he could repeat more verses in an evening than lie could 
sell in a twelvemonth. 

All these I have mentioned in the order in which they sat at table. I presided, 
and the matronly presence faced me. We were not long in taking our place for 
the supper had arrived with me, in the following procession : 

hlyself with the pitcher. 

Ben with Beer. 

Inattentive Boy with hot plates. Inattentive Boy with hot plates. 

THE TURKEY. 

Female carrying sauces to be heated on the spot. 

THE BEEF. 

Man with Tray on his head, containing Vegetables and Sundries. 

Volunteer Hostler fiom Hotel, grinning, 

And rendering no assistance. 

As we passed along the High-street, comet-like, w^e left a long tail of fiagcance 
behind us which caused the public to stop, sniffing in wonder. AVe had 
previously left at the comer of the inn-yaid a wall-eyed young man connected 
with the Fly department, and well accustomed to the sound of a railway v bistle 
which Ben always carries in his pocket, whose instructions were, so soon as he 
should hear the whistle blown, to dash into the kitchen, seize the hot plum- 
pudding and mince-pies, and speed with them to Watts’s Charity, where they 
would be received (he was further instructed) by tire sauce«female, who would be 
provided with brandy in a blue state of combustion. 

All these arrangements were executed in the most exact and punctual mauner. 
r never saw a finer turkey, finer beef, or greater prodigality of sauce and gravy %. 
and my Travellers did wonderful justice to everything set before them. It juade 
my heart rejoice to observe how their wind and frost hardened faces softened in 
the clatter of plates and knives and forks, and mellowed in the fire and supper 
heat. While their* hats and caps and wrappers, hanging up, a few small bui^Ues 
on the ground in a coiner, and in another comer three or four old walking-sticks, 
worn down at the end to mere fringe, linked this snug interior with the bleak 
outside in a golden chain. 

When supper was done, and my brown beauty had been elevated on the table, 
there was a general requisition to me to “ take the coiner ; ’’ which suggested to 
me comfortably enough how much my fiiends here made of a fire, — for when had 
/ever thought so highly of the comer, since the dajs when I connected it 'yith 
Jack Horner ? However, as I declined, Ben, whose touch on all convivial instm- 
ments is perfect, drew the table apart, and instructing my Travellers to open right 
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and left on either side of me, and foim lonnd the fire, closed up the centre with 
my.'-eif and my chair, and presented the ordei we had kept at table. He had 
already, in a tranquil manner, boxed the eais of the inattentive boys until they 
had been by imperceptible degrees boxed out of the room ; and he now rapidly 
skirmished the sauce-female into the High-street, disappeaied, and softly closed 
the door. 

This was the time for bringing the poker to bear on the billet of wood. I 
tapped it thiee times, like an enchanted talisman, and a brilliant host of meiry- 
makers burst out of it, and sported off by the chimney, — rushing up the middle 
in a fiery country dance, and never coming down again. Meanwhile, by their 
sparkling light, which threw our lamp into the shade, I filled the glasses, and 
gave my Travellers, Christmas !~-Christmas-eve, my friends, when the 
shepherds, who were Poor Travellers, too, in their way, heard the Angels sing. 

On earth, peace. Good-will towards men I 

I don’t know who was the first among us to think that we ought to take hands 
as we sat, in deference to the toast, or whether any one of us anticipated the others, 
but at any rate we all did it. We then drank to the memory of the good Master 
Richard Watts. And I wish his Ghost may never have had worse usage under 
that roof than it had from us. 

It was the witching time for Stoiy-telling. Our whole life, Travellers,’’ said I, 
**13 a story more or less intelligible, — generally less ; but we shall lead it by a 
clearer light when it is ended. I, for one, am so divided this night between fact 
and fiction, that I scarce know which is which. Shall I beguile the time by 
telling you a story as we sit here ? ” 

They all answered, yes. I had little to tell them, but I was bound.by my own 
proposal. Therefore, after looking for awhile at the spiral column of smoke 
wieathing up from my brown beauty, through which I could have almost sworn I 
saw the effigy of blaster Richard Watts less startled than usual, I fired away. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE STORY OF RICHARD DOUBLEDICK. 

In the year one thousand seven hundred and ninety-nine, a relative of mine came 
limping down, on foot, to this town of Chatham. I call it this town, because if 
anybody present knows to a nicety where Rochester ends and Chatham begins, it 
is more than I do. He was a poor traveller, with not a farthing in his pocket. 
He sat by the file in this very room, and he slept one night in a bed that will be 
occupied to-night by some one heie. 

My relative came down to Chatham to enlist in a cavaliy regiment, if a cavalry 
regiment would have him ; if not, to take King George’s shilling from any corporal 
or sergeant who would put a bunch of ribbons in his hat. His object was to get 
shot; but he thought he might as well ride to death as be at the trouble of walking. 

My relative’s Christian name was Richard, but he was better known as Dick. 
He dropped his own surname on the road down, and took up that of Doubledick. 
He was passed as Richard Doubledick ; age, twenty -two ; height, five foot ten ; 
native pjace. Exmouth, which he had never been near in his life. There was no 
cavalry in Chatham when he limped over the bridge here with half a shoe to his 
dusty feet, so he enlisted into a regiment of the line, and was glad to get drunk 
fmd forget all about it. 
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You are to know that this relative of mine had gone wrong, and run wild. His 
heart was in the right place, but it was sealed up. He had been betrothed to a 
good ana beautiful gn*l, whom he had loved better than she — or perhaps even he 
— believed; but in an evil hour he had given her cause to say to him solemnly,. 
“ Richard, I will never marry another man. I will live single for your sake, but 
Mary Marshall’s lips” — ^her name was Mary Mai shall — “never address another 
word to you on earth. Go, Richard ! ‘Heaven foigive you ! ” This finished 
him. This brought him down to Chatham. This made him Private Richard 
Doubledick, with a determination to be shot. ^ 

There was not a more dissipated and reckless soldier in Chatham barracks, in 
the year one thousand seven hundred and ninety-nine, than Private Richard 
Doubledick, He associated with the diegs of every regiment; he was as seldona 
sober as he could be, and was constantly under punishment. It became clear to the 
whole barracks that Private Richard Doubledick would veiy soon be flogged. 

Now the Captain of Richard Doubledick’s company was a young gentleman 
not above five years his senior, whose eyes had an expression in them which affected 
Private Richard Doubledick in a very remarkable way. They were bright, hand- 
some, dark eyes, — ^what are called laughing eyes generally, and, when serious,, 
rather steady than severe, — but they were the only eyes now left in his narrowed 
world that Private Richard Doubledick could not stand. Unabashed by evil 
report and punishment, defiant of eveiy thing else and everybody else, he had but 
to know that thobC eyes looked at him for a moment, and he felt ashamed. He 
could not so much as salute Captain Taunton in the street like any other officcK 
He was reproached and confused, — tioubled by the meie possibility of the caj^- 
tain’s looking at him. In his woist moments, he would rather turn back, and go 
any distance out of his way, than encounter those two handsome, dark, bright eyes^ 

One day, when Private Richard Doubledick came out of the Black hole, whei e 
he had been passing the last eight-and forty hours, and in which retreat he spent 
a good deal of his time, he was ordered to betake himself to Captain Taunton’s 
quarters. In the stale and squalid state of a man just out of the Black hole, he 
had less fancy than ever for being seen by the captain ; but he was not so mad 
yet as to disobey orders, and consequently went up to the terrace overlooking the 
parade-ground, where the officers’ quarters were ; twisting and breaking in his 
liands, as he went along, a bit of the straw that had formed the decorative furniture 
of the Black hole. 

“ Come in ! ” cried the Captain, when he knocked with his knuckles at the 
door. Private Richard Doubledick pulled off his cap, took a stride forward, and 
felt very conscious that he stood in the light of the dark, bright eyes. 

Theie was a silent pause. Private Richard Doubledick had put the straw in 
his mouth, and was gradually doubling it up into liis windpipe and choking 
himself. 

“ Doubledick,” said the Captain, “ do you know where you aie going to ? ” 

To the Devil, sir ? ” faltered Doubledick. 

“ Yes,” returned the Captain. •* And \.ry fast.” 

Private Richard Doubledick firievl the stiaw ot the Black hole in his mouth,, 
and made a mi&eiable salute of acquiescence. 

“Doubledick,” said the Captain, “since I entered his Majesty’s service, a boy 
of seventeen, I have been pained to see many men of promise going that road ; 
but I have never been so pained to see a man determined to make the shameful 
jouiTiey as I have been, ever since you joined the regiment, to see you.” 

Piivate Richard Doubledick began to find a film stealing over the floor at 
which he looked ; also to find the legs of the Captain’s breakfast-table turning- 
crooked, as if he saw them through water. 
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I am only a common soldier, sir,” said lie. It signifies very little wliat such 
a poor brute comes to.” 

“ You are a man,’’ returned the Captain, with gi*ave indignation, education 
and superior advantages ; and if you say that, meaning what you say, you have 
sunk lower than I had believed. How low that must be, I leave you to consider, 
knowing what I know of your disgrace, and seeing what I see.” 

‘‘ I hope to get shot soon, sir,” said Piivate Richard Doubledick; and then 
the regiment and the world together will be rid of me.” 

The legs of the table were becoming veiy ciooked. Doubledick, looking up 
to steady his vision, met the eyes that had so strong an influence over him. 
He put his hard before his own eyes, and the breast of his disgrace-jacket swelled 
as if it would fly asunder. 

I would rather,” said the young Captain, “see this in you, Doubleclick, than 
I would see five thousand guineas counted out upon this table for a gift to my 
good mother. Have you a mother ? ” 

“lam thankful to say she is dead, sir.” 

“If your piaises,” retuined the Captain, “were sounded from mouth to mouth 
through the whole regiment, thiough the whole army, through the whole countiy, 
you would wish she had lived to say, with pride and joy, * He is my sou ! ’ ” 

“ Spare me, sir,” said Doubledick. “ She would never have heard any good 
of me. She would never have had any pride and joy in owning herself my 
mother. Love and compassion she might have had, anci would have always had, 
I know ; but not — Spare me, sir I I am a broken wretch, quite at your mercy I ” 
And he turned his face to the wall, and stretched out his imploring hand. 

“ My friend — ” began the Captain. 

“ G-od bless you. sir ! ” sobbed Piivate Richard Doubledick. 

“ You are at the ciisis of your fate. Hold your couise unchanged a little 
longer, and you know what must happen. / know even better than you can 
imagine, that, after that has happened, you are lost. No man who could shed 
those teais could bear those marks.” 

“ I fully believe it, sir,” in a low> shivering voice said Private Richard Double- 
click. 

“ But a man in any station can do his duty,” said the young Captain, “ and, in 
doing it, can eain his own respect, even if his case should be so very unfortunate 
and so very raie that he can earn no other man’s. A common soldier, pool buite 
though you called him just now, has this advantage in the stormy times we li\ c 
in, that he always does his duty before a host of sympathising witnesses. Do 
you doubt that he may so do it as to be extolled through a whole regiment, 
ihrough a whole army, through a whole country ? Tuin while you may yet 
letrieve the past, and try.” 

“ I will ! I ask for only one wdtncss, sii,” cried Richard, with a bursting heart. 

“ I understand you. I will be a watchful and a faithful one.” 

I have heaid from Piivate Richaid Doubledick’s ow^n lips, that he dropped 
down upon his knee, kissed that officer’s hand, arose, and went out of the light 
of the dark, bright eyes, an altered man. 

In that year, one thousand seven hundred and ninety-nine, the French were in 
Egypt, in Italy, in Get many, where not ? Napoleon Bonaparte had likewise 
begun to stir against us in India, and most men could read the signs of the great 
troubles that were coming on. In the very next year, when we foimcd an alliance 
with Austiia against him, Captain Taunton’s regiment was on service in India. 
And there w'as not a finer non- commissioned officer in it, — no, nor in the whole 
line — than Corporal Richaid Doubledick. 

in eighteen Injjidred and one, the Indian army were on the coast of Egypt 
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Next year was tlie year of the proclamation of the short peace, and they were 
recalled. It had then become well known to thousands of men, that wherever Cap- 
tain Taunton, with the daik, bright eyes, led, there, close to him, ever at his side, 
firm as a rock, true as the sun, and brave as Mars, would be certain to be found, 
while life beat in their hearts, that famous soldier. Scigeant Richard Doubledick. 

Eighteen hundred and five, besides being the great year of Trafalgar, was a 
year of hard fighting in India, That year saw such wonders done by a Sergeant- 
ilajor, who cut his way single-handed through a solid mass of men, recovered the 
colours of his regiment, which had been seized from the hand of a poor boy shot 
through the heart, and rescued his wounded Captain, who was down, and in a 
\ery jungle of horses’ hoofs and sabies, — saw such wonders done, I say, by this 
brave Sergeant-Major, that he was specially made the hearer of the colouis he 
had won ; and Ensign Richaid Doubledick had risen from the ranks. 

Sorely cut up in eveiy battle, but always reinfoiced by the bravest of men, — for 
the fame of following the old colours, shot through and through, which Ensign 
Richaid Doubledick had saved, inspired all bieasts, — this regiment fought its way 
thiough the Peninsular war, up to the investment ofBadajos in eighteen hundred and 
twelve. Again and again it had been cheered thiough the Bntish ranks until the 
tears had sprung into men’s eyes at the mere hearing of the mighty British voice, 
so exultant in their valour ; and there was not a drummer-hoy but knew the legend, 
that wherever the two friends, INIajor Taunton, vith the dark, bright eyes, and 
Ensign Richard Doubledick, who was devoted to him, were seen to go, there the 
boldest spiiits m the English aimy became wild to follow. 

One day, at Badajos, — ^not in the gieat storming, but in repelling a hot sally of 
the besieged upon our men at woik in the trenches, who had given way, — the two 
officers found themselves hunying foiward, face to face, against a party of French 
infantiy, who made a stand. There was an officer at their head, encouraging 
his men, — a couiageous, handsome, gallant officer of five-and-tliiity, whom 
Doubledick saw huiriedly, .“■Inc't mm-crt^rily, h.it saw well. He particulaily 
noticed this officer waving 1 »rd. tv c irii'';:!” his men with an eager and 
excited cry, when they firea m obLUXcxii,-- to liis gesture, and Major Taunton 
dropped. 

It was over in ten minutes more, and Doubledick returned to the spot where he 
had laid the best friend man ever had on a coat spread upon the wet clay. Major 
Taunton’s uniform was opened at the breast, and on his shirt were three little 
spots of blood. ‘ > 

“Dear Doubledick,” said he, ** I am dying.” 

“For the love of Heaven, no!” exclaimed the other, kneeling down beside 
him, and passing his arm round his neck to raise his head. Taunton I My 
preseiver, my guardian angel, my witness 1 Dearest, truest, kindest of human 
beings ! Taunton I For God’s sake I ” 

The bright, daik eyes— so veiy, veiy dark noWj, in the pale face — smiled upon 
him ; and the hand he had kissed thirteen yeais ago laid itself fondly on hi«? breast. 

“Write to my mother. You will see Home again. Tell her how wc became 
friends. It will comfoit her, as it comforts me.” 

He spoke no more, but faintly signed for a moment towards his hair as it 
fluttered in the wind. The Ensign understood him. He smiled again when he 
saw that, and, gently turning his face over on the supporting arm as if for rest, 
died, with his hand upon the breast in which he had revived a soul. 

No dry eye looked on En=ign Richaid Doubledick that melancholy day. He 
buried his friend on the field, and became a lone, bereaved man. Beyond his duty 
he appeared to have but two lemaining cares in life,— one, to preserve the little 
packet of hair he was to give to Taunton’s mother ; the other, to encounter that 
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French officer who had rallied the men under whose fire Taunton fell. A new 
legend now began to circulate among our troops ; and it was, that when he and 
the French oificer came face to face once more, theie would be weeping in 
France. 

The war went on — and it went the exact picture of the French officer 

-on the one side, and the \ : ’ ’y the other — until the Battle of Toulouse 

was fought. In the returns sent home appealed these woicls : Severely wounded, 
but not dangeiously. Lieutenant Richard Doubledick.” 

At Midsummer- time, in the year eighteen bundled and fourteen. Lieutenant 
Richard Doubledick, now a browned soldier, seven-and-thirty years of age, came 
home to England invalided. He brought the hair wuth him, near his heait. 
Many a French officer had he seen since that day; many a dreadful night, 
in searching with men and lanterns for his wounded, had he lelieved Fiench 
officers lying disabled; but the mental picture and the reality had never come 
together. 

Though he was weak and suffered pain, he lost not an hour in getting down to 
Frome in Somersetshire, where Taunton’s mother lived. In the sweet, compas- 
sionate words that naturally present themselves to the mind to-night, “he was the 
•only son of his mother, and she was a widow.” 

It was a Sunday evening, and the lady sat at hei quiet gaiden-winclow, reading 
the Bible ; reading to herself, in a trembling voice, that very passage in it, as I 
have heaid him teS. He heard the words : “Young man, I say unto thee, arise ! ” 

He had to pass the window; and the blight, dark eyes of his debased time 
•seemed to look at him. Her heart told her who he was ; she came to the dOor 
quickly, and fell upon his neck. 

“ He saved me from ruin, made me a human creatme, won me from infamy and 
shame. O, God for ever bless liim ! As He will, He will 1 ” 

“He willl” the lady answered. “I know he is in Heaven!*’ Then she 
piteously cried, “But O, my darling boy, my darling boy 1 ” 

* Never from the hour when Private Richard Dcubledick enlisted at Chatham had 
the Pnvate, Corporal, Sergeant, Sergeant-Major, Ensign, or Lieutenant breathed 
his right name, or the name of Maiy Marshall, or a woid of the story of his life, 
into any ear except his reclaimer’s. That previous scene in his existence was 
closed. He had fiimly resolved that his expiation should be to live unknown ; to 
distuib no moie the peace that had long grown over his old offences ; to let it be 
revealed, when he was dead, that he had striven and suffered, and had ncvci 
forgotten ; and then, if they could forgive him and believe him — well, it would be 
ffme enough — time enough ! 

But that night, remembeiing the words he had cherished for two years, “ Tell 
her how we became fnenda. It \vill comfort her, as it comfoits me,” he i elated 
-everything. It gradually seemed to him as if m his maturity he had lecovered a 
•mother ; it gradually seemed to her as if in her bereavement she had found a son. 
During his stay in England, the quiet gaiden into which he had slowly and pain- 
fully crept, a stranger, became the boundaiy of his home ; when he was able to 
rejoin his legiment in the spring, he left the gaiden, thinking was this indeed the 
•first time he had ever turned his face towaids the old coloius with a woman’s 
blessing ! 

He followed them — so ragged, so scan-ed and pierced now, that they would 
scarcely hold together— to Quatie Bras and Ligny. He stood beside them, in an 
awful stillness of many men, shadowy through the mist and drizzle of a wet June 
forenoon, on the field of Waterloo. And down to that hour the picture in his 
mind of the Fiench officer had never been compared with the reality. 

The famous regiment was in action early in the battle, and leceived its fust 
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check in many an eventful year, when he was seen to fall. But it swept on to 
avenge him, and left behind it no such creature in the world of consciousness as 
Lieutenant Richard Doubledick. 

Through pits of miie, and pools of rain; along deep ditches, once roads, that 
weie pounded and ploughed to pieces by artillery, heavy wagons, tramp of men 
and horses, and the struggle of eveiy wheeled thing that could cany wounded 
soldiers ; jolted among the dying and the dead, so disfigured by blood and mud 
as to be hardly recognisable for humanity ; undisturbed by the moaning of men 
and the shneking of hoises, which, newly taken from the peaceful pursuits of life, 
could not endure the sight of the stragglers lying by the wayside, never to resume 
their toilsome journey ; dead, as to any sentient life that was in it, and yet alive, — 
the form that had been Lieutenant Richaid Doubledick, with whose praises 
England rang, was conveyed to Brussels. There it was tenderly laid do^vn in 
hospital ; and there it lay, week after week, through the long bright summer days, 
until the haiwest, spared by war, had ripened and was gathered m. 

Over and over again the sun rose and set upon the crowded city ; over and over 
again the moonlight nights were quiet on the plains of Waterloo : and all that time 
was a blank to what had been Lieutenant Richaid Doubledick. Rejoicing troops 
marched into Brussels, and marched out ; bi others and fathers, sisters, mothers, and 
wives, came thronging thither, drew their lots of joy or agony, and departed ; so 
many times a day the bells lang ; so many times the shadows of the gi*eat buildings 
changed ; so many lights sprang up at dusk; so many feet passed heie aiiu ihurc 
upon the pavements ; so many houis of sleep and cooler air of night succeeded : 
indifferent to all, a marble face lay on a bed, like the face of a recumbent statue 
on the tomb of Lieutenant Richai d Doubledick 

Slowly labouring, at last, thiough a long heavy dieam of confused time and place, 
presenting faint glimpses of army surgeons whom he knew, and of faces that had 
been familiar to his youth, — dearest and kindest among_ them, Mary Maishall’s, 
with a solicitude upon it moie lilse reality than anything he could discern, — 
Lieutenant Richard Doubledick came back to life. To the beautiful life of a calm 
autumn evening sunset, to the peaceful hfe of a fresh quiet room with a laige window 
standing open; a balcony beyond, in which weie moving leaves and sweet- 
smeUing flowers ; beyond, again, the clear sky, with the sun full in his sight, 
pouring its golden radiance on his bed. 

It was so tranquil and so lovely that he thought he had passed into another 
world. And he said in a faint voice, ** Taunton, aie you near me ” 

A face bent over him. Not his, his mother’s. 

“ I came to nurse you. We have nursed you many weeks. You weie moved 
here long ago. Do you remember nothing ? 

“Nothing.” 

, The lady kissed his cheek, and held his hand, soothing him. 

“Where is the legiment ? What has happened.? Let me call you mother. 
What has happened, mother ? ” 

“ A great victoiy, deai. The war is over, and the legiment was the bravest in 
the field.” 

His eyes Idndled, his lips trembled, he sobbed, and the tears ran down his face. 
He was very weak, too weak to move his hand. 

“ Was it dark just now ? ” he asked presently. 

“No.” 

“ It was only dark to me ? Something passed away, like a black shadow. 
But as it went, and the sun— O the blessed sun, how beautiful it is ! — touched my 
face, I thought I saw a light white clo.ud pass out at the door. Was tlicre 
nothing that went out ? ” 
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She shook her head, and in a little while he fell asleep, she still holding his 
hand, and soothing him, 

Fiom that time, he recovered. Slowly, for he had been desperately wounded 
in the head, and had been shot in the body, but making some little advance every 
day, "When he had gained sufficient strength to converse as he lay in bed, he 
soon began to remark that Mrs. Taunton always brought him back to his own 
history. Then he recalled his preset ver’s dying words, and thought, It comforts 
her.'’ 

One day he awoke out of a sleep, rettpshed, and asked her to read to him. But 
the curtain of the bed, softening the light, which she always di ew back when he 
awoke, that she might see him from her table at the bedside where she sat at 
woik, was held undrawn ; and a woman’s voice spoke, which was not hers. 

Can you bear to see a sti anger ? ” it said softly. “ Will you like to see 
a stranger ? ” 

“ Stranger!” he repeated. The voice awoke old memoiies, before the days of 
Private Richard Doubledick. 

“A stranger now, but not a stranger once,” it said in tones that thrilled him. 
“ Richaid, dear Richard, lost =0 many years, my name — ” 

He cried out her name, rv. : *./ she held him in her aims, and his head 
lay on her bosom. 

I am not breaking a lash vow, Richard. These are not Mary Marshall’s lips 
that speak. I have another name.” 

She was married. 

“ I have another name, Richard. Did you ever hear it ? ’' 

Never! ” 

He looked into her face, so pensively beautiful, an’d wondeied at the smile 
upon it through her tears. 

“Think again, Richard. Aie you sure you never heard my altered name ? ” 

“Never !” 

“ Don’t move your head to look at me, dear Richard. Let it lie here, while I 
tell my story. I loved a generous, noble man ; loved him with my whole heart ; 
loved him for yeais and years; loved him faithfully, devotedly; loved him with 
no hope of return; loved him, knowing nothing of his highest qualities— not 
even knowing that he was alive. He was a brave soldier. He wa>^ lionouicd 
and beloved by thousands of thousands, when the mother of his dear friend 
found me, and showed me that in all liis triumphs he had never forgotten me. 
He was wounded in a great battle. He was brought, dying, here, into Brussels. 
I came to watch and tend him, as I w^oiild have joyfully gone, with such a 
puipose, to the dreariest ends of the earth. When he knew no one else, he knew 
me. When he suffered most, he boie his sufferings barely murmuring, content to 
rest his head where yours rests now. When he lay at the point of death, he 
married me, that he might call me Wife befoie he died. A,nd the name, my deal 
love, that I took on that foi gotten night — ” 

‘‘I knowitno-w * he sclibcil. “ The shadowy remembrance strengthens, ft 
is come back, I thank Heaven that my mind is quite restored ! My Mary, kiss 
me; lull this weary head to rest, or I shall die of gratitude. His parting 
words were fulfilled, I see Home again ! ” 

Well I They were happy It was a long recovery, but they were happy 
through it all. The snow had melted on the ground, and the birds were singing 
in the leafless thickets of the early spring, when those three were first able to ride 
out together, and when people flocked about the open caniage to cheer and 
congratulate Captain Richard Doubledick. 

But evfen then it became necessary for the Captain, instead of returning to 
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England, to complete his recoveiy in the climate of Southern France. They 
found a spot upon the Rhdne, within a iide of the old town of Avignon, ancl 
within view of its bi-oken bridge, which was all they could desire; they lived 
there, together, six months ; then returned to England. Mrs. Taunton, growing 
old after three years — though not so old as that her blight, dark eyes were 
dimmed — and reniembenng that her strength had been benefited by the change, 
resolved to go back for a year to those parts. So she went with a faithful servant, 
who had often carried her son in his arms ; and she was to be rejoined and 
escorted home, at the year’s end, by Captain Richard Doubledick. 

She wi*ote regularly to her children (as she called them now), and they to her. 
She went to the neighbourhood of Aix; and thcic, in their own chateau near the 
farmer’s house she rented, she grew into intimacy with a family belonging to that 
part of France. The intimacy began in her often meeting among the vineyards a 
pretty child, a girl with a most compassionate heait, who was never tned of 
listening to the solitary English lady’s stoiies of hei poor son and the cruel wars. 
The family were as gentle as the child, and at length she came to know them so 
well that she accepted their invitation to pass the last month of her residence 
abroad under their roof. All this intelligence she wiote home, piecemeal as it came 
about, from time to time ; and at last enclosed a polite note, from the head of the 
chateau, soliciting, on the occasion of his appi caching mission to that neighbouz*- 
hood, the honour of the company of cet homme si justement ccl&bre, ]\Ioiisieui le 
Capitaine Richard Doublcdick. 

Captain Doubledick, now a hardy, handsome man in the full vigour of life, 
broader acioss the chest and shoulders than he had ever been befoie, dispatched a 
courteous reply, and followed it in peison. Xiavelling through all that extent of 
country after thiee years of Peace, he blessed tbe better days on which the woild 
had fallen. The corn was golden, not drenched in unnatural led; was bound in 
sheaves for food, net tiodden underfoot by men in moital fight. The smoke lose 
up from peaceful hearths, not blazing ruins. The carts were laden with the fair 
fruits of the earth, not with wmunds and death. To him who had so often seen 
the terrible reverse, these things were beautiful indeed ; and they brought him in 
a softened spirit to the old chateau near Aix upon a deep blue evening. 

It was a large chateau of the genuine old ghostly kind, with lound toweis, and 
extinguishers, and a high leaden loof, and more window^s than Aladdin’s Palace. 
The lattice blinds were all throwm open after the heat of the day, and theie w'ere 
glimpses of rambling wmlls and coiudois Avithin. Then there were immense 
out-buildings fallen into partial decay, masses of daik trees, teirace-gardens, 
balustrades ; tanks of w^ater, too weak to play and too dirty to woik ; statues, 
weeds, and thickets of iron 1 ailing that seemed to have overgrown themselves like 
the shiubberies, and to have branched out in all manner of wild shapes. The 
enhance doors stood open, as doors often do in that countiy wdien the heat of the 
day is past; and the Capiaiii saw no bell or knocker, and walked in. 

He walked into a lofty stone hall, refreshingly cool and gloomy after the glare 
of a Southern day’s tiavel. F.xtending along the four sides of this hall was a 
galleiy, leading to suites of rooms ; and it was lighted from the top. Still no 
bell was to be seen. 

“Faith,” said the Captain halting, ashamed of the clanking of his boots, “this 
is a ghostly beginning ! ” 

He started back, and felt his face turn white. In the galleiy, looking down at 
him, stood the French officei — the ofl&cei whose picture he had cairied in his 
mind so long and so far. Compaied with the oiiginal, at last — in every lineament 
how like it was I 

He moved, and disappeared, and Captain Richard Douhlediqjc heard his steps 
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earning quickly down into the hall. He entered through an archway. ^ There was 
a bright, sudden look upon his face, much such a look as it had worn in that fatal 
moment. 

Monsieur le Capitaine Richard Doubledick ? Enchanted to receive him ! A 
thousand apologies ! The servants were all out in the air. There was a little f^te 
among them in the garden. In effect, it was the fete day of my daughter, the 
little cherished and protected of Madame Taunton. 

He was so gracious and so frank that Monsieui le Capitaine Richard Double- 
dick could not withhold his hand. “It is the hand of a brave Englishman,** 
s.nd the French officer, retaining it while he spoke. *‘I could respect a brave 
Englishman, even as my foe, how much more as my friend! I also am a 
’;oldier.’* 

“ He has not remembered me, as I have remembered him ; he did not take 
Mich note of my face, that day, as I took of his,” thought Captain Richard 
Doubledick. “ How shall I tell him ” 

The French officer conducted his guest into a garden and presented him to his 
wife, an engaging and beautiful woman, sitting with Mis. Taunton in a whimsical 
old-fashioned pavilion. His daughter, her fair young face beaming with joy, 
came running to embrace him ; and there was a boy-baby to tumble down among 
the orange trees on the broad steps, in making for his father’s legs. A multitude 
of children visitors were dancing to sprightly music,* and all the servants and 
peasants about the chateau were dancing too. It was a scene of innocent 
happiness that might have been invented for the climax of the scenes of peace 
which had soothed the Captain’s journey. 

He looked on, greatly troubled in his mind, until a resounding bell rang, and 
the Fiench officer begged to show him his rooms. They went up-stairs into the 
galleiy from which the officer had looked down; and Monsieur le Capitaine 
Richard Doubledick was cordially welcomed to a grand outer chamber, and a 
smaller one within, all clocks and draperies, and hearths, and brazen dogs, and 
tiles, and cool devices, and elegance, and vastness. 

“ You were at Wateiloo,” said the French officer. 

“ I was,” said Captain Richard Doubledick. “And at Badajos.” 

Left alone with the sound of hh own stern voice in his ears, he sat down to 
consider, What shall I do, and how shall I tell him ? At that time, unhappily, 
many deplorable duels had been fought between English and French officers, 
arising out of the recent war ; and these duels, and how to avoid this officer’s 
hospitality, \yere the uppermost thought in Captain Richard Doubledick’s mind. 

He tvas thinking, and letting the time nin out in which he should have dressed 
for dinner, when Mrs. Taunton spoke to him outside the door, asking if he could 
give her the letter he had brought from Maiy, “ His mother, above all,” the 
Captain thought. “ How shall I tell her ? ” 

“You will fonn a friendship with your host, I hope,” said Mrs. Taunton, 
whom he hurriedly admitted, “ that will last for life. He is so tiue-hearted and 
so geneious, Richard, that you can hardly fail to esteem one another. If He had 
been spared,” she kissed (not without tears) the locket in which she wore his 
hair, “ he would have appreciated him with his own and* would 

have beei truly happy that the evil days were past which --ich a man his 

enem\,’* 

She left the room ; and the Captain walked, first to one window, whence he 
could see the dancing in the gai-den, then to another window, whence he could 
see the smiling prospect and the peaceful vineyards. 

“Spirit of my departed friend,” said he, “is it through thee these better 
thoughts are ri^g in my mind Is it thou who hast shown me, all the wav I 
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have been drawn to meet this man, the blessings of the alteied time ? Is it thou 
who hast sent thy stricken mothei to me, to stay my angry hand ? Is it from thee 
the whisper comes, that this man did his duty as thou didst,— and as I did, 
through thy guidance, which has wholly saved me here on earth, — and that he 
did no more ? ” 

He sat down, with his head buried in his hands, and, when he rose up, made 
the second stiong resolution of his life, — that neither to the French officer, noi to 
the mother of his departed hiend, nor to any soul, while either of the two was 
living, would he breaffie what only he knew. And when he touched that French 
officer’s glass with his own, that day at dinner, he secretly forgave him in the 
name of the Divine Forgiver of injuries, 

Heie I ended my story as the first Pool Traveller. But, if I had told it now, 
I could have added that the time has since come when the son of Major Richard 
Doubledick, and the son of that French officer, fiiends as their fathers weiebefoie 
them, fought side by side in one cause, with their lespective nations, like long- 
divided brothers whom the better times have brought together, fast united. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE ROAD. 

My story being finished, and the Wassail too, we broke up as the Cathedral 
bell struck Twelve. I did not take leave of my travellers that night ; foi it had 
come into my head to reappeai, in conjunction with some hot cofiee, at seven in 
the moining. 

As I passed along the High-street, I heard the Waits at a distance, and struck 
off to find them. They were playing near one of tlie old gates of the City, at the 
comer of a wonderfully quaint low of red-brick tenements, wliich the clarionet 
obligingly informed me were inhabited by the Minor-Canons. They had odd little 
porches over the doois, like sounding-boaids over old pulpits; and I thought I 
should like to see one of the Minor-Canons come out upon his top step, and 
favour us with a little Christmas discourse about the poor scholais of Rochester ; 
taking for his text the words of his Master lelative to the devouring of Widows* 
houses, 

' . The clarionet was so communicative, and my inclinations were (as they gene- 
rally are) of so vagabond a tendency, that I accompanied the Waits across an 
open green called the Vines, and assisted — ^in the French sense — at the perform- 
ance of two waltzes, two polkas, and thi-ee Irish melodies, before I thought of 
my inn any more. However, I returned to it then, and found a fiddle m the 
kitchen, and Ben, the wall-eyed young man, and two chambermaids, cii'cling 
round the great deal table with the utmost animation. 

I had a very had night. It cannot have been owing to the tuikey or the beef, — 
and the Wassail is out of the question, — but in eveiy endeavour that I made to 
get to sleep I failed most dismally. I was never asleep ; and in whatsoever 
unreasonable direction my mind rambled, the effigy of Master Richaid Watts 
perpetually embarrassed it. 

Ill a woid, I only got out of the Worshipful Alaster Richard Watts’s way by 
getting out of bed in the daik at six o’clock, and tumbling, as my custom is, into 
all the cold water that could be accumulated for the purpose. The^outer air was 
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dull and cold enough in the street, when I came down there ; and the' one candle 

in our = cr-'C'-m at Watts’s Chaiity looked as pale m the burning as if it had 

had a b ■' uuO. But my Travellers had all slept soundly, and they took to 
the hot coltee, and the piles of bread-and-butter, which Ben had arranged like 
deals in a timber-yard, as kindly as I could desire. 

While it was yet scarcely daylight, we all came out into the street together, and 
there shook liands. The widow took the little sailor towards Chatham, where he 
was to find a steamboat for Sheerness ; the lawyer, with an extremely knowing 
look, went his own way, ^vithout committing himself by announcing his inten- 
two more stiuck oif by the catnedral and old castle for Maidstone ; and 
b’jok-"v.\'’c.i accompanied me over tlie bridge. As for me, I was going to 
walk by Cobham Woods, as far upon my way to London as I fancied. 

When I came to the stile and footpath' by which I was to diverge fioni the main 
road, I bade farewell to my last lemaining Poor Traveller, and pursued my way 
alone. And now the mists began to rise in the most beautiful manner, and the 
sun to shine ; and ms I went on through the bracing air, seeing the hoar-frost 
sparlde eveiywhere, I felt as if all Nature shared in the joy of the great Birthday. 

Going through the woods, the softness of my tiead upon the mossy ground and 
among the brown leaves enhanced the Chiistmas sacredness by which I felt sur- 
rounded. As the whitened stems environed me, I thought how the Founder of 
the time had never raised his benignant hand, save to bless and heal, except in 
the case of one unconscious tiee. By Cobham Hall, I came to the village, and 
the churchyard wheie the dead nad been quietly buried, “in the sure and 
certain hope” which Christmas time inspiied. What children could I see at 
play, and not be loving of, recalling who had loved them 1 No garden that I 
passed was out of unison with the day, for I remembered that the tomb was in a 
garden, and tliat “she, supposing him to be the gardener,’’ had said, “ Sir, if 
thou have home him hence, tell me where thou hast laid him, and I will take him 
away.” In time, the distant river with the ships came full in view, and with it 
pictures of the poor fisheimen, mending their nets, who aiose and followed him, 
— of the teaching of the people from a ship pushed off a little way from shore, by 
reason of the multitude, — of a majestic figure walking on the water, in the loneli- 
ness of night. My very shadow on the ground was eloquent of Christmas ; for 
did not the people lay their sick where the mere shadows of the men who had 
heard and seen him might fall as they passed along 

Thus Christmas begirt me, far and near, until I had come to Blackheath, and 
had walked down the long vista of gnailed old tiees in Greenwich Park, and 
V. a- being s:eam-rattled through the mists now closing in once more, towards the 
lights of London. Brightly they shone, but not so brightly as my own fire, and 
the brighter faces around it, when we came together to celebrate the day. And 
there I told of worthy Master Richard Watts, and of my supper with the Six 
Poor Tiavelleis who weie neither Rogues nor Proctors, and from that houj* to 
this I have never seen one of them again. 


I. 
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THREE BRANCHES. 


FIRST BRANCH. 

MYSELF. 

I HAVE kept one seciet in the course of my life. I am a bashful man. Nobody 
would suppose it, nobody ever does suppose it, nobody ever did suppose it, but I 
am naturally a bashful man. Tiiis is the secret which I have never breathed 
until now. 

I might greatly move the reader by some account of the innumerable places I 
have not been to, the innumerable people I have not called upon or received, the 
innumerable social evasions I have oeen guilty of, solely because I am by oii^nal 
constitution and character a bashful man. But I will leave the reader unmoved, 
and pioceed with the object before me. 

That object is to give a plain account of my travels and discoveiles in the 
Holly-Tree Inn ; in which place of good entertainment for man and beast I was 
once snowed up. 

It happened in the memoiable year when I parted for ever fiom Angela Leath, 
whom I was shortly to have mairied, on making the discoveiy that she prefened 
my bosom friend. Fiom our school-days I had freely admitted Edwin, in my 
own mind, to be far supeiior to myself ; and, though I was giievously wounded 
at heart, I felt the preference to be natural, and tiied to forgive them both. It 
was under these ciicumstaiices that I lesolved to go to America — on my way to 
the Devil. 

Communicating my discovery neither to Angela nor to Edwin, but resolving to 
wiite each of them, an affecting letter conveying ray blessing and forgiveness, 
which the steam-tender for shoie should cany to the post when 1 myself should 
be bound for the New World, far beyond recall, — I say, locking up my grief in 
my own bieast, and consoling myself as I could with the prospect of being 
generous, I quietly left all I held dear, and started on the desolate journey I have 
mentioned. 

The dead winter-time was in full dreariness 'when I left my chambers for ever, 
at five o’clock in the morning. I had shaved by candle-light, of cour.se, and was 
miseiably cold, and experienced that general all-pci vading sciia.'iiiou of getting up 
to be hanged which I have usually found insepaiable fioin untimely rising under 
such circumstances. 

How well I remembei the forlorn aspect of Fleet-street when I came out of 
the Temple! The street-lamps flickering in the gusty north-ei^st wind, as if the 
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veiy gas were contoited with cold; the white-topped houses; the hleak, star- 
lighted sky; the market people and other early stiagglers, tiotting to ciiculate 
their almost frozen blood ; the hospitable light and warmth of the few coffee- 
shops and public-houses that were open for such customers ; the hard, dry, fiosty 
rime wdth which the air was charged (the wind had already beaten it into every 
crevice), and which lashed my face like a steel whip. 

It wanted nine days to the end of the month, and end of the year. The Post- 
office packet for the United States was to depart from Liverpool, weallier per- 
mitting, on the first of the ensuing month, and I had the intexveuing time on my 
hands. I had taken this into consideiation, and had resolved to make a visit to a 
certain spot (which I need not name) on the farther borders of Yorkshire. It 
was (.r.dcaicd t^ me "^y rrr hav'-'g first seen Angela at a farmhouse in that place, 
and :'v.- m. 'e'.c'io'} wa- g’ v'. the idea of taking a wintry leave of it befoie 
my expatriation. I ought to explain, that, to avoid being sought out befoie my 
resolution should have been leiidered ine\ocable by being cairied into full effect, 
I had written to Angela overnight, in my usual manner, lamenting that urgent 
business, of which she should know all particulars by and by — took me unex- 
pectedly away from her for a week or ten days. 

There was no Northern Railway at that time, and in its place theie were stage- 
coaches ; which I occasionally find myself, in common with some other people, 
jiffectirg to lament now, but which everybody dreaded as a veiy serious penance 
ihcn. I had secured the box-seat on*the fastest of these, and my business in 
Fleet-street was to get into a cab with my poilmanteau, so to make the best of 
my way to the Peacock at Islington, where I was to join this coach. Bat when 
one of our Temple w^atchmen, who carried my portmanteau into Fleet-street for 
me, told me about the huge blocks of ice that had for some days past been 
floating in the river, ha^fing closed up in the night, and made a walk from the 
Temple Gardens over to the Suirey shore, I began to ask myself the question, 
whether the box-seat would not be likely to put a sudden and a frosty ezid to my 
unhappiness. I was heart-broken, it is true, and yet I was not quite so fai gone 
as to wish to be frozen to death. 


When I got up to the Peacock,— where I found everybody drinking hot puil, 
in self-preseivation,— I asked if there were an inside seat to spare. I then dis- 
co^cred that, inside or out, I was the only passenger. This gave me a still 
livelier idea of the great inclemency of the weather, since that coach alwais 
loaded paiticularly well. Howovei, I took a little puil (which I found uncom- 
monly good), and got into the coach. When 1 was seated, they built me up with 
straw to the w^aist, and, conscious of making a rather ridiculous appeal auce, I 
began my journey. 

It was still dark wdien we left tlie Peacock. Foi a little whilp, pale, uncertain 
goosts of houses and trees appealed and vanished, and then it was hard, black, 
irozen day. People were lighting then* fires; smoko was mounting stiaight up 
high into the rarified air; and we were rattling for Highgate Axchway over tlio 
hardest ground I have ever heard the ring of iion shoes on As we got into the 
counby, everything seemed to have grown old and gray. The roads, the tiees, 
thatched roofs of cottages and homesteads, the neks m farmeis’ yards. Out-door 
work was abandoned, horse-troughs at loadside inns were fiozen hard, no strag- 
glers lonnged about, doors were close shut, little tummke hoi ses had blazin'^ fires 
children (even tmnpiUe people have children, and seem to like them) 
rubbed the frost from the little panes of glass, with tlieir chubby arms, that their 
bnght eyes might catch a glimpse of the solitary coach going bv. I don’t know 
M'hen the snow began to set in ; but I know that we were chanmng horses some- 
where when I henrd the guard remark, “That the old lady up in the sky was 
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picldng her geese pretty hard to-day,” Then, indeed. I found the white down 
falling fast and thick. 

The lonely day wore on, and 1 dozed it out, as a lonely traveller does. I was 
warm and valiant after eating and drinking, — particulaily after dinner ; cold and 
depressed at all other times. I was always bewildered as to time and place, and 
always more or less out of my senses. The coach and horses seemed to execute 
in chorus Auld Lang Syne, without a moment’s intermission. They kept the 
time and tune with the greatest regularity, and rose into the swell at the beginning 
of the Refiain, with a piecision that wonied me to death. While we changed 
horses, the guard and coachman went stumping up and down the road, printing 
off their shoes in the snow, and poured so much liquid consolation into them- 
selves without being any the worse for it, that I began to confound them, as it 
daikened agam, with two great white casks standing on end. Our hoises tumbled 
down in solitary places, and we got them up, — which was the pleasantest variety 
/ had, for it wanned me. And it snowed and snowed, and still it snowed, and 
never left off snowing. All night long we went on in this manner. Thus 
we came round the clock, upon the Great North Road, to the perfoiraance of 
Auld Lang Syne by day again. And it snowed and snowed, and still it snowed, 
and never left off snowing. 

I forget now where we were at noon on the second day, and where we ought to 
have been ; but I know that we were scoies of miles behindhand, and that our 
case was gi'owing woise every hour. The drift was becoming piodigiously deep ; 
landmarks were getting snowed out ; the road and the fields were all one; instead 
of having fences and hedge-iows to guide us, we went crunching on over an 
unbioken surface of ghastly white that might sink beneath us at any moment and 
chop us down a whole hillside. Still the coachman and guard — who kept together 
on the box, always in council, and looking well about them — made out the track 
with astonishing sagacity. 

When we came in sight of a town, it looked, to my fancy, like a large drawing 
on a slate, with abundance of slate-pencil expended on the churches and houses 
where the snow lay thickest. When we came within a town, and found the 
church clocks all stopped, the dial-faces choked with snow, and the mn-signs 
blotted out, it seemed as if the whole place were overgiown with white moss. 
As to the coach, it was a mere snowball ; similarly, the men and boys who ran 
along beside us to the town’s end, turning our clogged wheels and encouraging 
our hoises, were men and boys of snow ; and the bleak wild solitude to which 
they at last dismissed us was a snowy Sahara. One would have thought this 
enough ; notwithstanding which, I pledge my word that it snowed and snowed, 
and still it snowed, and never left off snowing. 

We performed Auld Lang Syne the whole day; seeing nothing, out of towns 
and villages, but the hack of stoats, hares, and foxes, and sometimes of birds. At 
nine o’clock at night, on a Yorkshire moor, a cheerful burst from our horn, and a 
welcome sound of talking, with a glimmering and moving about of lanterns, 
roused me from my diowsy state. I found that we were going to change. 

They helped me out, and I said to a waitei, whose bare head became as white 
as King Lear’s in a single minute, “ What Inn is this ?” 

“ The Holly-Tree, sir,” said he. 

Upon my word, I believe,” said I, apologetically, to the guard and coachman^ 
** that I must stop here.” 

Now the landloid, and the landlady, and the ostler, and the postboy, and all 
the stable authorities, had already asked the coachman, to the wide-eyed interest of 
all the rest of the establishment, if he meant to go on. The coachman had already 
replied, ** Yes, he’d take her tlirough it,” — meaning by Her the «oach, — '‘if so be as 
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George would stand by him.” George was the guard, and he had already swotn 
that he would stand by him. So the helpeis weie aheady getting the hoises out. 

INIy declaring myself beaten, after this parley, was not an announcement with-^ 
out prcpaiauon. Indeed, but for the way to the announcement being smoothed 
by the parley, I more than doubt whether, as an innately bashful man, I should 
have had the confidence to make it. As it was, it leceived the approval even of 
the guard and coachman. Therefore, with many confiimations of my inclining, 
and many remaiks fiom one bystander to anotbei, that the gentleman could go 
for’aid by the mall to-morrow, whereas to-mght he would only be froze, and wheie 
was the good of a gentleman being froze, — ah, let alone buiied alive (which lattei 
clause was added by a humorous helper as a joke at my expense, and was extremely 
well received), T saw my portmanteau got out stiff, like a fiozen body; did the 
handsome thing by the guard and coachman ; wished them good-night and apios- 
perous miT^ey : and, a little ashamed of myself, after all, foi leaving them to fight 
it out :do’’.L, •'■'/...iwcu the landlord, landlady, and wailei of the Holly-Tiee up- 
staiis. 

I thought I had never seen such a large room as that into which they showed me. 
It had five windows, with daik red cmtains that would have absorbed the light of 
a general illumination ; and there were complications of drapciy at the top of the 
curtains, that went wandering about the wall in a most extraordinary manner. I 
asked for a smaller room, and they told me there was no smaller room. They could 
screen me in, however, the landlord said. They brought a great old japanned 
screen, with natives (Japanese, I suppose) engaged in a variety of idiotic pui suits 
all over it ; and left me roasting whole before an immense fire. 

My bedroom was some quarter of a mile off, up a great staircase at the end of a 
long galleiy ; and nobody knows what a misery this is to a bashful man who would 
rather not meet people on the stairs. It was the grimmest loom I have ever had 
the nightmare in ; and all the furniture, from the four posts of the bed to the two 
old silver candlesticks, was tall, high-shouldered, and spmdle-waisted. Below, in 
my sitting-room, if I looked round my scieen, the wind rushed at me like a mad 
bull ; if I stuck to my aim-chair, the fiie scorched me to the colour of anew brick. 
The chimney-piece was veiy high, and there was a bad glass — what I may call ii 
wavy glass — above it, which, when I stood up, just showed me my anterior phieno- 
logical developments, — and these nevei look well, in any subject, cut short off at 
the eyebrow. If I stood wdth my back to the fire, a gloomy vault of darkness 
above and beyond the scieen insisted on being looked at; and, in its dim icraotc- 
ness, the drapeiy of tlie ten curtains of the five windows went twisting and creeping 
about, like a nest of gigantic woims. 

I suppose that what I observe in myself must be obseived by some other men of 
similar character in themselves ; therefore I am emboldened to mention, that, when 
I travel, I never anive at a place but I immerhateh’- want to go away fiom it. 
Before I had finished my supper of broiled fowl . ivl iliulled port, I had impressed 
upon the waiter in detail my arrangements for departuie in the morning. Breakfast 
and bill at eight. Fly at nine. Two horses, or, if needful, even four. 

Tiled though I was, the night appeared about a week long. In oases of night- 
mare, I thought of Angela, and felt more depressed than ever by the lofiection that 
I was on the shortest road to Gretna Green. What had / to do '.vith Gretna 
Green ? I was not going that way to the Devil, but by the Ameri<.an route, I 
remarked in my bitterness. 

In the moramg I found that it was snowing still, that it had snowed all night, 
and that I was snowed up. Nothing could get out of that spot on t. le moor, or 
could come at it, until the road had been cut out by labourers from .he market- 
town. When the^ might cut their way to the Holly-Tiee nobody coul I tell me. 
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It was now Cliristmas-eve. I should have had a dismal Cliristmas-time of it 
anywhere, and consequently that did not so much matter; still, being snowed up was 
hlie dying of frost, a thing I had not bargained for. I felt veiy lonely. Yet I could 
no more have proposed to the landlord and landlady to admit me to their society 
(though I should have liked it very much) than I could have asked them to present 
me with a piece of plate. Here my great secret, the real baslifulness of my character, 
is to be observed. Like most bashful men, I judge of other people as if tkey 
were bashful too. Besides being far too shamefaced to make the proposal myself, I 
really had a delicate misgiving that it would be in the last degree disconceiting 
to them. 

Trying to settle down, therefore, in, my solitude, I first of all asked what books 
there were in the house. The waiter brought me a Book of Roads ^ two or three 
old Newspapers, a little Song-Book, terminating in a collection of Toasts and 
Sentiments, a little Jest-Book, an odd volume of Peregrine Pickle^ and the Sen- 
timental foumey. I knew every word of the two last already, but I lead them 
through again, then tried to hum all the songs (Auld Lang Syne was among them) ; 
went entirely through the jokes, — ^in which I found a fund of melancholy adapted 
to my state of mind ; proposed all the toasts, enunciated all the sentiments, and 
mastered the papers. The latter had nothing in them but stock advertisements, a 
meeting about a county rate, and a highway robbery. As I am a greedy reader, I 
could not make this supply hold out until night ; it was exhausted by tea-time. 
Being then entirely cast upon my own resources, I got through an houi in con- 
sidering what to do next. Ultimately, it came into my head (from which I was 
anxious by any means to exclude Angela and Edwin), that I would endeavour to 
recall my experience of Inns, and would try how long it lasted me. I stirred the 
file, moved my chair a little to one side of the screen, — not daring to go far, for I 
knew the wind was waiting to make a rush at me, I could hear it growling, — and 
began. 

My first impressions of an Inn dated from the Nursery ; consequently 1 went 
back to the Nursery for a starting-point, and found myself at the knee of a sallow 
woman with a fishy eye, an aqufline nose, and a green gown, whose specialty was 
a dismal narrative of a landlord by the roadside, whose visitors unaccountably 
disappeared for many years, until it was discovered that the pursuit of his life had 
been to convert them into pies. For the better devotion of himself to this branch 
of industry, he had constnicted a secret door behind the head of the bed ; and when 
the visitor (oppressed with pie) had fallen asleep, this wicked landlord would look 
softly in with a lamp in one hand and a knife in the other, would cut his throat, 
and would make him into pies ; for which purpose he had coppers, underneath a 
trap-door, always boiling ; and rolled out his pastry in the dead of the night. Yet 
oven he was not insensible to the stings of conscience, for he never went to sleep 
without being heard to mutter, ** Too much pepper ! which was eventually the 
cause of his being brought to justice. I had no sooner disposed of this criminal 
than there started up another of the same period, whose profession was originally 
housebreaking ; in the puisuit of which art he had had his right ear chopped off one 
night, as he was burglariously getting in at a window, by a brave and lovely servant- 
maid (whom the aquiline-nosed woman, though not at all answering the description, 
always mysteriously implied to be hersdf). After several years, this brave and lovely 
servant-maid was mairied to the landlord of a country Inn ; which landlord had 
this remarkable characteristic, that he always wore a silk nightcap, and never would 
on any consideration take it off At last, one night, when he was fast asleep, the 
brave and lovely woman lifted up his silk nightcap on the right side, and found that 
he had no ear there ; upon which she sagaciously perceived that he was the clipped 
housebrealcer, who had married her with the intention of putting her to death. She 
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immediately heated the poker and terminated his career, for which she was taljien 
to King George upon his throne, and received the compliments of royalty on her 
great discretion and valour. This same narrator, who had a Ghoulish pleasure, I 
have long been persuaded, in ternfj^ing me to the utmost confines of my reason, 
had another authentic anecdote within her own experience, founded. T now believe, 
upon Raymond and Agnes, or the Bleeding Nun, She said it h' jx- ■.(! *.«) her 
brother-in-law, who was immensely rich, — ^which my father was not : . nd 
tall, — which my father was not. It was always a point with this Ghoul to present 
my dealest relations and friends to my 5'outhful mind under circumstances of dis- 
paraging contrast. The brother-in-law was riding once through a forest on a 
magnificent horse (we had no magnificent, horse at our house), attended by a 
favourite and valuable Newfoundland dog (we had no dog), when he found himself 
benighted, and came to an Inn. A dark woman opened the door, and he asked 
her if he could have a bed there. She answered yes, and put his horse in the 
stable, and took him into a room where there were two daik men. While lie was at 
supper, a panot m the room began to talk, saying, ‘‘Blood, Idood ! Wipe up the 
blood I ” Upon which one of the daik men wnmg the pairot’s neck, and said lie 
was fond of roasted parrots, and he meant to have this one for breakfast in tlie 
moming. After eating and drinking heartily, the immensely rich, tall brother- 
in-law went up to bed ; but he was rather vexed, because they had shut his clog in 
the stable, sa^ng that they never allowed dogs in the house. He sat very quiet for 
more than rn hour, thinking and thinking, when, just as his candle was buniing 
out, he hcaid a scratch at the door. He opened the door, and there was the NeiHr- 
foundland flog ! The dog came softly in, smelt about him, went straight to some 
stiaw in the comer which the dark men had said covered apples, tore the straw 
away, and disclosed two sheets steeped in blood. Just at that moment the candle 
went out, and the brother-in-law, looking through a chink in the door, saw the two 
dark men stealing up-stairs ; one armed with a dagger that long (about five feet)'; 
ihe other canying a chopper, a sack, and a spacle. Having no remembranc^i 
' the close of this adventure, I suppose my faculties to have been always so froz^ 
with teiror at this stage of it, tliat the power of listening stagnated within me for 
some quarter of an hour. 

These baibaious stories canied me, sitting thereon the Holly-Trce lieaith, to 
the Roadside Inn, lenowned in my time in a sixpenny book with a folding plate, 
repiesenting in a central compaitment of oval foiin the poi trait of Jonaihan 
Bradford, and in four corner compaitraents fom incidcnis of the tiagedy with 
which the name is associated, — coloui-cd with a hand at once so ficc and economical, 
that the bloom of Jonathan’s complexion passed without any pause into the 
breeches of the ostler, and, smearing itself off into the next division, became rurh 
in a bottle. Then I remembered how the landlord was found at the muidered 
travelleris bedside, with his own knife at his feet, and blood upon his hand ; how 
he was hanged for the murder, notwithstanding his protestation that he had indeed 
come thereto kill the traveller for his saddle-bags, but had been stricken motionless 
on finding him already slain; and how the ostler, years afterwards, owned the 
deed. By this time I had made myself quite uncomfortable. I sliiTcd the firc,^ 
and stood with my back to it as long as I could bear the heat, looldng up at the 
darkness beyond the screen, and at the wormy cm tains creeping in and creeping 
out, like the worms iu the ballad of Alonzo the Brave and the Fair Imogene. 

There was an Inn in the cathedral town where I went to school, which had 
pleasanter lecoUections about it than any of these, I took it next. It was the Rih 
where friends used to put up, and where we used to go to see parents, and to have 
salmon and fowls, and be tipped. ' It had an ecclesiastical sign, — the Mitre,— and 
a bar that seemed to be the next best thing to a bishopric, it was so snug. I loved 
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the landlord's youngest daughter to distraction, — but let that pass. It was in this 
Inn that I was cried over by my rosy little sister, because I had acquired a black 
' eye in a fight. And though she had been, that Holly-Tree night, for many a long 
year where all tears are dried, the Mitre softened me yet. 

“ To be continued to-morrow,” said I, when I took my candle to go to bed. 
But my bed took it upon itself to continue the train of tliought that night. It 
carried me away, like the enchanted caipet, to a distant place (though still in 
England), and there, alighting from a stage-coach at another Inn in the snow, as I 
had actually done some years before, I repeated in my sleep a curious experience 
I had really had there. Moie than a year before I made the journey in the course 
of which I put up at that Inn, I had lost a veiy near and dear friend by death. 
Every night since, at home or away from home, I had dreamed of that friend ; 
sometimes as still living ; sometimes as returning from the world of shadows to 
comfort me ; alwaj^s as being beautiful, placid, and happy, never in association 
with any appioach to feai or distiess. It was at a lonely Inn in a wide mooiland 
place, that I halted to pass the night. When I had looked from my bedioom 
window over the waste of snow on which the moon was shining, I sat down by my 
hre to write a letter. I had always, until that hour, kept it within my own breast 
that I dreamed every night of the dear lost one. But in the letter that I 
wrote I recoided thechcumstance, and added that I felt much interested inpioving 
whether the subject of my dieam 'would still be faithful to me, travel-tired, and in 
that remote place. No. I lost the beloved figure of my vision in parting wuth the 
secret, Hy sleep has never looked upon it since, in sixteen years, but once. I 
was in Italy, and a'woke (or seemed to awake), the well-remembered voice distinctly 
in my eais, conversing with it. I entreated it, as it rose above my bed and soaied 
up to the vaulted roof of the old room, to answer me a question I had asked 
touching Ih e F uture Life, hly hands were stiU outstretched towards it as it vanished, 
w^hen I heaid a bell ringing by the garden wall, and a voice in the deep stillness 
of the night calling on ail good Christians to pray for the souls of the dead ; it 
being All Souls’ Eve. 

To return to the Holly-Tree. When I awoke next day, it was freezing hard, 
and the lowering sky threatened more snow. My breakfast cleared aw'^ay, I drew 
my chair into its former place, and, with the fire getting so much the better of the 
landscape that I sat in twilight, resumed my Inn remembrances. 

That was a good Inn down in Wiltshire where I put up once, in the days of the 
hard Wiltshire ale, and before all beer was bitterness. It was on the skirts of 
Salisbury Plain, and the midnight wind that rattled my lattice window came- 
moaning at me ifrora Stonehenge. Theie was a hangei-on at that establishment 
(a supernatuiallypieserved Druid I believe him to have been, and to be still), with 
long white hair, and a flinty blue eye always looking afar off ; who claimed to have 
been a shepherd, and who seemed to be ever watching for the reappearance, on the 
yerge of the hoiizon, of some ghostly flock of sheep that had been mutton for 
many ages. He was a man with a weird belief in him that no one could count 
the stones of Stonehenge twice, and make the same number of them ; likewise, 
that any one who counted them three times nine times, and then stood in the centre 
and said, ** I dare I ” would behold a tremendous apparition, and be stricken dead. 
He pretended to have seen a bustard (I suspect him to have been familiar with the 
dodo), in manner following : He was out upon the plain at the close of a late 
^utumn day, when he dimly discerned, going on before him at a curious fitfully 
bounding pace, what he at first supposed to be a gig-umbrella that had beenblo-wn 
from some conveyance, but what he presently believed to be a lean dwarf man upon 
a little pony. Having followed this object for some distance without gaining on it, 
and having called to it many times without receiving any ansv:er, he pursued it for 
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miles and miles, when, at length coming up with it, he discovered it to be the last 
bustard in Great Britain, degenerated into a wingless state, and running along the 
ground. Resolved to capture him or perish in the attempt, he closed with the 
bustard ; but the bustard, who had formed a counter-resolution that he should do 
neither, thiew him, stunned him, and was last seen" making off due west. This 
weird man, at that stage of metempsychosis, may have been a sleep-walker or an 
enthusiast or a robber ; buc I awoke one night to find him in the dark at my bed- 
side, repeating the Athanasian Creed in. a terrific voice. I paid my bill next day, 
and letired from the county with all possible precipitation. 

That was not a commonplace story which worked itself out at a little Inn in 
Switzerland, while I was staying there. It was a veiy homely place, in a village 
of one narrow zigzag street, among mountains, and you went in at the main door 
through the cow-house, and among the mules and the dogs and the fowls, before 
ascending a great bare staircase to the rooms ; which were all of unpainted wood, 
without plastering or papenng, — like rough packing-cases. Outside theie was 
nothing but the sti'aggling street, a little toy chmch with a copper-coloured steeple, 
a pine forest, a torrent, mists, and mountain-sides. A young man belonging to 
this Inn had disappeared eight weeks before (it was wintei-tiine; , and was supposed 
to have had some undiscovered love affair, and to have gone for a soldier. He had 
got up in the night, and dropped into the village street from the loft in which he 
slept with another man ; and' he had done it so quietly, that his companion and 
fellow-labouier had heard no movement when he was awakened in the morning, 
and they said, “ Louis, where is Henri ? ” They looked for him high and low, m 
vain, and gave him up. Now, outside this Inn, there stood, as there stood outside 
every dwellmg in the village, a stack of firewood ; but the stack belonging to the 
Inn was higher than any of the rest, because the Inn was the richest house, and 
burnt the most fuel. It began to be noticed, while they were looking high and low, 
that a Bantam cock, part of the live stock of the Inn, put himself wondeifully out 
of his way to get to the top of this wood-stack ; and that he would stay theie for 
hours and hours, crowing, until he appeared in danger of splitting himself. Five 
weeks went on, — six weeks, — and still this terrible Bantam, neglecting his domestic 
affairs, was always on the top of the wood-stack, crowing the very eyes out of his 
head. By this time it was perceived that Louis had become inspiied with a violent 
animosity towards the terrible Bantam, and one morning he was seen by a woman, 
who sat nursing her goitre at a little window in a gleam of sun, to catch up a 
rough billet of wood, with a great oath, hurl it at the terrible Bantam crowing on 
the wood-stack, and bring him down dead. Heieupon the woman, with a sudden 
light in her mind, stole round to the back of the wood-stack, and, being a good 
climber, as all those women are, climbed up, and soon was seen upon the summit, 
screaming, looking down the hollow within, and crying, “ Seize Louis, the 
muiderei I Ring the church bell ! Here is the body I ” I saw the murderer that 
day, and I saw him as I sat by my fire at the Holly-Tree Inn, and I see him now, 
lying shackled with cords on the stable litter, among the mild eyes and the smoking 
breath of the cows, waiting to be taken away by the police, and stared at by the 
fearful village. A heavy animal, — ^the dullest animal in the stables, — with a stupid 
head, and a lumpish face devoid of any trace of scn^ibilicy, who had been, within 
the knowledge of the murdered youth, an embezzler of ceiiain small moneys 
belonging to his master, and who had taken this hopeful mode of putting a possible 
accuser out of his way. All of which he confessed next day, like a sulky wretch 
who couldn^t be tioubled any more, now that they had got hold of him, and meant 
to make an end of him. I saw him once again, on the day of my depaiture fiom 
the Inn. In that Canton the headsman still does his office wuth a swoid ; and I 
came upon this muiderer sitting bound, to a chair, with his eyes bandaged, on a 
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scaflfold in a little maiket-place. In that instant, a gieat swoid (loaded with qaick- 
silver in the thick part of the blade), swept round him like a gust of wind or fire, 
and there was no such creature in the woild. My wonder was, not that he was so 
suddenly dispatched, but that any head was left unreaped, within a radius of fifty 
yards of that tremendous sickle. 

1 hat was a good Inn, too, with the kind, cheerful landlady and the honest land- 
lord, where I lived in the shadow of Mont Blanc, and where one of the apartments 
has a zoological pajjering on the walls, not so accurately joined but that the 
elephant occasionally rejoices in a tiger’s hind legs and tail, while the lion puts on 
a trunk and tusks, and the bear, moulting as it were, appeals as to portions of 
himself like a leopaid. I made several American friends at that Inn, who all 
called Mont Blanc Mount Blank, — except one good-humoured gentleman, of a 
veiy sociable nature, who became on such intimate terms with it that he spoke of 
it familiarly as “Blank;” observing, at breakfast, “Blank looks pretty tall this 
morning; ” or considerably doubting in the courtyaid in the evening, whether 
there warn’t some go-ahead naters in our countiy, sir, that w'ould make out the 
top of Blank in a couple of hours from first start — now ! 

Once I passed a fortnight at an Inn in the North of England, where I was 
haunted by the ghost of a tremendous pic. It was a Yorkshire pie, like a fort, — 
an abandoned fort with nothing in it ; but the waiter had a fixed idea that it was 
a point of ceremony at every meal to put the pie on the table. After some days I 
tiled to hint, in several delicate ways, that I consideied the pie done with ; as, for 
example, by emptying fag-ends of glasses of wine into it ; putting cheese-plates 
and spoons into it, as into a basket ; putting -wine-bottles into it, as into a cooler; 
but always in vain, the pie being invariably cleaned out again and bi ought up as 
before. At last, beginning to be doubtful whether I was not the -^dctim of a 
'ipectral illusion, and whether my health and spirits might not sink under the 
hoirors of an imaginaiy pie, I cut a triangle out of it, fully as large as the musical 
instrument of that name in a powerful orchestra. Human prevision could not 
have foreseen the result — ^but the waiter mended the pie. With some effectual 
species of cement, he adroitly fitted the tiiangle in again, and I paid my reckoning 
and fled. 

The Holly-Tree was getting rather dismal. I made an oveiland expedition 
bej'ond the screen, and penetrated as far as the fourth -wundow. Heie I was 
diiven back by stress of weather. Arrived at my winter-quarters once more, I 
made up the fire, and took another Inn. ** 

It was in the remotest part of Cornwall. A gi*eat annual hliners’ Feast was 
being holden at the Inn, when I and my traveUing companions presented ourselves 
at night among the wild crowd that were dai-cing before it by torchlight. We 
bad had a break-down in the daik, on a stony morass some miles away; and I 
had the honour of leading one of the unharnessed post-horses. If any lady 
or gentleman, on perusal of the present lines, will take any very tall post-horse 
with his traces hanging about his legs, and will conduct him by the bearing-rein 
into, the heart of a country dance of a hundred and fifty couples, that lady or 
gentleman will then, and only then, form an adequate idea of the extent to 
which that post-horse will tread on his conductor’s toes. Over and above which^ 
the po^t-horse, finding three hundred people whirling about him, will probably 
rear, and also lash out with his hind legs, in a manner incompatible with dignity 
or self-respect on his conductor’s part. With such little drawbacks on my 
usually impressive aspect, I appealed at this Cornish Inn, to the unutterable 
wonder of the Coinhh Miners. It was fuB, and twenty times full, and nobody 
could he received but the post-hoise,— though to get lid of that noble animal was 
something. While my fellow-travellers and I were discussing how to pass the 
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jiiglit and so mucli of the next day as must intervene before the jovial blacksmith 
and the jovial wheelwright would be in a condition to go out on the morass and 
mend the coach, an honest man stepped forth fiom the crowd and proposed his unlet 
floor of two rooms, with supper of eggs and bacon, ale and punch. We joyfully 
accompanied him home to strangest of clean houses, where we were well 
entertained to the satisfaction of all parties. But the novel feature of the enter- 
tainment was, that our host was a chair-maker, and that the chairs assigned to us 
were mere frames, altogether without bottoms of any sort ; so that we passed the 
evening on perches. Kor was this the absurdcst consequence; for when we 
unbent at supper, and any one of us gave way to laughter, he forgot the pecu- 
liarity of his position, and instantly disappeared. I myself, doubled up into an 
attitude from which self-extrication was impossible, was taken out of my frame, 
like a clowm in a comic pantomime who lias tumbled into a tub, five times by the 
taper’s light during the eggs and bacon. 

The Holly-Tiee was fast reviving within me a sense of loneliness. I began to 
feel conscious that my subject would never carry on until I was dug out. I might 
he a week here, — weelis ! 

There was a story with a singular idea in it, connected with an Inn I once 
passed a night at in a picturesque old town on the Welsh border. In a laige 
double-bedded room of this Inn there had been a suicide committed by poison, in 
one bed, while a tired traveller slept unconscious in the other. After that time, 
the suicide bed was never used, but the other constantly was; the disused 
bedstead remaining in the room empt5% though as to all other respects in its old 
state. The story ran, that whosoever slept in this room, though never so entire a 
stranger, from never so far ofif, was invariably observed to come down in the 
morning with an impression that he smelt Laudanum, and that his mind always 
turned upon the subject of suicide ; to which, whatever kind of man he might 
be,, he was ceitain to malse some reference if he conversed with any one. This 
went on for years, until it at length induced the landlord to take the disused 
bedstead down, and bodily bum it, — ^bed, hangings, and all. The strange 
influence (this was the story) now changed to a faintei one, but never changed 
afterwards. The occupant of that room, with occasional but very rare exceptions, 
would come down in the morning, tiying to recall a forgotten dream he had had 
in the night. The landlord, on his mentioning his perplexity, would suggest 
various commonplace subjects, not one of which, as he very well knew, was the 
true subject. But the moment the landlord suggested ‘‘Poison,” the traveller 
stalled, and cried, “Yes I” He never failed to accept that suggestion, and he 
never recalled any more of the dieam. 

This reminiscence brought tlie Welsh Inns in general before me; with the 
women in their round hats, and tlie haipers with their white beards (venerable, but 
humbugs, I am afraid), playing outside the door while I took my dinner. The 
transition was natural to the Highland Inns, with the oatmeal bannocks, the 
honey, the venison steaks, the trout from the loch, the whisky, and perhaps 
(having the materials so temptingly at hand) the Athol brose. Once was I 
coming south from the Scottish Highlands in hot haste, hoping to change quicldy 
at the station at the bottom of a certain wild historical glen, when these eyes did 
with mortification see the lantUord come out with a telescope and sweep the 
whole prospect for the horses ; which horses were away picking up their own 
living, and did not heave in sight imder four hours. Having thought of the loch- 
Irout, I was taken by quick association to the Anglers’ Inns of England (I have 
assisted at innumerable feats of angling by lying in the bottom of the boat, whole 
summer days, doing nothing with the greatest perseverance; which I have 
geneially found to be as effectual towaids tlie taking of fish as tlie finest tackle 
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and the utmost science), and to the pleasant white, clean, fiower-pot-decorated 
bedrooms of those inns, overlooking the river, and the feiry, and the green ait, 
and the church-spire, and the country bridge ; and to the peerless Emma with 
the bright eyes and the pretty smile, who waited, bless her ! with a natural gi ace 
that would have conveiled Blue-Beard. Casting my eyes upon my Holly-Tree 
lire, I next discerned among the glowing coals the pictures of a score or more of 
those wonderful English posting-inns which we are all so sorry to have lost, which 
were so large and so comfoi table, and which, were such monuments of British sub^ 
mission to rapacity and extortion. He who would see these houses pining awai’, 
let him walk from Basingstoke, or even Windsor, to London, byway of Hounslow, 
and moralise on their perishing remains ; the stables ciumbling to dust ; unsettled 
labourers and wanderers bivouacking in the outhouses ; grass glowing in the 
yards ; tlie looms, where erst so many hundred beds of down were made up, let 
off to Irish lodgeis at eighteenpence a week ; a little ill-lcrk*»-g bocr-'hor -blink- 
ing in the tap of foimer days, burning coach-house gal4-> 'or li-.fuooc’ hc'-mg oiie 
of its two windows bunged up, as if it had received punishment in a hght with the 
Railroad ; a low, bandy-legged, biick-making bulldog standing in the doorway. 
What could I next see in my fire so naturally as the new railway-house of these 
times near the dismal country station ; with nothing particular on draught but cold air 
and damp, nothing worth mentioning in the larder but new mortar, and no business 
doing beyond a. conceited affectation of luggage in the hall ? Then I came to the 
Inns of Palis, with the pretty apartment of four pieces up one hundred and seventy- 
five waxed stairs, the privilege of linging the bell all day long without influencing 
anybody’s mind or body but your own, and the not-too-much-for-dinner, consider- 
ing the piice. Next to the provincial Inns of France, with the great church-tower 
using above the courtyard, the horse-bells jingling menily up and down the street 
beyond, and the clocks of all descriptions in m the looms, which are never right, 
unless taken at the precise minute when, by getting exactly twelve hours too fast 
or too slow, they unintentionally become so Away I went, next, to the lesser 
roadside Inns of Italy ; where all the diify clothes in the house (not in wear) are 
always lying in your anteroom; wheie the mosquitoes malre a raisin pudding of 
your face in summer, and the cold bites it blue in winter ; where you get what 
you can, and forget what you can’t ; wheie I should again like to be boiling my 
tea in a pocket-handkerchief dumpling, for want of a teapot. So to the old palace 
Inns and old monastery Inns, in towns and cities of the same bright country ; with 
their massive quadrangular stafrcases, whence you may look from among cluster- 
ing pillars high into the blue vault of heaven ; with their stately banqueting-rooms, 
and vast lefectories ; with their labyrinths of ghostly bedchambers, and their 
glimpses into gorgeous streets that have no appearance of reality or'possibility. 
■So to the close little Inns of the Malaria districts, with their pale attendants, and 
their peculiar smell of never lettipg in the air. So to the immense fantastic Inns 
of Venice, with the cry of the gondolier below, as he skims the corner ; the grip 
of the watery odours on one particular little hit of the biidge of your nose (which 
is never released while you stay there) ; and the great bell of St. Mark’s Cathedial 
tolling midnight. Next I put up for a minute at the restless Inns upon the Rhme, 
where your going to bed, no matter at what hour, appears to be the tocsin for 
everybody else’s getting up ; and where, in the table-d’hdte room at the end of 
the long table (with several Towers of Babel on it at the other end, all made of 
white plates), One Imot of stoutish men, entirely dressed in jewels and dirt, and 
having nothing else upon them, wt7l remain all night, clinking glasses, and sing- 
ing about the river that flows, and the grape that grows, and Rhine wine that 
beguiles, and Rhine woman that smiles and hi drink drink my friend and ho drink 
drink my brother, and all the rest of it I departed tlience, as a njatter of course, 
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to other Gentian Inns, where all the eatables are soddened down to the same 
jflavoui, and where the mind is distuibed by tlie appaiition of hot puddings, and 
boiled chenies, sweet and slab, at awfully unexpected periods of the repast. A fter 
a diaught of sparkling beer from a foaming glass jug, and a glance of recognition 
through the windows of the student beei -houses at Heidelberg and elsewlieie, 1 
put out to sea for the Inns of America, with then four bundled beds apiece, and 
theii eight or nine hundred ladies and gentlemen at dinner eveiy day. Again I 
stood in the bar-rooms thereof, taking my evening cobbler, julep, sling, oi cock- 
tail. Again I listened to my friend the Geneial, — whom I had known for five 
minutes, in the course of which period he had made me intimate foi life with two 
Majors, who again had made me intimate for life with tin ee Colonels, who again 
had made me brother to twenty-two civiliane, — cg''in. I say, I listened to my 
friend the General, leisurely expounding the . >■ the establishment, as to 

gentlemen’s moming-ioom, sir ; ladies’ moining-room, sir ; gentlemen’s evening- 
room, sir; ladies’ evening-room, sir ; ladies’ and gentlemen’s evening reunitin g- 
room, sir; music-ioom, sir; reading-ioom, sii ; overfoui hundred sleeping-i ooms, 
sir ; and the entire planned and fimted within twelve calendar months from the 
first clearing oiF of the old encumbrances on the plot, at a cost of five bundled 
thousand dollais, sir. Again I found, as to my individual way of thinking, that 
the greater, the moie gorgeous, and the moie dollaious the c~t-bV”^'*T.cnt w^as, the 
less desiiable it "was. Nevertheless, again I diank my co:)’)! , ’uJuj), sling, or 
cocktail, in all good-will, to my friend the General, and n-\ nicnd-) ihc Majors, 
Colonels, and civilians idl ; full well knowing that, whatever little motes my 
beamy eyes may have descried in theirs, they belong to a kind, generous, laige- 
heaited, and great people. 

Iliad been going on lately at a quick pace to keep my solitude out of my mind ; 
but here I broke down for good, and gave up tlie subject. What was I to do ? 
What was to become of me Into what extremity was I submissively to sink ? 
'Supposing that, like Baron Trenck, I looked out for a mouse or spider, and found 
one, and beguiled my imprisonment by training it } Even that might be dangci- 
ous \vith a view to the future. I might be so far gone when the load did come 
to be cut through the snow, that, on my way forth, I might burst into teais, 
and beseech, like the prisoner who was released in his old age from the Bastille, 
to be taken back again to the five wmdows, the ten curtains, and the sinuous 
• draper}'. 

A desperate idea came into my head. Under any other circumstances I should 
have rejected it ; but, in tlie strait at which I was, I held it fast. Could I so 
far overcome the inherent basbfnlness which withheld me from the landlord’s 
table and the company I might find there, as to call up the Boots, and ask him 
to take a chair, — and something in a liquid form, — and talk to me ? I could. 
'I would. I did. 


SECOND BRANCH. 

THE BOOTS. 

Where had he been in his time ? he repeated, when I asked him the ques- 
tion. Lord, he had been everywhere ! And what had he been } Bless you, 
he had been eveiything you could mention a’most I 

, Seen a good deal } Why, of course he had. I should say so, he could assure 
me, if I only knew about a twentieth part of what had come in hu way. Why, it 
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would be easier for him, he expected, to tell what he hadn't seen than what he 
had. Ah ! A deal, it would. 

What was the cuiiousest thing he had seen ? Well ! He didn’t know. He 
couldn’t momently name what was the curiousest thing he had seen, — unless it 
was a Unicorn, — and he see him once at a Fair. But supposing a young gentle- 
man not eight year old was to run away with a fine young woman of seven, might 
I think that a. queer start ? Certainly. Then that was a stait as he himself had 
had his blessed eyes on, and he had cleaned the shoes they run away in — and 
they was so little that he couldn’t get his hand into ’em. 

Master Harry Waliners’ father, you see, he lived at the Elrases, doum away by 
Shooter’s Hill there, six or seven miles from Lunnon. He was a gentleman of 
spirit, and good-looking, and held his head up when he walked, and had what 
you may call Fire about him. He wrote poetry, and he rode, and he ran, and he 
tiicketed, and he danced, and he acted, and he done it all equally beautiful. He 
was uncommon proud of Mastei Harry as was his only child ; but he didn’t spoil 
him neither. He was a gentleman that had a will of his own and a eye of his 
own, and that would be minded. Consequently, though he made quite a com- 
panion of the fine bright boy, and was delighted to see him so fond of reading his' 
fairy books, and was never tired of hearing him say my name is Norval, or hearing 
him sing his songs about Young May Moons is beaming love, and '\^icn he as 
adores thee has left but the name, and that ; still he kept the command over th<^ 
child, and the child was a child, and it’s to be wished more of ’em was ! 

How did Boots happen to know all this ? Why, through being under-gaidener. 
Of course he couldn’t be under-gardener, and be always about, in the summer- 
time, near the windows on the lawn, a mowing, and sweeping, and weeding, and 
pruning, and this and that, without getting acquainted with the ways of the 
family. Even supposing Master Hairy hadn’t come to him one moining eaily, 
and said, “Cobbs, how should you spell Norah, if you was asked?” and then 
began cutting it in print all over the fence. 

He couldn’t say he had taken particular notice of children before that ; but 
1 eaily it was pretty to see them two mites a going about the place together, deep 
in love. And the courage of the boy f Bless your soul, he’d have throwed oiFhis 
little hat, and tucked up his little sleeves, and gone in at a Lion, he would, if 
they had happened to meet one, and she had been frightened of him. One day 
he stops, along with her, wheie Boors was hoeing w^eeds in the gravel, and says, 
speaking up, “Cobbs,” he says, “I like jrou” “Do you, sir? I’m proud to 
hear it.” “Yes, I do, Cobbs. Why do I like you, do you think, Cobbs?” 
“ Don’t know, Master Hariy, I am sure.” “ Because Norah likes you, Cobbs.” 
“ Indeed, sir ? That’s very gratifying.” “ Gratifying, Cobbs ? It’s better than 
millions of the brightest diamonds to be liked by Norah.” “ Certainly, sir.” 
“ You’re going away, ain’t you, Cobbs ? ” “ Yes, Sir.” “ Would you like another 
situation, Cobbs ? ” “ Well, sir, I shouldn’t object, if it was a good ’un.” 

“Then, Cobbs,” says he, “you shall be our Head Gardener when w’e are married.’^ 
And he tucks her, in her little sky-blue mantle, under his arm, and walks away. 

Boots could assure me that it was better than a picter, and equal to a play, to 
see them babies, with their long, bright, curling hair, their sparkling eyes, and 
their beautiful light tread, a rambling about the garden, deep in love. Boots was 
of opinion that the birds believed they was birds, and kept up with ’em, singing 
to please ’em. Sometimes they would creep under the Tulip-tree, and would sit 
there with their arms round one another’s necks, and their soft cheeks touching, a 
reading about the Prince and the Dragon, and the good and bad enchanters, and 
the king’s fair daughter. Sometimes he would hear them planning about having 
a house in a forest, keeping bees and a cow, and living entirely on milk and 
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laoncy. Once he came upon them by the pond, and heaid Master Han y say. 
Adorable Norah, kiss me, and say you love me to distraction, or 1 11 jump in 
head-foiemost ” And Boots made no question he would have done it if she 
hadn’t complied. On the whole, Boots said it had a tendency to make-him feel 
as if he was in love himself— only he didn’t exactly know who with. 

« Cobbs,” said Master Harry, one evening, when Cobbs was watering the 
flowers, “I am going on a visit, this present Midsummer, to my grandmamma’s 
at York.” 

“Are you indeed, sir } I hope you’ll have a pleasant time. I am going into 
Yorlishire, myself, when I leave here.” 

“ Are you going to your grandmamma’s, Cobbs ? ” 

“ No, sir. I haven’t got such a thing.” 

“ Not as a grandmamma, Cobbs ? ” 

“No, sir.” 

The boy looked on at the watering of the flowers for a little while, and then 
said, “I shall be very glad indeed to go, Cobbs, — Norah’s going.” 

“You’ll be all right then, sir,” says Cobbs, “with your beautiful sweetheait 
by your side.” 

“ Cobbs,” returned the boy, flushing, “ I nevei let anybody joke about it, when 
I can pi event them.” 

“It wasn’t a joke, sir,” says Cohbs, with humility, — “ wasn’t so meant.” 

“lam glad of that, Cobbs, because I like you, you know, and you’re going to 
live with us. —Cobbs ! ” 

“ Sir.” 

“ What do you think my grandmamma gives me when I go down there ? ” 

“ I couldn’t so much as make a guess, sir.” 

“ A Bank of England five-pound note, Cobbs.” 

“Whew ! ” says Cobbs, “ that’s a spankmg sum of money. Master Haiiy.” 

“ A person could do a good deal with such a sum of money as that,^ — couldn’t a 
person, Cobbs ? ” 

“ I believe you, sir ! ” 

“ Cobbs,” said the boy, “ I’ll tell you a secret. At Norah’s house, they have 
been joking her about me, and pretending to laugh at our being engaged, — 
pretending to make game of it, Cobbs ] ” 

“ Such, sir,” says Cobbs, “is the depravity of human natur.” 

The boy, looking exactly like his father, stood for a few minutes with his 
glowing face towards the suiiset, and then depaited with, “ Good-night, Cobbs. 
I’m going in.” 

If I was to ask Boots how it happened that he was a going to leave that place 
just at that piesciit time, well, he couldn’t rightly answer me. He did suppose he 
might have stayed there till now if he had been anyways inclined. But, you see, 
he was younger then, and he wanted change. That’s what he wanted, — change. 
Mr. Walmers, he said to him w^hen he gave him notice of his intentions to leave, 
“Cobbs,” he says, “have you anythink to complain of.? I make the inquiry 
because if I find that any of my people really has anythink to complain of, I wish 
to make it right if I can/’ “No, sir,” says Cobbs; “ thanking you, sir, I find 
myself as weU sitiwated here as I could hope to be anywheres. The truth is, 
sir, that I’m argoing to seek my fortun*.” “O, indeed, Cobbs!” he sajjs; “I 
hope you may find it.” And Boots could assure me — ^which he did, touching his 
hair with his boo^ack, as a salute in the way of his present calling — that he hadn’t 
found it yet. 

Well, sir ! Boots left the Elmses when his time was up, and Master Harrj*, he 
went down to ^e old lady’s at York, which old lady would have given that child 
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tlie teetli out of her head (if she had had any), she was so wiapped up in him. Wiiat 
does that Infant do,— for Infant you may call him and be within the mark, — but 
cut away from that old lady’s wdtli his Norah, on a expedition to go to Gretna 
Green and be married I 

Sir, Boots was at this identical Holly-Tree Inn (having left it seveial times since 
to better himself, but always come back through one thing or another), when, one 
summer afternoon, the coach drives up, and out of the coach gets them two 
childien. The Guard says to our Governor, “I don’t quite make out these little 
passengers, but the young gentleman’s words was, that they was to be brought 
heie.” The young gentleman gets out; hands his lady out; gives the Guard 
something for himself; says to our Governor, “We’re to stop here to-night, 
please. Sitting-room and two bedrooms will be required. Chops and cherry- 
pudding for two 1 ” and tucks her, in her little sky-blue mantle, undei his arm, and 
walks into the house much bolder than Brass. 

Boots leaves me to judge what the amazement of that establishment was, when 
these two tiny cieatures all alone by themselves was marched into the Angel, — 
much more so, when he, who had seen them without their seeing him, give the 
Governor his views of the expedition they was upon. “ Cobbs,” says the Governor, 
“ if this is so, I must set oif myself to York, and quiet their friends’ minds. In 
which case you must keep your eye upon ’em, and humour ’em, till I come back. 
But before I take these measures, Cobbs, I should wish you to find from them- 
selves whether your opinion is correct.” Sir, to you,” says Cobbs, “ that shall 
be done directly.” 

So Boots goes up-stairs to the Angel, and theie he finds Master Hairy on 
a e-normous sofa, — ^immense at any time, but looldng like the Great Bed of Ware, 
compared with him, — a diying the eyes of Miss Norah with his pocket-hankechei . 
Their little legs was entiiely off the ground, of course, and it reidly is not possible 
for Boots to express to me how small them cliildien looked. 

“It’s Cobbs ! It’s Cobbs I” ciies [Master Harry, and comes running to him, 
and catching hold of his hand. Miss Norah comes running to him on t’other 
side and catching hold of his t’other hand, and they both jump for joy. 

“ I see you a getting out, sir,” says Cobbs. “I thought it was you. I thought 
I couldn’t be mistaken in your height and figure. What’s the object of your 
journey, sir? — Matrimonial?” 

“We are going to be married, Cobbs, at Gretna Green,” returned the boy. 
“ We have run away on purpose. Norah. has been in rather low spirits, Cobbs ; 
but she’ll be happy, now we have found you to be our fiiend.” 

“Thank you, sir, and thank you, miss,” says Cobbs, “for your good opinion. 
Did you bring any luggage with you, sir ? ” 

If I will believe Boots when he gives me his word and honour upon it, the 
lady had got a parasol, a smelling-bottle, a round and a half of cold buttered 
toast, eigfit peppermint drops, and a haii-brnish, — seemingly a doll’s. The 
gentleman had got about half a dozen yards of string, a Imife, three or four 
hheets of writing-paper folded up surprising small, a orange, and a Chaney mug 
with his name upon rt. 

“ What may be the exact natur of your plans, sir ? ” says Cobbs. 

“To go on,” replied the boy, — which the courage of that boy was something 
wonderful 1 — in the morning, and be married to-morrow.” 

“Just so, sir,” says Cobbs. “Would it meet your views, sir, if I was to 
accompany you.” 

When Cobbs said this, they both jumped for joy again, and cried out, “ Oh, 
ySs, yes, Cobbs ! Yes ! ” 

“ Well, sir,” says Cobbs. “ If you will excuse my having th% freedom to give 
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an opinion, what I should recommend would be this. I’m acquainted with a 
pony, sir, which, put in a pheavton that I could boriow, would take you and 
Mrs. Hariy Walmers, Junior, (myself dnving, if you approved,) to the end of 
vour jouiney in a veiy short space of time. I am not altogether sure, sir, that 
this pony will be at libeity to-moirow, but even if you had to wait ovei to-moirow 
for him, it might be worth your w^hile. As to the small account here, sii, in case 
you was to find yourself running at all short, that don’t signify ; because I'm a 
pait propnetor of this inn, and it could stand over.” 

Boots assuies me that when they clapped their hands, and jumped for joy 
again, and called him “ Grood Cobbs !” and ‘‘Dear Cobbs ! ” and bent across 
him to kiss one another in the delight of their confiding hearts, he felt himself 
the meanest rascal for deceiving ’em that evei was born. 

“Is there anything you want just at present, sir?” says Cobbs, moitally 
ashamed of himself. 

“We should like some cakes aftei dinnei,” answeied Master Harry, folding 
his arms, putting out one leg, and looking straight at him, “and two apples, — 
and jam. With dinner we should lilce to have toast-and- water. But Noiah 
has always been accustomed to half a glass of currant wine at dessert. And so 
ha\e I.” 

“It shall be ordered at the bar, sir,” says Cobbs ; and away he went. 

Boots has the feeling as fiesli upon him at this minute of speaking as he had 
then, tliat he would far rather have had it out in half a dozen rounds with the 
Governor than have combined with him ; and that he wished wdth all his heait 
there was any impossible place where those two babies could make an impossible 
marriage, and live impossibly happy ever afterwaids. However, as it couldn’t 
be, he went into the Governor’s plans, and the Governor set off for Yoik in half 
an hour. 

The way in which the women of that house — without exception—eveiy one of 
’em — married and single — took to that boy when they heard the stoiy. Boots 
considers surprising. It was as much as he could do to keep ’em fiom dashing 
into the room and kissing him. They climbed up all sorts of places, at the 
nsk of their lives, to look at him thiough a pane of glass. They was seven deep 
at the keyhole. They was out of their mmds about him and his bold spirit. 

In the evening, Boots went into the room to see how the runaway couple was 
getting on. The gentleman was on the window-seat, 'supporting the lady in 
his arms. She had tears upon her face, and was lying, veiy tued and half asleep, 
with her head upon his shoulder. 

“Mrs. Harry Walmers, Junior, fati^ed, sir ? ” says Cobbs. 

“Yes, she is tired, Cobbs ; but she is not used to be awayTrom home, and she 
has been in low spirits again. Cobbs, do you think you could bnng a biffin, 
please ? ” 

“ I ask your pardon, sir,” says Cobbs. “ What was it you — ? ” 

“ I think a Norfolk biffin would rouse her, Cobbs. She is very fond of them.” 

Boots withdiew in search of the required restorative, and, when he brought it 
in, the^ gentleman handed it to the lady, and fed her witli a spoon, and took a 
little himself ; the lady *being heavy with sleep, and rather cross. “ What should 
you think, sir,” says Cobbs, “ of a chamber candlestick ?” The gentleman 
approved ; the chambermaid w^ent first, up the great staircase ; the lady, in her 
sky-blue mantle, followed, gallantly escoited by the gentleman ; the gentleman 
embraced her at her door, and retired to his own apartment, where Boots softly 
locked him up. 

Boots couldn’t but feel W'itli increased acuteness what a base deceiver he w^s, 
^hen they consuk-ed him at breakfast (they had ordered sweet milk-and-water, and 
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toast and currant jelly, over-night) about the pony. It really was as much as he 
could do, he don’t mind confessing to me, to look them two young things in the 
face, and think what a wicked old father of lies he had grown up to be. Kow- 
soniever, he went on a lying like a Trojan about the pony. He told ’em that it 
did so unfort’nately happen that the pon}^ was half clipped, you see, and that he 
couldn’t be taken out in that state, for fear it should strike to his inside. But 
that he’d be finished clipping in the course of the day, and that to-morrow morn- 
ing at eight o’clock the pheayton would be ready. Boots’s view of the whole 
case, looking back on it in my room, is, that Mrs. Harry Walmers, Junior, was 
beginning to give in. She hadn’t had her hair cuiled when she went to bed, 
and she didn’t seem quite up to brushing it heiself, and its getting in her ejes 
put her out. But nothing put out Master Harry. He sat behind his breakfast- 
cup, a tearing away at the jelly, as if he had been his own father. 

After breakfast, Boots is inclined to consider that they drawed soldiers, — at 
least, he knows that many such was found in the fireplace, all on horseback. In 
the course of the morning. Master Harry rang the bell,— it was surpiising how 
that there boy did cany on, — and said, in a spiightly way, “ Cobbs, is there any 
good walks in this neighbourhood ” 

“ Yes, sir,” says Cobbs. ** There’s Love-lane.” 

“ Get out with you, Cobbs I ” — that was that there boy’s expression, — 
“ you’re joking.” 

** Begging your pardon, sir,” says Cobbs, <Hheie really is Love-lane. And 
a pleasant walk it is, and pioud shall I be to show it to yourself and Mrs. 
Harry Walmers, Junior.” 

“ Norah, dear,” said Master Harry, “ this is curious. We really ought to see 
Love-lane. Put on your bonnet, my sweetest darling, and we will go theie with 
Cobbs.” 

Boots leaves me to judge what a Beast he felt himself to be, when that young 
pair told him, as they all three jogged along together, that they had made up theii 
minds to give him two thousand guineas a year as head-gardener, on accounts of 
his being so true a fiiend to ’em. Boots could have wished at the moment that 
the earth would have opened and swallowed him up, he felt so mean, with theii 
beaming eyes a looking at him, and believing him. Well, sir, he turned the 
conversation as well as he could, and he took ’em down Love-lane to the water- 
meadows, and theie Master Harry would have drowned himself in half a moment 
more, a getting out a water-lily for hei, — but nothing daunted that boy. Well, 
sir, they was tired out. All being so new and strange to ’em, they was tired as 
tired could be. And they laid down on a bank of daisies, like the children in the 
wood, leastv.^ays meadows, and fell asleep. 

Boots don’t know — ^perhaps I do, — but never mind, it don’t signify either way 
— why it made a man fit to make a fool of himself to see them two pretty babies 
a lying there in the clear still sunny day, not dreaming half so hard when they 
was asleep as they done when they was awake. But, Lord ! when you come to 
think of yourself, you know, and what a game you have been up to ever since 
you was in your own cradle, and what a poor sort of a chap you are, and how it's 
always either Yesterday with you, or else To-moirow, and never To-day, that’s 
where it is ! 

Well, sir, they woke up at last, and then one thing was getting pretty clear to 
Boots, namely, that Mrs. Harry Walmerses, Junior’s, temper was on the move. 
When Master Harry took her round the waist, she said he “ teased her so ; ” and 
when he says, ‘‘Norah, my young May Moon, your Haiiy tease you ? ” she tells 
him, Yes ; and I want to go home ! ” 

A biled fowl, and baked bread-and-butter pudding, brought Mrs. Walmers up 
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a little ; but Boots could have wished, he must piivately own to me, to have seen 
her more sensible of the woice of love, and less abandoning of heiself to curiants. 
However, Master Harry, he kept up, and his noble heart was as fond as ever. 
Mrs. Walmers turned very sleepy about dusk, and began to ciy. Therefoie, Mrs. 
Walmers went off to bed as per yesterday ; and Master Hany ditto repeated. 

About eleven or twelve at night comes back the Governor in a chaise, along 
with Mr. Walmers and a elderly lady. Mr. Walmers looks amused and very 
serious, both at once, and says to oui missis, “ We are much indebted to you, 
ma’am, for your kind care of our little children, which we can never sufficiently 
acknowledge. Fraj^ ma’am, wheie is my boy ?” Our missis says, ** Cobbs has 
the dear child 111 charge, sir. Cobbs, show P'orty ! ” Then he says to Cobbs, 
•* Ah. Cobbs, I am glad to %t^you ! I understood you was here ! ” And Cobbs 
says, “ Yes, sir. Your most obedient, sir.” 

I may be surprised to hear Boots say it, perhaps ; but Boots assuies me that his 
heart beat like a hammer, going up-stairs. beg your pardon, sir,” says he, 
while unlocking the door ; “ I hope you are not angiy with Master Haiiy. For 
Master Harry is a fine boy, sir, and will do you credit and honour.”^ And Boots 
signifies to me, that, if the fine boy’s father had contradicted him in the daring 
state of mind in which he then was, he thinks he should have “fetched him a 
crack,” and taken the consequences. 

But Mr. Walmeis only says, “Ho, Cobbs. Ho, my good fellow. Thank 
you ! ” And, the door being opened, goes in. 

Boots goes in too, holding the light, and he sees Mr. Walmeis go up to the 
bedside, bend gently down, and kiss the little sleeping face. Then he stands 
looking at it for a minute, looking wonderfully like it (they do say he ran away 
with Mis. Walmers) ; and then he gently shakes the little ‘shoulder, 

“ Harry, my dear boy ! Harry ! ” 

Master Harry staits up and loolcs at him. Looks at Cobbs too. Such is 
the honour of that mite, that he loolcs at Cobbs, to see whether he has brought 
him into trouble. 

“ I am not angrj^, my child. I only want you to dress youiself and come 
home.” 

“ Yes, prf.” 

Master Hany di esses himself quicldy. His breast begins to swell when he has 
nearly finished, and it swells more and more as he stands, at last, a looking at his 
father : his father standing a looking at him, the quiet image of him, 

“Please may — the spirit of that little 'creatur, and the way he kept his 

rising teais down I — “ please, dear pa — may I — kiss Horah before I go ? ” 

“ You may, my child.” 

So he takes Master Harry in his hand, and Boots leads the way with the candle, 
and they come to that other bedroom, where the elderly lady is seated by the bed, 
and poor little Mrs. Hairy Walmers, Junior, is fast asleep. There the father lifts 
the child up to the pillow, and he lays his little face down for an instant by the 
little warm face of poor unconscious little Mrs. Hany Walmers, Junior, and 
gently draws it to him, — a sight so touching to the chambei maids who are peeping 
through the door, that one of them calls out, “It’s a shame to pait ’em !” But 
this chambei maid was always, as Boots informs me, a soft-hearted one. Hot tliat 
theie was any harm in that girl. Far from it. 

Finally, Boots says, that’s all about it. Mr. Walmeis diove away in the chaise, 
having hold of* Master Harry’s hand. The elderly lady and Mrs. Harry Walmers, 
Junior, that -was never to be (she married a Captain long afterwards, and died in 
India), went off next day. In conclusion. Boots put it to me whether I hold with 
him in two opinio^ : firstly, that there are not many couples on thellr way to be 
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married who are half as innocent of guile as those two children ; secondlj^ that it 
would be a jolly good thing for a great many couples on their way to be married, 
if they could only be stopped in time, and brought back separately. 


THIRD BRANCH. 

THE BILL. 

I HAD been snowed up a whole week. The time had hung so lightly on my 
hands, that I should have been in great doubt of the fact but for a piece of docu- 
mentaiy evidence that lay upon iny table. 

The road had been dug out of the snow on the previous day, and the document 
in question was my bill. It testified emphatically to my haying eaten and drunk, 
and warmed myself, and slept among ^he sheltering branches of the Holly-Tiee, 
seven days and nights. 

I had yesterday allowed the road twenty-fbur hours to improve itself, finding 
that I required that additional margin of time for the completion of my task. I 
had ordered my Bill to be upon the table, and a chaise to be at the dcor, “ r,t 
eight o’clock to-monow evening.” It was eight o’clock to-mon*ow onTirg vIilt. 
I buckled up my travelling -vmting-desk in its leather case, paid my Bill, and got 
on my warm coats and wrappers. Of couise, no time now remained for my 
travelling on to add a frozen tear to the icicles which were doubtless hanging 
plentifully about the farmhouse where I had first seen Angela. What I had to 
do was to get across to Liverpool by the shortest open road, there to meet iny 
heavy baggage and embark. It was quite enough to do, and I had not an hour 
too much time to do it in. 

I had taken leave of all my Holly-Tree friends — ^almost, for the time being, of 
my bashfulness too — and was standing for half a minute at the Inn door watching 
the ostler as he took another turn at the coid which tied my portmanteau on the 
chaise, when I saw lamps coming down towards the Holly-Tree. The road was 
so padded with snow that no wheels were audible ; but all of us who were standing 
at the Inn door saw lamps coming on, and at a lively rate too, between the walls 
of snow that had been heaped up on either side of the track. The chambermaid 
instantly divined how the case stood, and called to the ostler, “ Tom, this is 
a Gretna job ! ” The ostler, knowing that lier sex instinctively scented a marriage, 
or anything in that direction, nished up the yard bawling, '^Hext four out ! ” and 
in a moment the whole establishment was thrown into commotion. 

I had a melancholy interest in seeing the happy man who loved and was 
beloved ; and therefoie, instead of driving otf at once, I remained at the Inn door 
when the fugitives drove up. A bright-eyed fellow, muffled in a mantle, jumped 
out so briskly that he almost CTerthiew me. He turned to apologise, and, by 
Heaven, it was Edwin ! 

Charley ! ” said he, recoiling. Giacious poweis, what do you do heie ? ” 

“Edwin,” said I, recoiling, “grnciou? powers, what do j/ou do here?” I 
struck my forehead as I said it, and an msuppoi tabic blaze of light seemed to 
shoot before my eyes. 

He hunied me into the little parlour (always kept with a slow fire in it and no 
poker), where posting company waited while their horses were putting to, and. 
shutting the door, said : 

“ Charley, forgive me ! ” 
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“Edwin!” I returned. “Was tliis well? When I loved her so dearly! 
When I had garnered up my heart so long ! ” I could say no moie. 

He was shocked when he saw how moved I was, and made the cruel observation, 
that he had not thought I should have taken it so much to heart. 

I looked at him. I reproached him no more. But I looked at him. 

“ My dear, dear Charley,” said he, “ don’t think ill of me, I beseech you ! I 
know "you have a right to my utmost confidence, and, believe me, you have ever 
had it until now. I abhor secrecy. Its meanness is intolerable to me. But I 
and my dear girl have observed it for your salce.” 

He and his dear girl ! It steeled me. 

“You have observed it for my sake, sir?” said I, wondeiing how his frank face 
could face it out so. 

“Yes ! — and Angela’s,” said he. 

I found the room reeling lound in an uncertain way, like a labouiing humming- 
top. “ Explain yourself,” said I, holding on by one hand to an arm-chair. 

“Dear old dailing Charley! ” letumed Edwin, in his cordial manner, “con- 
sider 1 When you were going on so happily with Angela, why should I compro- 
mise you with the old gentleman by making you a party to our engagement, and 
(after he had declined my proposals) to our secret intention ? Surely it was 
better that } ou should be able honourably to say, ‘ He never took counsel with 
me, never told me, never bieathed a word of it.’ If Angela suspected it, and 
showed ms all the favour and support she could — God bless her for a precious 
creatuie and a priceless wife 1 — I couldn’t help that. Neither I nor Emmeline 
ever told her, any more than we told you. And for the same good reason, 
Charley ; trust me, for the same good reason, and no other upon eaith! ” 

Emmeline was Angela’s cousin. lived with her. Had been brought up with 
her. Was her father’s ward. Had property. 

“ Emmeline is in the chaise, my dear Edwin ! ” said I, embracing him with the 
greatest affection. 

“My good fellow!” said he, “do you suppose I should be going to Gretna 
Green without her ? ” 

I ran out \vith Edwin, I opened the chaise door, I took Emmeline in my arms, 
I folded her to my heart. She was wrapped in soft white fur, like the snowy 
landscape : but was warm, and young, and lovely. I put their leaders to with my 
own hands, I gave the boys a five-pound note apiece, I cheered them as they 
drove away, I drove the other way myself as hard as I could pelt. 

I never went to Liverpool, I never went to America, I went straight back to 
London, and I mained Angela. I have never until this time, even to her, 
disclosed the secret of my character, and the misti-ust and the mistaken journey 
into which it led me. When she, and they, and our eight children and their seven 
— I mean Edwin’s and Emmeline’s, whose eldest giil is old enough now to weai 
white for herself, and to look very like her mother in it — come to read these pages, 
as of course they will, I shall hardly fail to be found out at last. Never mind ! I 
can bear it. I began at the Holly-Tree, by idle accident, to associate the 
Christmas time of year with human interest, and with some inquiry into, and 
some care for, the lives of those by whom I find myself surrounded. I hope that 
I am none the worse for it, and that no one near me or afar off is the worse for it. 
And I say, ]May the green Holly-Tree flourish, striking its loots deep into our 
English ground, and having its germinating qualities cairied by the birds of 
Heaven all over the world ! 
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THE WRECK OF THE GOLDEN MARY. 


THE WRECK. 

I WAS apprenticed to the Sea when I was twelve years old, and I have encoun- 
tered a great deal of rough weather, both literal and metaphorical. It has always 
been my opinion since I first possessed such a thing as an opinion, that the man 
who knows only one subject is next tiresome to the man who knows no subject. 
Therefore, in the course of my life I have taught myself whatever I could, and 
although I. am not an educated man, I am able, I am thanldul to say, to have 
an intelligent inteiest in most things. 

A peison might suppose, from reading the above, that I am in the habit of 
holding forth about number one. That is not the case. Just as if I was to come 
into a room among strangers, and must either be introduced or introduce myself, 
so I have taken the liberty of passing these few remarks, simply and plainly that 
it may be known who and what lam. I will add no more of the sort than that 
my name is William George Ravender, that I was bom at Pemith half a year 
after my own father was drowned, and tliat I am on the second day of this present 
blessed Christmas week of one thousand eight hundred and fifty-six, fifty-six 
years of age. 

When the rumour first went flying up and down that there was gold in Cali- 
fornia — which, as most people know, was before it was discovered in the British 
colony of Australia — I was in tlie West Indies, trading among the Islands. 
Being in command and liliewise part-owner of a smart schooner, I had my work 
cut out for me, and I was doing it. Consequently, gold in California was no 
business of mine. 

But, by the time when I came home to England again, the thing was as clear 
as your hand held up befoie yoh at noon-day. There was Californian gold in the 
museums and in the goldsmiths’ shops, and the veiy first time I went upon 
’Change, I met a friend of mine (a seafaring man like myself), with a Californian 
nugget hanging to his watch-chain. I handled it. It was as like a peeled walnut 
with bits unevenly broken off heie and there, and then electro typed all over, as 
ever I saw anything in my life. 

I am a single man (she was too good for this world and for me, and she died 
SIX weeks before our marriage-day), so when I am ashore, I live in my house at 
Poplar. My house at Poplar is taken care of and kept ship-shape by an old 
lady who was my motlier’s maid before I was bom. She is as handsome and as 
upright as any old lady in the world. She is as fond of me as if she had ever had 
an only son, and I was he. Well do I know wherever I sail that she never lays 
down her head at night without having said, *« Merciful Lord ! bless and preserve 
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William GeoigeRavender, and send him safe home, through Christ our vSavioui ! ” 
I have thought of it in many a dangerous moment, when it has done me no harm, 
I am sure. 

In my house at Poplar, along wdth this old lady, I lived quiet for best part of a 
year : Saving had a long spell of it among the Islands, and having (which was 
very uncommon in me) taken the fever rather badly. At last, being strong and 
beany, and having read eveiy book I could lay hold of, light out, I was walking 
down Leadenhall Street in the City of London, thinking of tuming-to again, when 
I met what I call Smithick and \Vatersby of Liverpool. I chanced to lift up my 
eyes from looking in at a ship’s chronometer in a window, and I saw him beaiing 
down upon me, head on. 

It is, personally, neither Smithick, nor Watersby, that I here mention, nor was 
I ever acquainted with any man of either of those names, nor do I think that 
there has been any one of either of those names in that Liveipool House for years 
back. But, it is in leality the House itself that I refer to ; and a wiser mei chant 
or a tiuer gentleman never stepped. 

“My dear C..pini’i Ravendei,” says he. “Of all the men on eaith, I wanted 
to see you most. I was on my way to you.” 

“ Well i ” says I. “ That looks as if you were to see me, don’t it r ” With 
that I put my arm in Ins, and we walked on towaids the Royal Exchange, and 
when we got there, walked up and down at the back of it wheie the Clock-Tower 
is. We walked an hour and moie, for he had much to say to me. He had a 
scheme for chaiteiing a new ship of their own to take out caigo to the diggers and 
eraigi'ants in California, and to buy and bring back gold. Into the paiticulais of 
that scheme I will not enter, and I have no right to entei. All I say of it is, that 
it was a veiy original one, a very fine one, a very sound one, and a very lucrative 
one beyond doubt. 

He imparted it to me as freely as if I had been a part of himself. After doing 
so, he made me the handsomest sharing offer that ever was made to me, boy or 
man — or I believe to any other captain in the Merchant Navy — and he took this 
round turn to finish with : 

“ Ravender, you aie well aware that the lawlessness of that coast and country 
at present, is as special as the circumstances in which it is placed. Crews of 
vessels outward-bound, desert as soon as they make the land ; crews of vessels 
homeward-bound, ship at enoraioas wages, with the express intention of muidei- 
ing the captain and seizing the gold height ; no man can tnist anothei, and the 
•devil seems let loose. Now,” says he, “ you know my opinion of you, and you 
know I am only expressing it, and with no singularity, when I tell you that you 
are almost the only man on whose integiity, discretion, and energy — ” &c., he. 
For, I don’t want to repeat what he said, though I was and am sensible of it. 

Notwithstanding my being, as I have mentioned, quite leady for a voyage, still 
I had some doubts of this voyage. Of couise I knew, without being told, that 
there were peculiar difficulties and dangers in it, a long way over and above those 
which attend all voyages. It must not be supposed that I was afiaid to face 
them ; but, in my opinion a man has no manly motive or sustainment in liis ow n 
breast for facing dangers, unless he has well considered what they are, and is able 
quietly to say to himself, “ None of these perils can now take me by sui-prise ,* I 
shall know what to do for the best in any of them ; all the rest lies in the higher 
and greater hands to which I humbly commit myself.” On this principle I have 
so attentively considered (icgarding it as my duty) all the hazards I have ever 
been able to think of, in the oidmary waj of storm, shipwreck, and fire at sea, that 
I hope I should be prepared to do, in any of those cases, whatever could be done, 
to save the lives intrusted to my charge. 
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As I was tliou"litfu], my good friend proposed that he should leave me to walk 
there as long as I liked, and that I should dine w*ith him by and by at his club in 
Pall Mall. I accepted the invitation and I walked up and down there, quaxtei- 
deck fashion, a matter of a couple of hours ; now and then looking up at the 
weatheicock as I might have looked up aloft; and now and then taking a look 
into Comhill, as I might have taken a look over the side. 

All dinner-time, and all after dinner-time, we talked it over again. I gave him 
my views of his plan, and he very much approved of the same. I told him I had 
nearly decided, but not quite. “Well, well,” says he, come down to Liverpool 
to-monow with me, and see the Golden Mary.” I liked the name (her name 
was Mary, and she was golden, if golden stands for good), so I began to feel 
that it was almost done when I said I would go to Liverpool. On the next 
morning but one we were on board the Golden Maiy. I might have known, 
from his asking me to come down and see her, what she was. I declare her 
to have been the completest and most exquisite Beauty that ever I set my eyes 
upon. 

We had inspected every timber in her, and had come back to the gangway fo 
go ashore from the dock- basin, when I put out my hand to my friend. “ Touch 
upon it,” says I, ** and touch heartily. I take command of tliis ship, and I am 
hers and youis, if I can get John Steadiman for my chief mate.” 

John Steadiman had sailed with me four voyages. The first voyage John was 
third mate out to China, and came home second. The other three voyages he 
was my first officer. At this time of chartering the Golden Mary, he was aged 
thirty-two. A brisk, bright, blue-eyed fellow, a very neat figure and rather under 
the middle size, never out of the way and never in it, a face that pleased every- 
body and tliat all children took to, a habit of going about singing as cheerily as a 
blackbird, and a perfect sailor. 

We weie in one of those Liveipool hackney-coaches in less than a minute, and 
we cmised about in her upwards of three hours, looking for John. John had 
come home fiom Van Diemen’s Land barely a monih before, and I had heard of 
him as taking a frisk in Liverpool. We asked after him, among many other 
places, at the two boarding-houses he was fondest of, and we found he had had a 
week’s spell at each of them ; but, he had gone lieie and gone there, and had set 
off ** to lay out on the main-to’-gallant-j'ard of the highest Welsh mountain ” (so 
he had told the people of the house), and whei e he might be then, or when he 
might come back nobody could tell us. But it was sui prising, to be sure, to see 
how every face brightened the moment there was mention made of the name of 
Mr. Steadiman. 

We were taken aback at meeting with no better luck, and we had wore ship 
and put her head for my friends, when as we were jogging through the streets, I 
clap my eyes on John himself coming out of a toyshop I He was cariying a little 
boy, and conducting two uncommon pretty women to their coach, and he told me 
afterwards that he had never in his life seen one of the three before, but that he 
was so taken with them on looking in at the toyshop while they weie buying the 
child a cranky Noah’s Ark, very much down by the head, that he had gone in 
and asked the ladies* permission to tieat him to a tolerably correct Cutter there 
was m the window, in oidei that such a handsome boy might not grow up with a 
lubbeilyidea of naval ai chitecture. 

We stood off and on until the ladies’ coachman began to give way, and then we 
hailed John. On bis coming aboaid of us, I told him, veiy gravely, what I had 
said to my friend. It stiuck him, as he said himself, amidships. He was quite 
shaken by it. “ Captain Ravendei,” were John Steadiman’s woids, f such an 
opinion from you is true commendation, and I’ll sail round the world with you for 
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twenty years if you lioist the signal, and stand by you for ever ! 

1 felt that it was done, and that the Golden Mary was afloat. 

Grass never grew yet under the feet of Smithickand Watersby. The nggeis were 
out of that ship in a foitmglit’s time, and we had be^n taking in cargo, John 
was iways aboard, seeing eveiyUhing stowed witli his own eyes ; and Avhenever I 
went aboard myself early or late, whetlier he was below in the hold, or on deck at 
the hatchway, or oveihauling his cabin, nailing up pictures in it of the Blush Roses 
of England, the Blue Belles of Scotland, and the female Shamrock of Ireland : 
of a certainty I heard John singing like a blackbiid. 

We had room for twenty passengers. Our sailing adveitisement was no sooner 
out, than we might have taken these twenty times over. In entering our men, I and 
John (both together) picked them, and we entered none bu.t good hands — as good 
as were to be found in that port. And so, in a good ship of the best build, well 
owned, well arranged, well officered, well manned, well found in all respects, we 
parted with our phot at a (Quarter past four o’clock in the afteinoon of the seventh 
of March, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one, and stood with a fail wind out 
to sea. 

It may be easily believed that up to that time I had had no leisure to be intimate 
with my passengers. The most of them were then in their berths sea-sick ; however, 
in going among tliem, telling them what was good for them, persuading them not to 
be ilieie, but to come up on deck and feel the breeze, and in lousing them with a 
joke, or a comfortable word, I made acquaintance with them, perhaps, in a more 
friendly and confidential way firom the fiist, than I might have done at the cabin 
table. 

Of my passengers, I need only particularise, just at piesent, a bright-eyed' 
blooming young wife who was going out to join her husband in California, taking 
with her their only child, a little giil of three years old, whom he had never seen ; 
a sedate young woman in black, some five years older (about thirty as I should say), 
who was going out to join a brother ; and an old gentleman, a good deal like a 
hawk if his eyes had been better and not so red, who was always talking, morning, 
noon, and night, about the gold discovery. But, whether he was making the 
voyage, thinking his old aims could dig for gold, or whether his speculation was to 
buy it, or to baiter for it, or to cheat for. it, or to snatch it anyhow from other 
people, was his secret. He kept his secret. 

These three and the child were the soonest well: The child was a most engaging 
child, to be sure, and very fond of me : though I am bound to admit that John 
Steadiinan and I were borne on her pretty little books in reverse older, and that he 
was captain there, and I was mate. It was beautiful to watch her with John, and 
it was beautiful to watch John with her. pew would have thought it pc=='blc, to 
see John placing at bo-peep round the mast, that he was the man who liad ra.-g-vt 
up an iion bar and struck a jMalay and a Maltese dead, as they were gliding with 
their knives down the cabin stair aboard the barque Old England, when the captain 
lay iU in his cot, off Saugar Point, But he was ; and give him his back against a 
bulwark, he would have done tlie same by half a dozen of them. The name of 
the young mother was Mrs. Atlierfield, the^-name of the young lady in black wds 
Miss Coleshaw, and the name of the old gentleman was Mr. Rai-x. 

As the child had a quantity of shining fair hair, clustering in cm Is all about her 
face, and as her name was Lucy, Steadiman gave her the name of the Golden 
Lucy. So, we had the Golden Lucy and the Golden Mary ; and John kept up the 
idea to that extent as he and the child went playing about the decks, that I believe 
she used to think the ship was alive somehow — a. sister or companion, going to the 
same place as herself. She liked to be by the wheel, and' in fine weather, I have 
often stood by the man whose trick it was at the wheel, only to hear her, sitting 
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near my feet, talking to tlie sliip. Never had a child such a doll before, I suppose ; 
but she made a doll of the Golden Maty, and used to dress her up by tying ubbons 
and little bits of finery to the belaying-pins ; and nobody ever moved them, unless 
it was to save them fi-om being blown away. 

Of course I took charge of the two young women, and 1 called them my 
dear,” and they never minded, knowing that whatever 1 said was said in a fatherly and 
protecting spirit. I gave them their places on each side of me at dinnei'/Mrs- 
Atherfield on ray right and Miss Coleshaw on my left ; and I diiected the unman led 
lady to serve out the breakfast, and the married lady to serve out the tea. Likewise 
I said to my black steward in their presence, Tom Snow, these two ladies are 
equally the mistresses of this house, and do you obey then* orders equally ; ” at 
which Tom laughed, and they all laughed. 

Old Mr. Rai-x was not a pleasant man to look at, nor yet to talk to, or to be 
with, for no one could help seeing that he was a sordid and selfish character, and 
that he had warped further and further out of the straight with time. Not but^ 
what he was on his best behaviour with us, as everybody was ,* for we had no* 
bickering among us, for’ard or aft. I only mean^to say, he was not the man one 
would have chosen for a messmate. If choice there had been, one might even have 
gone a few points out of one’s course, to say, “ No 1 Not him I ” But, there was 
one curious inconsistency in Mr. Rarx. That was, that he took an astonishing interest 
in the child. He looked, and I may add, he was, one of the last of men to care at 
aU for a child, or to care much for any human creature. Still, he went so far as to 
be habitually uneasy, if the child was long on deck, out of his sight. He was 
always afraid of her falling overboard, or falling down a hatchway, or of a block 
or whit not coming down upon her from the rigging in the working of the ship, 
or of her getting some hurt or other. He used to look at her and touch hei, as if 
she was something piecious to him. He wsls always solicitous about her not injuring 
her health, and constantly entreated her mother to be caieful of it. This was so 
much the more curious, because the child did not like him, but used to shrink away 
from him, and would not even put out her hand to him without coaxing from others. 

I believe that every soul on board frequently noticed this, and not one of us understood 
it. However, it was such a plain fact, that John Steadiman said more than once 
when old Mi. Raix was not within earshot, that if tlie Golden Mary felt a tender- 
ness for the dear old gentleman she earned in her lap, she must be bitterly jealous 
of the Golden Lucy. 

Before I go any fui'tlier with this nairative, I will state that our ship was a barque 
of three hundred tons, carrying a crew of eighteen men, a second mate in addition 
to John, a carpenter, an armourer or smith, and two apprentices (one a Scotch boy, 
poor little fellow). We had three boats ; the Long-boat, capable of carrying 
tiventy-five men ; the Cutter, capable of canying fifteen ; and the Surf-boat, 
capable pf carrying ten. I put down the capacity of these boats according to the 
numbers they were really meant to hold. 

. We had tastes of bad weather and head-winds, of course; but, on the whole we 
had as fine a run as any reasonable man could expect, for sixty days. I then began 
to enter tw^o remarks in the ship’s Log and in my Journal ; first, that there w^as an 
unusual and amazing quantity of ice ; second, that the nights were most wonder- 
fully dark, in spite of the ice. 

For five days and a half, it seemed quite useless and hopeless to alter the ship’s 
course so as to stand out of the way of this ice. I made what southing I could ; 
but, all that time, we were beset by it. Mrs. Atherfield after standing by ipe on 
deck once, looking for some time in an awed manner at the great bergs that sur- 
rounded us, said in a whisp^^r, “01 Captain Ravender, it looks as if the whole solid 
eaith had changed into ice, and brokeh up ! ” I said to her, laughing, I don’t 
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wonder that it does, to your inexperienced e5’es, my dear.” But I had never seen 
a twentieth part of the quantity, and, m reality, I was pretty much of her opinion. 

However, at two p.m. on the afternoon of the sixth day, that is to say, when we 
were sixty-six days out, John Steadiman w'ho had gone aloft, sang out from the 
top, that the sea was clear ahead. Before four P M. a strong bieeze springing up 
right astern, we wnre in open water at sunset. The hieeze then fieshening into 
half a gale of wind, and the Golden Mary being a very fast sailer, we went before 
the wind merrily, all night. 

I had thought it impossible that it could be daiker than it had been, until the 
sun, moon, and stars should fall out of the Heavens, and Time should be destroyed ,* 
but, it had been next to light, in comparison with what it was now. The daikness 
was so profound, that looking into it was painful and oppressive — like looking, 
without a ray of light, into a dense black bandage put as close before the eyes as it 
could be, without touching them. I doubled the look-out, and John and I stood 
in the bow side-by-side, never leaving it all night. Yet I should no more have known 
that he was near me when he was silent, without putting out my arm and touching 
liim, than I should if he had turned in and been fast asleep below. We were not 
so much looking out, all of us, as listening to the utmost, both with our eyes and 
ears. 

Next day, I found that the mercury in the barometer, which had risen steadily 
since we cleared the ice, remained steady. I had had very good obseivations, 
with now and then the interruption of a day or so, since our departure. I got the 
sun at noon, and found that we were in Lat. 58® S., Long. 60® W., off New 
South Shetland ; in the neighbourhood of Cape Horn. We were sixty-seven 
clays out, that day. The ship’s reckoning was accurately worked and made up. 
Tlie ship did her duty admirably, all on. boaid were well, and all hands were as 
smart, efficient, and contented, as it was possible to be. 

When the night came on again as daik as before, it was the eighth night I had 
been on deck. Nor had I taken more than a very little sleep in the day-time, my 
station being always near the helm, and often at it, while we weie among the ice. 
Few but those who have tried it can imagine the difficulty and pain of only 
keeping the eyes open — physically open — under such circumstances, in such 
daikness. They get struck by the darkness, and blinded by the daikness. They 
make patterns in it, and they flash in it, as if they had gone out of your head to 
look at you. On the turn of midnight, John Steadiman, who was aleit and fresh 
(for I had always made him turn in by day), said to me, “ Captain Ravender, I 
entreat of you to go below. I am sure you can hardly stand, and your voice is 
getting weak, sir. Go below, and take a little rest. I’ll call you if a block 
chafes,” I said to John m answer, “ Well, well, John ! Let us wait till the tuin 
of one o’clock, before we talk about that.” I had just had one of the ship’s 
lanterns held up, that I might see how the night went by my watch, and it was 
then twenty minutes after twelve. 

A.t five minutes before one, John sang out to the boy to bring the lantern 
again, and when I told him once more what the time was, entreated and prayed 
of me to go below. “ Captain Ravender,” says he, “ all’s well ; we can’t aftoid 
to have you laid up for a single hour ; and I respectfully and earnestly beg of you 
to go below.” The end of it was, that I agreed to do so, on the understanding 
that if I failed to come up of my own accord within three hours, I to be 
punctually called. Having settled that, I left John in charge. But I called him 
to me once afterwards, to ask him a question. I had been to look at the 
barometer, and had seen the mercury still perfectly steady, and had come up the 
companion again to take a last look about me— if I can use such awoid in 
--^lerence to such dm*kness— when I thought that the waves, as the Golden iMary 
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parted them and shook them off, had a hollow sound in them; something that 
J fancied was a rather unusual reverberation. I was standing by the quarter-deck 
rail on the starboard side, when I called John aft to me, and bade him listen. 
He did so with the greatest attention. Turning to me he then said, “ Rely upon 
it, Captain Ravender, you have been without rest too long, and the novelty is 
only in the state of your sense of heaiing.” I thought so too by that time, and 
I think so now, though I can never know for absolute certain in this world, 
whether it was or not. 

When I left John Steacliman in charge, the ship was still going at a great rale 
through the water. The wind still blew right astern. Though she was making 
great way, she was under shoitened sail, and had no more than she could easily 
cairy. All was snug, and nothing complained. There was a pretty sea running, 
but not a veiy high sea neither, nor at all a confused one. 

I turned in, as we seamen say, all standing. The meaning of that is, I did not 
pull my clothes off— no, not even so much as my coat : though I did my shoes, 
for my^ feet were badly swelled with the deck. There was a little swing-lamp 
alight in my cabin, I thought, as I looked at it before shutting my eyes, that I 
was so tired of darkness, and troubled by darkness, that I could have gone to 
sleep best in the midst of a million of flaming gas-lights. That was the last*' 
thought I had before I went off, except the prevailing thought that I should not 
be able to 'get to sleep at all. 

I di earned that I was back at Penrith again, and was trying to get round the 
church, which had altered its shape very much since I last saw it, and was cloven 
all down the middle of the steeple in a most singular manner. "V^y I wanted to 
get round the church I don’t know ; but I was as anxious to do it as if my life 
depended on it. Indeed, I believe it did in the dream. For all that, I could not 
get round the church. I was still tiying, when I came against it with a violent 
shock, and was flung out of my cot against the ship’s side. Shrieks and a terrific 
outcry stnick me far harder than the biuising timbers, and amidst sounds of 
‘grinding and crashing, and a heavy rushing and breaking of water— sounds I 
unci ei stood too well — I made my way on deck. It was not an easy thing to do, 
for the ship heeled over frightfully, and Was beating in a furious manner. 

I could not see the men as I went foiward, but I could hear that they weie 
hauling in sail, in disorder. I had my trumpet in my hand, and, after directing 
and encouraging them in this till it was done, I hailed first John Steadiman, and 
then my second mate, Mr. William Rames. Both answered clearly and steadily. 
Now, I had practised them and aU my crew, as I have ever made it a custom to 
practise all who sail with me, to take certain stations and wait my orders, in case 
of any unexpected crisis. "V^en my voice was heard hailing, and their voices 
were heard answering, I v as aware, through all the noises of the ship and sea, 
and all the ciying of the passengers below, that there was a pause. ‘‘Are you 
ready, Rames?” — “Ay, ay, sill” — “Then light up, for God’s sake!” In a 
moment he and another were bui-ning blue-lights, and the ship and all on board 
seemed to be enclosed in a mist of light, under a great black dome. 

The light shone up so high tliat I could see the huge Iceberg upon wnich we 
had struck, cloven at the top and down the middle, exactly like Penrith Church 
in my dream. At the same moment I could see the watch last relieved, crowding 
up and down on deck ; I could see Mrs. Atherfield and Miss Coleshaw thrown 
about on the top of the. companion as they struggled to bring the child up from 
below; I could see that the masts were going -with the shock and the beating of 
the ship ; I could see tlie frightful breach stove in on the starboard side, half the 
length of the vessel, and the sheathing and timbeis spiitmg up ; I could see that 
the Cutter was disabled, in a wreck of broken fi-agments ; and I could see every 
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eye turned upon me. It is my belief that if there had been ten thousand eyes 
there, I should have seen them all, with their different loolis. And all this in a 
moment. But you must consider what a moment. 

I saw the men, as they looked at me, fall towaids their appointed stations, like 
good men and true. If she had not righted, they could have done veiy little 
there or anywhere but die — not that it is little for a man to die at his post — I 
mean they could have done nothing to save the passengers and themselves. 
FlappOy, however, the violence of the shock with which we had so deteimmedly 
borne down diiect on that fatal Iceberg, as if it had been our destination instead 
of our destruction, had so smashed and pounded the ship that she got off in this same 
instant and lighted. I did not want the carpenter to tell me she was filling and 
going down ; I could see and hear that. I gave Rames the woid to lower the Long- 
boat and the Surf-boat, and I myself told off the men for each duty. Not one 
hung back, or came befoie the other. I now whispered to John Ster'^im-n, 
'‘John, I stand at the gangway here, to see every soul on board safe t], , -i-.!e. 
You shall have the next post of honour, and shall be the last but one to leave the 
ship. Bring up the passengeis, and range them behind me; and put what 
provision and water you can get at, in the boats. Cast your eye formal d, John, 
'and you’ll see you have not a moment to lose.’^ 

My noble fellows got the boats over the side as orderly as I ever saw boats 
lowered with any sea running, and, when they were launched, two or thiee of the 
nearest men in them as they held on, rising and falling with the swell, called out, 
looking up at me, ‘‘ Captain Ravencler, if anything goes wrong with us, and you 
are saved, remember- we stood by you I ” — “We’ll all stand by one another ashore, 
yet, please God, my lads 1 says I, “Hold on bravely, and be tender with the 
women.'* 

The women were an example to us. They trembled very much, but they were 
quiet and perfectly collected. “ Kiss me. Captain Ravender,” says Mrs. Ather- 
field, “and God in heaven bless you, you good man!” “My dear,” says I, 
“those words are better for me than a life-boat.” I held her child in my aims 
till she was in the boat, and then kissed the child and handed her safe down. I 
now said to the people in her, “ You have got your freight, my lads, all but me, 
and I am not coming yet awhile. Pull away from the ship, and keep off 1 ” 

That was tlie Long-boat. Old Mr. Rarx was one of her complement, and he 
was the only passenger who had greatly misbehaved since the ship struck. 
Otliers had been a little wild, which was not to be wondered at, and not very 
blamable; but, he had made a lamentation and uproar which it was dangerous 
foi the people to hear, as'theie is always contagion in weakness and selfishness. 
His incessant cry had been that he hiust not be separated from the child, that he 
couldn’t see the child, and that he and the child must go together. He had even 
tried to wTest the child out of my arms, that he might keep her in his. “ Mr. 
Rarx,” said I to him when it came to that, “I have a loaded pistol in my pocket; 
and if you don’t stand out of the gangway, and keep perfectly quiet, I shall shoot 
you through the heart, if you have got one.” Says he, “ You won’t do murder. 
Captain Ravender ! ” “ No, sir,” says I, “ I won’t murder forty-four people to 
humour you, but I’ll shoot you to save them.” After tliat he was quiet, arid 
stood shivering a little way off, until I named him to go over the side. 

The Long-boat being cast off, the Surf-boat was soon filled. Ther6 only 
remained aboard the Golden Mary, John MuHion the man who had kept on 
burning the blue-lights (and who had lighted every new one at every old one 
before it went out, as quietly as if he had been at an illumination); John 
Steadiman ; and myself. I hurried those two into the Surf-boat, called to them 
io keep off, and waited with a grateftd and relieved heart for the Long-boat to 
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come and take me in, if she could. I looked at my watch, and it showed me, by 
the blue-light, ten minutes past two. They lost no time. As soon as she was 
near enough, I swung myself into her, and called to the men, “With a will, 
lads I She’s reeling ! ” We were not an inch too far out of the inner vortex of 
her going down, when, by the blue-light which John Mullion still burnt in the 
bow of the Surf-boat, we saw her lurch, and plunge to the bottom head-foremost. 
The child cried, weeping wildly, “ O the dear Golden ^lary ! O look at her ! 
Save her I Save the poor Golden Mary ! ” And then the light burnt out, and 
the black dome seemed to come down upon us. 

I suppose if we had all stood a-top of a mountain, and seen tlie whole remainder 
of the world sink away from under us, we could hardly have felt more shocked 
and solitary than we did when we knew we weie alone on the wide ocean, and 
that the beautiful ship in which most of us had been securely asleep within half 
an hour was gone for ever. There was an awful silence in our boat, and such a 
kind of palsy on the rowers and the man at the nidder, that I felt they were 
scaicely keeping her before the sea. I spoke out then, and said, “ Let eveiy one 
heie thank the Loid for our preservation!’* All the voices answered (even the 
child’s), “We thank the Lord ! ” I then said the Lord’s Prayer, and all hands 
said it after me with a solemn murmuring. Then I gave the word “ Cheerily, O 
men. Cheerily ! ” and I felt that they were handling the boat again as a boat ought 
to be handled. 

The Surf-boat now burnt another blue-hght to show us wheie they weie, and 
we made for her, and laid ourselves as nearly alongside of her as we dared. I had 
always kept my boats with a coil or two of good stout stuff in each of them , so 
both boats had a rope at hand. We made a shift, with much labour and tiouble, 
to get near enough to one another to divide the blue-lights (they weie no use after 
that night, for the sea-water soon got at them), and to get a tow-rope out between 
us. All night long we kept together, sometimes obliged to cast off the rope, and 
sometimes getting it out again, and all of us wearying for the morning — which 
appeared so long in coming that old Mi. Rarx screamed out, in spite of his 
feais of me, “The woild is drawing to an end, and the sun will never rise any 
moie! ” 

When the day broke, I found that we were all huddled together in a miserable 
manner. We were deep in the water ; being, as I found on mustering, thiity-one 
in number, or at least six too manj'’. In the Surf-boat they were fourteen in 
number, being at least four too many. The fiist thing I did, was to get myself 

E assed to the ludder — which I took from that time — and to get Mrs. Atherfield, 
er child, and Miss Coleshaw, passed on to sit next me. As to old Mr. Rarx, I 
put him in the bow, as far from us as I could. And I put some of the best men 
near us in order that if I should drop there might be a sldJful hand ready to take 
the helm. 

, The sea moderating as the sun came up, though the slcy was cloudy and wild, 
we spoke the other boat, to know what stores they had, and to overhaul what we 
had. I had a compass in my pocket, a small telescope, a double-barrelled pistol, 
a knife, and a fire-box and matches. Most of my men had knives, and some had 
a little* tobacco : some, a pipe as well. We had a mug among us, and an iron 
spoon. As to provisions, there were in my boat two bags of biscuit, one piece of 
i*aw beef, one piece of raw pork, a bag of coffee, roasted but not ground (thrown 
in, I imagine, by mistake, for something else), two small casks of water, and about 
half-a-gallon of nim in a keg- The Surf-boat, having rather more rum than we, 
and fewer to drink it, gave us, as I estimated, another .quart into our keg. In 
return, we gave them three double handfuls of coffee, tied up in a piece of a 
handkerchief; they repoited that they had aboard besides, a bag of biscuit, a piece 
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of beef, a small cask of water, a small box of lemons, and a Dutch cheese. ^ It 
took a long time to make these exchanges, and they were not made without risk 
to both parties ; the sea running quite high enough to make our approaching near 
to one another very hazardous. In the bundle with the coffee, ! conveyed to John 
Steadiman (who had a ship’s compass with him), a paper written in pencil, and 
torn from my pocket-book, containing the course I meant to steer, in the hope of 
making land, or being picked up by some vessel— I say in the hope, though I had 
little hope of either deliverance. I then sang out to him, so as all might hear, 
that if we two boats could live or die together, we would ; but, that if we should 
be paited by the weather, and join company no more, they should have our prayeis 
and blessings, and w-e asked for tlieirs. We then gave them three cheers, which 
they returned, and I saw the men’s heads droop in both boats as they fell to their 
oars again. 

These an*angements had occupied the general attention advantageously for all, 
though (as I expressed in the last sentence) they ended in a soriowful feeling. I 
now said a few woids to my fellow-voyageis on the subject of the small stock of 
food on which our lives depended if they were pieserved fiom the great deep, and 
on the rigid necessity of our eking it out in the most fiugal manner. One and all 
replied that whatever allowance I thought best to lay down should be strictly kept 
to. We made a pair of scales out of a thin scrap of iron-plating and some twine, 
and I got together for weights such of the heaviest buttons among us as I calcu- 
lated made up some fraction over two ounces. This was the allowance of solid 
food seiwed out once a-day to each, from that time to tte end ; with the addition 
of a coffee-berry, or sometimes half a one, when the w’eather was very fair, for 
breakfast. We had nothing else whatever, but half a pint of water each per day, 
and sometimes, when we were coldest and weakest, a teaspoonful of rum each, 
served out as a dram. I know how learnedly it can be shown that rum is poison, 
but I also know that in this case, as in all similar cases I have ever read of— which 
aie numerous — no words can express the comfort and suppoit derived from it. 
Nor have I the least doubt that it saved the lives of far more than half our number. 
Having mentioned half a pint of water as our daily allowance, I ought to obseive 
that sometimes we had less, and sometimes we had more ; for much rain fell, and 
we caught it in a canvas sti etched for the purpose. 

Thus, at that tempestuous time of the year, and in that tempestuous pait of the 
world, we shipwrecked people rose and fell with the waves. It is not my intention 
to relate (if I can avoid it) such circumstances appeitaining to our doleful condition 
as have been better told in many other narratives of the kind than I can be 
expected to tell them. I will only note, in so many passing words, that day after 
day and night after night, we received the sea upon our backs to prevent it from 
swamping tlie boat; that one paity was always kept baling, and that every hat 
and cap among us soon got worn out, though patched up fifty times, as the only 
vessels we had for that seivice ; that another party lay down in the bottom of 
the boat, while a third rowed; and that we were soon all in boils and blisteis 
and rags. 

The other boat was a souice of such anxious interest to all of us that I used to 
wonder whether, if we were saved, the lime could ever come when the suivivors 
in this boat of ours could be at all indifferent to the fortunes of the survivors in 
that. We got out a tow-rope whenever the weather permitted, but that did not 
often happen, and how we two parties kept within the same horizon, as we did. 
He, who mercifully permitted it to be so for our consolation, only knows. I never 
shaP *orget the looks widi which, when the morning light came, we used to gaze 
aoouc us over tne stormy waters, for the other boat. We once parted company 
far seventy-two hours, and we believed tliem to have gone down, as they did us. 
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The joy on both sides when we came within view of one another again, had some- 
thing in a manner Bxvine in it ; each was so forgetful of indmdual suffering, m 
tears of delight and sympathy for ihe people in the other boat, 

I have been wanting to get round to the individual or personal part of my 
subject, as I call it, and the foregoing incident puts me in the right way. The 
patience and good disposition aboard of us, was wonderful. I was not sui prised 
by it in the women ; for all men born of women know what great qualities they 
will show when men will fail | but, I own I was a little surprised by it in some of 
the men. Among one- and- thirty people assembled at the best of times, there will 
usually, I should say, be two or three uncertain tempers. I knew that I had more 
than one rough temper with me among my own people, for I had chosen those for 
the Long-boat that I might have them under my eye. But, they softened under 
theii misery, and were as considerate of the ladies, and as compassionate of the 
child, as the best among us, or among men — they could not have been more so. 
I heard scarcely any complaining. The party lying down would moan a good 
deal in their sleep, and I would often notice a man — ^not always the same man, it 
is to be understood, but nearly all of them at one time or other — sitting moaning 
at his oar, or in his place, as he looked mistily over the sea. When it happened 
to be long before I could catch his eye, he would go on moaning all the time in 
the dismallest manner ,* but, when our looks met, he would brighten and leave off. 
I almost always got the impression that he did not know what sound he had been 
making, but that he thought he had been humming a tune. 

Our suffeiings from cold and wet were far gi*eater than our suffeiings from 
hunger. We managed to keep the child warm ; but, I doubt if any one else 
among us ever was waim for five minutes together ; and the shivering, and the 
chattering of teeth, were sad to hear. The child cried a little at fiist for her lost 
playfellow, the Golden Mary ; but hardly ever wlumpered aftei wards ; and when 
the state of the weather made it possible, she used now and then to be held up in 
the arms of some of us, to look over the sea for John Steadiman’s boat. I see the 
golden hair and the innocent face now, between me and the driving clouds, like an 
angel going to fly away. 

It had happened on the second day, towards night, that Mrs. Atherfield, in 
getting Little Lucy to sleep, sang her a song. She had a soft, melodious voice, 
and, when she had finished it, our people up and begged for another. She sang 
them another, and after it had fallen dark ended with the Evening Hymn. From 
that time, whenever anything could be heard above the sea and wind, and while 
she had any voice left, nothing would serve the people but that she should sing at 
sunset. She always did, and always ended with the Evening Hymn. We mostly 
took up the last line, and shed tears when it was done, but not miserably. We 
had a praj’er night and moniing, also, when the weather allowed of it. 

Twelve nights and eleven days we had been driving in the boat, when old 
Mr. Raix began to be delirious, and to ciy out to me to throw the gold over- 
board or it would sink up, and we should all be lost. For days past the child 
had been declining, and that w’as the great cause of his wildness. He had 
been over and over again shrieking out to me to give her all the remaining 
meat, to give her all the remaining rum, to save her at any cost, or we should 
all be ruined. At this time, she lay in her mother’s arms at my feet. One 
of her little hands was almost always creeping about her mother’s neck or 
chin. I had watched the wasting of the little hand, and I knew it was nearly 
over. * 

The old man’p cries were so discordant with the mother’s love and submis- 
sion, that I called out to him in an angry voice, unless he held his peace on the 
instant, 1 would order him to be knocked on the head and thrown overboard. 
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He was mute then, until the child died, veiy peacefully, an hour afterwards : 
which was known to all in the boat by the motliei*s breaking out into lamenta- 
tions for the first time since the wreck — for, she had great fortitude and con- 
s‘ar.cv, tho'igh ^he was a little gentle woman. Old Mr. Rarx then became 
tcrnng what rags he had on him, raging in imprecations, 
and calling to "-c i ^rt n 1 had thrown the gold oveiboard (always the gold with 
him !) I might have saved the child. “ And now,” says he, in a terrible voice, 
** we shall founder, and all goto the Devil, for our sins wull sink us, when we 
have no innocent child to bear us up ! ” "We so discovered udth amazement, that 
this old vpretch had only cared for the life of the pietty little creature dear to all 
of us, because of the influence he superstitiously hoped she might have in pre- 
sei-ving him ! Altogether it was too much for the smith or aimourer, who was 
sitting next the old man, to bear. He took him by tlie throat and rolled him 
under the thwarts, where he lay still enough foi hours afterwards. 

All that thixteenth night, Miss Coleshaw, lying across my knees as I kept the 
helm, comforted and supported the poor mother. Her child, covered with a 
pea-jacket of mine, lay in her lap. It troubled me all night to think that there 
w’-as no Prayer-Book among us, and that I could remember but very few of the 
exact words of the burial service. When I stood up at bioad day, all knew what 
was going to be done, and I noticed that my poor fellows made the motion of 
uncovering tlieii heads, though their heads had been stark bare to the sky and sea 
for many a weary hour. There was a long heavy swell on, but otherwise it was 
a fair morning, and there were broad fields of sunlight on the waves in the east, 
I said no more than this : I am the Resurrection and the Life, saith the Lord. 
Pie raised the daughter of Jairus the ruler, and said she was not dead but slept. 
He raised the widow’s son. He arose Himself, and was seen of many. He loved 
little children, saying. Suffer them to come unto ^le and rebuke them not, for 
of such is the kingdom of heaven. In His name, my friends, and committed 
to His merciful goodness ! ” With those words I laid my rough face softly on 
the placid little forehead, and buried the Golden Lucy in the grave of the Golden 
Mary. 

Having had it on my mind to relate the end of this dear little child, I have 
omitted sometliing fiom its exact place, which I will supply here. It will come 
quite as well here as anywhere else. 

Foreseeing that if the boat lived through the stormy weather, the time must 
come, and soon come, when we should have absolutely no morsel to eat, I had 
one momentous point often in my thoughts. Although I had, years before that, 
fully satisfied myself that the instances in which human beings in the last distress 
have fed upon each other, are exceedingly few, and have very seldom indeed (if 
ever) occurred when the people in distress, however dreadful their extremity, have 
been accustomed to model ale forbearance and restraint; I say, though I had long 
befoie quite satisfied my mind on this topic, I felt doubtful whether there might 
not have been in foimer cases some harm and danger from keeping it out of sight 
and pretending not to think of it. I felt doubtful whether some minds, gi owing 
weak with fasting and exposure and having such a teirific idea to dwell upon in 
secret, might not magnify it until it got to have an awful attraction about it. 
This was not a new thought of mine, for it had grown out of my reading. How- 
ever, it came over me stronger than it had evei done before — as it had reason for 
doing — ^in the boat, and on the fourth day I decided that I would bring out into 
the light that unformed fear which must have been more* or less darkly in every 
brain among us. Therefoie, as a means of beguiling the time and inspiring hope, 
I ’gave them the best summary in ray power of Bligh’s voyage of more than three 
thousand miles, in an open boat, after the Mutiny of the Bounty, and of the won- 
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derful preservation of that boat’s crew. They listened throughout with great interest, 
and I concluded by telling them, that, in my opinion, the happiest circumstance 
in the whole iiarratii^e was, that Bligh, who was no delicate man either, had 
solemnly placed it on lecoid therein that he was sure and certain that under no- 
conceivable circumstances whatever would that emaciated party, who had gone 
through all the pains of famine, have preyed on one another. I cannot describe 
the visible relief which this spread through the boat, and how the tears stood in 
every eye. From that time I was as well convinced as Bligh himself that there 
was no clanger, and that this phantom, at any late, did not haunt us. 

Now, it was a part of Bligh's experience that when the people in his boat weie 
most cast clown, nothing did them so much good as hearing a story told by one 
of their number. When I mentioned that, I saw that it stiuck the geneial atten- 
tion as much as it did my own, for I had not thought of it until I came to it in 
my siimmaiy. This was on the day after Mis. Atheriield first sang to us. I pro- 
posed that, whenever the weather would permit, we should have a story two 
horns after dinner (I always issued the allowance I have mentioned at one o’clock, 
and called it by that name), as well as our song at sunset. The proposal was 
1 eceived with a cheerful satisfaction that warmed my heart within me ; and I do 
not say too much when I say that those two periods m the four-and-twenty hours 
were expected with positive pleasure, and were really enjoyed by all hands. Specties 
as we soon were in our bodily wasting, our imaginations did not perish like the 
gloss flesh upon our bones. Music and Adventure, two of the great gifts of Pro- 
vidence to mankind, could charm us long after that was lost. 

The wind was almost always against us after the second day ; and for many 
days together we could not nearly hold our own. We had all vaiieties of bad 
weather. We had lain, hail, snow, wind, mist, thunder and lightning. Still the 
boats lived through the heavy seas, and still we perishing people rose and fell with 
the great waves. 

Sixteen nights and fifteen days, twenty nights and nineteen days, twenty-four 
nights and twenty-three days- So the time went oh. Disheartening as I Icnew 
that our pi ogress, or want of progress, must be, I never deceived them as to my 
calculations of it. In the first place, I felt that we were all too near eternity for 
deceit ; in the second place, I knew that if I failed, or died, the man who followed 
me must have a knowledge of the true state of things to begin upon. When I 
told them at noon, what I reckoned we had made or lost, they generally received 
what I said in a tranquil and resigned manner, and always gratefully towards me* 
It was not unusual at any time of the day for some one to burst out weeping 
loudly without any new cause ; and, when the buist was over, to calm down a 
little better than before. I had seen exactly the same thing in a house of 
mourning. 

During the whole of this lime, old Mr. Rarx had had his fits of calling out to me 
to throw the gold (always the gold !) overboard, and of heaping violent repi caches 
upon me for not having saved the child ; but now, the food being all gone, and I 
having nothing left to serve out but a bit of coffee-berry now and then, he began 
to be too weak to do this, and consequently fell silent. Mis. Atherfield and Miss 
Coleshaw generally lay, each with an arm across one of my knees, and her head 
upon it. They never complained at all. Up to the time of her child’s death,. 
Mrs. Atheiffeld had bound up her own beautiful hair every day ; and I took 
particular notice that this was always before she sang her song at night, when 
every one looked at her. But she never did it after the loss of her darling ; and it 
would have been now all tangled "^th dirt and wet, but that Miss Coleshaw 
was careful Of ‘itdong after she was herself, and would sometimes smooth it down 
with her we?ik thin' Bands. 
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We were past mustering a story now ; but one day, at about this period, I 
reverted to the superstition of old Mr. Rarx, concerning the Golden Lucy, and 
told them that nothing vanished from the eye of God, though much might pass 
away from the eyes of men. “We were aU of us,” says I, “ children once ; and 
our baby feet have sti oiled in green woods ashore ; and our baby hands have 
gathered flowers in gardens, where the birds w^ere singing. The children that 
we were, are not lost to the gi'eat knowledge of our Creator. Those innocent 
creatures will appeal with us before Him, and plead for us. What we were in 
the best time of our generous youth w^ill arise and go with us too. The puiest 
part of our lives will not deseit us at the pass to which all of us here present are 
gliding. What we were then, will be as much in existence before Him, as what 
we are now.’’ They were no less comforted by this consideration, than I was 
myself; and Miss Coleshaw, drawing my ear nearer to her lips, said, “Captain 
Raveiider, I was on my way to many a disgraced and bioken man, w'hom I deaily 
loved when he was honouiable and good. Your words seem to have come out of 
my own poor heait.” She pressed my hand upon it, smiling. 

Twenty-seven nights and twenty-six days. We were in no want of rain-water, 
but we had nothing else. And yet, even now, I never turned my eyes upon a 
waking face but it tried to brighten before mine. O, what a thing it is, in a time 
of danger and in the presence of death, the shining of a face upon a face ! I have 
heard it broached that orders should be given in great new ships by electric tele- 
^aph. I admire machinery as much as any man, and am as thankful to it as any 
man can be for what it does for us. But it will never be a substitute for the face of 
a man, with his soul in it, encouraging another man to be brave and tiue. Nevei 
try it for that. It will break down like a straw. 

I now began to remark certain changes in myself which I did not like. 
They caused me much disquiet. I often saw the Golden Lucy in the air above the 
boat. I often saw her I have spoken of before, sitting beside me. I saw the 
Golden Mary go down, as she really had gone down, twenty times in a day. And 
yet the sea was mostly, to my thinldng, not sea neither, but moving countiy and 
•extraordinaiy mountainous regions, the like of which have nevei been beheld. I 
felt it time to leave my last woids legarding John Steadiman, in case any lips 
-should last out to repeat them to any Hving eats. I said that John had told me 
(as he had on deck) that he had sung out “ Bieakers ahead I ” the instant they 
were audible, and had tried to wear ship, but she struck befoie it could be done. 
(His cry, I daie say, had made my dream.) I said that the circumstances 
were altogether without warning, and out of any course that could have been 
guarded against ; that the same loss would have happened if I had been m charge; 
and that John was not to blame, but fiom first to last had done his duty nobly, 
like the man he was. I tried to write it down in my pocket-book, but could make 
no words, though I knew what the words were that I wanted to make. When it 
had come to that, her hands — though she was dead so long — laid me down 
gently in the bottom of the boat, and she and the Golden Lucy swung me to 
sleep. 

Al^ that follows y was written hy John Steadiman^ Chief Mate : 

On the twenty-sixth day after the foundering of the Golden Maiy at sea, I, 
John Steadiman, was sitting in ray place in the stern-sheets of the Surf-boat, with 
just sense enough left in me to steer — that is to say, with my eyes strained, wide- 
awake, over the bows of the boat, and my brains fast asleep and dreaming — ^when 
I was roused upon a sudden by our second mate, Mr. William Rames. 

‘O'^t me take a spell in your place,” says he. “And look you out for the 
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Long-boat astern. The last time she rose on the crest of a v/ave, I thought I 
made out a signal flying aboaid her.” 

We shifted our places, clumsily and slowly enough, for we were both of us 
weak and dazed with wet, cold, and hunger. I waited some time, watching the 
heavy rollers astern, before the Long-boat rose a-top of one of them at the same 
lime with us. At last, she was heaved up for a moment well in view, and there, 
sure enough, was the signal fl>ing aboard of her — a stiip ofiag of some sort, liggcd 
to an oar, and hoisted in her bows. 

“What does it mean ?” sajs Rames to me in a quavering, trembling sort of 
voice. “ Do they signal a sail in sight ? ” 

“Hush, for God’s sake !” says I, clapping my hand ovei his mouth. “Don’t 
let the people hear you. They’ll all go mad together if we mislead them about 
that signal. Wait a bit, till I have another look at it.” 

I held on by him, for he had set me all of a tremble with his notion of a sail in 
sight, and watched for the Long-boat again. Up she rose on the top of another 
roller. I made out the signal clearly, that second time, and saw that it was rigged 
half-mast high. 

“ Rames,” says I, “ it’s a signal of distress. Pass the word forward to keep 
her before the sea, and no more. We must get the Long-boat within hailing 
distance of us, as soon as possible.” 

I dioppcd down into my old place at the tiller without another word — for the 
thought went thiougli me like a knife that something had happened to Captain 
Ravender. I should consider myself unworthy to wiite another line of this state- 
ment, if I had not made up my mind to speak the tiuth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the trutli — and I must, therefore, confess plainly that now, for the 
first time, my heart sank within me. This weakness on my part was pioduced 
in some degiee, as I take it, by the exhausting effects of previous anxiety and 
grief. 

Ohr provisions — if I may give that name to what we had left — were reduced to 
the rind of one lemon and about a couple of handsfull of coflee-beiries. Besides 
these great distresses, caused by the death, the danger, and the suflfeiing among 
my ciew and passengers, I had had a little distress of my own to shake me still 
more, in the death of the child whom I had got to be very fond of on the voyage 
out — so fond that I was secretly a little jealous of her being taken in the Long- 
boat instead of mine when the ship foundered. It used to be a great comfort to 
me, and I think to those wiUi me also, after we had seen the last of the Golden 
^Nlary, to see the Golden Lucy, held up by the men in the Long-boat, when the 
weather allowed it, as the best and brightest sight they had to show. She looked, 
at the distance we saw her flora, almost like a little white bird in the air. 
To miss her for the first time, when the weather lulled a little again, and we all 
looked out for our white bird and looked in vain, was a sore disappointment. To 
see tlie men’s heads bowed down and the captain’s hand pointing into the sea 
when we hailed the Long-boat, a few days afterji gave me as heavy a shock and 
as sharp a pang of heartache to hear as ever I remember suffering in all my life. 
I only mention these things to show that if I did give way a little at fiist, under 
the dread that our captain was lost to us, it was not without having been a good 
deal shaken beforehand by more trials of one sort or another than often fall to 
one man’s share. 

I had got over the choking in my throat with the help of a drop of water, and 
had steadied my mind again so as to be prepared against the woist, when I heard 
the hail (Lord help tlie poor fellows, how weak it sounded !) — 

“ Surf-boat, ahoy ! ” 

1 looked up, and there were our companions in misfortune tossing abreast of 

* c 
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us; not so near that we could make out the featuies of any ot them, but near 
enough, with some exertion for people in our condition, to make their voices 
heaid in the inter\'als when the wind was weakest. 

I answeied the hail, and waited a bit, and heard nothing, and then sung out the 
captain’s name. The voice that replied did not sound like his ; the woids that 
reached us weie ; 

“ Chief-mate wanted on board ! ” 

Every man of my crew knew what that meant as well as I did. As second 
officer in command, there could be but one reason for wanting me on boaid the 
Long-boat. A groan went all round us, and my men looked darkly in each other’s 
faces, and whispered under tlieir breaths : 

The captain is dead I ” 

I commanded them to be silent, and not to make too sure of bad news, at 
such a pass as things had now come to with us. Then, hailing the Long-boat, 1 
signified that I was leady to go on board when the weather would let me — stopped 
a bit to draw a good long breath — and then called out as loud as I could the 
dreadful question: 

“ Is the captain dead ? ” 

The black figures of three or four men in the after-part of the Long-boat all 
stooped down together as my voice reached them. They were lost to view for 
about a minute ; then appeared again — one man among them was held up on his 
feet by the rest, and he hailed back the blessed words (a very faint hope went a 
Teiy long way with people in our despei'ate situation) ; “ Not yet 1 ” 

The relief felt by me, and by all with me, when we knew that our captain, 
though unfitted for duty, was not lost to ns, it is not in words — at least;^ not in 
such words as a man hke me can command — ^to express. I did my best to cheer 
the men by telling them what a good sign it was that we were not as badly off 
yet as we had feared ; and then communicated what instructions I had to give, to 
■William Rames, who was to be left in command in my place when I took charge 
of the Long-boat. After that, there was nothing to be done, but to wait for the 
chance of the wind dropping at sunset, and the sea going down afterwards, so as 
to enable our weak crews to lay the two boats alongside of each other, without 
-undue risk — or, to put it plainer, without saddling ourselves with the necessity for 
any extraordinary exertion of stiength or sldll. Both the one and the other had 
now been starved out of us for days and days together. 

At sunset the wind suddenly diopped, but the sea, which had been running 
high for so long a time past, took hours after that before it showed any signs of 
getting to rest. The moon was shining, the sky was wonderfully clear, and it 
could not have been, according to my calculations, far off midnight, when the 
long, slow, regular swell of the calming ocean faiily set in, and I took the respon- 
sibility of lessening the distance between the Long-boat and ourselves. 

It was, I dare say, a delusion of mine ; but I thought I had never seen the 
moon shine so white and ghastly anywhere, either at sea or on land, as she shone 
that night while we were approaching our companions in misery. When there 
was not much more than a boat’s length between us, and the white light streamed 
cold and clear over all our faces, both crews rested on their oars with one great 
shudder, and stared over the gunwale cf either boat, panic-stricken at the first 
sight of each other. 

Any lives lost among you } ” I asked, iu the midst of that frightful silence. 

The men in the Long-boat huddled together like sheep at the sound of my 
voice. 

^*None yet, but the child, thanlcs be to God 1 ” answered one among them. 

And at the sound of his voice, all my men shrank together like the men in the 
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Long-boat, I was afraid to let the horror piocluced by our first meeting at close 
quarters after the dieadful changes that wet, cold, and famine had produced, last 
one moment longer than could be helped ; so, without giving time for any more 
questions and answers, I commanded the men to lay the two boats close alongside 
of each other. ‘When I ros^ up and committed the tiller to the hands of Rames,. 
all my poor fellows laised tlieir white faces implonngly to mine. “ Don’t leave us, 
sir,” they said, ‘‘don’t leave us.” I lea\c &ays I, “under the command 

and the guidance of jNIr. William Rames, as good a sailoi as I am, and as trusty 
and kind a man as ever stepped. Do yom* duty by him, as you have done it by 
me ; and remember to the last, that while there is life there is hope. God bless? 
and help you all I ” With those words I collected what strength I had left, and 
caught at two arms that weie held out to me, and so got from the stern-sheets of 
one boat into the stem-sheets of the other. 

‘‘Mind where you step, sir,” whispered one of the men who had helped me into 
the Long-boat. I looked down as lie spoke. Three figures were huddled up below 
me, with the moonshine falling on them in ragged streaks through the gaps between 
the men standing or sitting above them. The first face I made out was the face of 
Miss Coleshaw, her eyes were wide open and fixed on me. She seemed still to 
keep her senses, and, by the alternate parting and closing of her lips, to be trying 
to speak, but I could not hear that she uttered a single ivord. On her shoulder 
rested the head of IMrs. Atherfield. The mother of our poor little Golden Lucy 
must, I think, have been dreaming of the child she had lost ; for there was a faint 
smile just luffiing the white stillness of her face, when I first saw it turned upward, 
with peaceful closed eyes towaixls the heavens. From hei*, I looked down a little, 
and tlieie, with his head on her lap, and witli one of her hands lesting tenderly on 
his cheek — there lay the Captain, to whose help and guidance, up to this miserable 
time, we had never looked in vain, — there, worn out at last in our service, and for 
our sakes, lay the best and bravest man of all our company. I stole niy hand in 
gently through his clothes and laid it on his heart, and felt a little feeble warmth 
over it, though niy cold dulled touch could not detect even the faintest beating. 
The two men in the stern-sheets with me, noticing what I was doing— -loiowing I 
loved him lilce a brother — and seeing, I suppose, more distress in my face than I 
myself was conscious of its showing, lost command over themselves altogether, and 
‘burst into a piteous moaning, sobbing lamentation over him. One of the two di-ew 
aside a jacket fiom liis feet, and showed me that they were baie, except where a 
wet, ragged ship of stocking still clung to one of them,' When the ship stiuck 
the Iceberg, he had run on deck leaving his shoes in his cabin. All through the 
voyage in the boat his feet had been unprotected ; and not a soul had discovered 
it until he dropped I As long as he could keep his eyes open, the very look of 
them had cheered the men, and comforted and upheld the women. Not one living 
creature in the boat, with any sense about him, but had felt the good influence of 
that brave man in one way or another. Not one but had heard him, over and over 
again, give the credit to others which was due only to himself; praising this man 
for patience, and thanking that man for help, vhen the patience and the help had 
really and truly, as to the best part of both, come only from him. All this, and 
much moic,',Ihcaid pouring confusedly from the men’s lips while they crouched down, 
robbing and cning over iheir commander, and WTapping the jacket as warmly and 
tenderly as they could over his cold feet. It went to my heait to check them ; but 
I knew that if this lamenting spirit spread any further, all chance of keeping alight 
any last sparks of hope and 1 evolution r.mrr!g die beat's company would be lost for 
ever. Accordingly I sei.t tii'-'ii to tne:r i Lcj--. spoke a few encouraging words to 
the men forward, promising to seive out, when the morning came, as much as I 
dared, of any eatable thhig left in the lockers ; called to Rames,*in my old boat. 
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to keep as near us as he safely could; drew the gaiments and coverings of the two 
pocr suffering women more closehr about them ; and, with a secret prayer to be 
dnected for the best in bearing the awful responsibility now laid on my shoulders^ 
took my Captain’s vacant place at the helm of the Long-boat. 

This, as well as I can tell it, is the full and tiue account of how I came to be 
placed in charge of the lost passengers and ciew of the Golden Mai 5’-, on the 
morning of tiie twenty-seventh day a^'ler the ship stiuck thelcebeig, and foundez'ed 
at sea. 
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THE PERILS OF CERTAIN ENGLISH 
PRISONERS. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS/ 


CHAPTER I. 

THE ISLAND OF SILVER-STORE. 

It ■was in the year of o-ui Lord one thousand seven hundred and foity-four, that I, 
Gill Davis to command. His Mark, having then the honour to be a piivate in the 
Royal Maxines, rver the bulwarlis of the armed sloop Clnistopher 

Columbus, in thi .S') \n ..i c. -i wateis oif the Mosquito shoi'e. 

hly lady lemaiks to me, before I go any fuither, that theie is no such chiistian- 
iiame as Gih, and that her confident opinion is, tliat the name given to me in the 
baptism wheiein I was made, &c., was Gilbert. She is certain to be right, but I 
never heard of it. I was a foundling child, picked up somewhere or anothei , and 
I always understood my christian-name to be Gill. It is true that I was called 
Gills when employed at Snonidge Bottom betwixt Chatham and Maidstone to 
frighten bii'ds ; but that had nothing to do with the Baptism wheiein I was made, 
See,, and wherein a number of things were promised for me by somebody, who let 
me alone ever afterwards as to peifoiming any of them, and who, I consider, must 
have been the Beadle. Such name of GUIs 'was entirely owing to my cheeks, or gills, 
which at that time of my life were of a raspy r^c-cr-ptior 

My lady stops me again, hefoie I go any by exactly in hei old 

way and waving the feather of her pen at me. That action on her part, calls to 

iny mind as I look at her hand with the rings on it ^Well ! I won’t ! To be 

sure it will come in, in its own place. But rJ'w.iyc to me, noticing the 

quiet hand, and noticing it (as I have done onki. •> ivr . \ times) a-foudling 
ciiiidicn and gi'andchildren asleep, to think i' :.i v. ■ c:i Me. /i and’ honour were up — 
there ! I won’t ! not at present ! — Scratch it out. -» 

She won’t scratch it out, r.ndqiritc >crc"raVc ; because we have made an under- 
standing that everything is bo u.k, a .k/V..-* r.nd that nothing that is once taken 
do’wn shall be scratched out. I have the great misfortune not to be able to read 
and write, and I am speaking my true and faithful account of those Adventures, 
and my lady is writing it, wmrd for word. 

I say, tlieie I was, a-leaning over the bulwailcs of the sloop Christopher Columbus 
in. the South American waters off the Mosquito shore : a subject of his Gracious 
Majesty King George of England, and a private in the Royal MSrines. 
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In tliose climates, you don’t want to do much. I was doing nothing. I was 
thinking of the shepherd (my father, I wonder ?) on the hill-sides by Snorridge 
Bottom, with a long staiF, and with a rough white coat in all weatheis all the year 
round, who used to let me lie in a comer of his hut by night, and who used to 
let me go about with him and his sheep by day when I could get nothing else to 
do, and Avho used to give me so little of his victuals and so much of his staff, that 
I ran away from him — which w^as what he wanted all along, I expect — to be 
knocked about the woild in preference to Snoiridge Bottom. I had been knocked 
about the world for nine-and- twenty years in all, when I stood looking along those 
bright blue South American Waters. Looking after the shepherd, I may say. 
Watching him in a half-waking dieam, with my eyes half-shut, as he, and his flock 
of sheep, and his two dogs, seemed to move away fiom the ship’s side, fai away 
over the blue water, and go right down into the sky. 

‘'It’s rising out of the water, steady,” a voice said' close to me. I had been 
thinking on so, that it like woke me with a start, though it was no stranger voice 
than the voice of Hany Charker, my own comrade. 

“ What’s rising out of the water, steady ? ” I asked my comrade. 

“ What ? ” says he. “The Island.” 

“ O ! The Island ! ” says Ij turning my eyes towards it. “ True. I forgot the 
Island.” 

“ Forgot the port you’re going to ? That’s odd, ain’t it ? ” 

“It is odd,” says I. 

“ And odd,” he said, slowly considermg with himself, “ain’t even. Is it, GiU?” 

He had always a remark just like that to make, and seldom another. As sooh 
as he had brought a thing round to what it was not, he was satisfied. He was 
one of the best of men, and, in a certain soit of a way, one with the least to ssy 
for himself. I qualify it, because, besides being able to read and wiite like a 
Oa-itii-'-'r-ter. he had always one most excellent idea in his mind. That was, 
iju'}. 1- /■ ” my soul, I don’t believe, though I admire learning beyond every- 
thing, that he could have got a better idea out of all the books in the world, if he 
had leamt them eveiy word, and been the cleverest of scholars. 

yiy comrade and I had been quartered in Jamaica, and from there we had been 
drafted off to the British settlement of Belize, lying away West and North of the 
Mosquito coast. At Belize there had been great alarm of one r’'”el of 

pirates (theie were always moie piiates than enough in those Si:'.- . 

and as they got the better of our English cruiseis by running into out-of-the-way 
cieeks and shallow^s, and taking the land when they W’ere hotly pressed, the 
governor of Belize had received orders from home to keep a sharp look-out for 
them along shoie. Novv, there was an armed sloop came once a-year from Port 
Royal, Jamaica, to the Island, laden with all manner of necessaries, to eat, and 
to drink, and to wear, and to use in various ways ; and it was aboard of that 
sloop wliich had touched at Belize, that I was a-standing, leaning over the 
bulwarks. 

The Island was occupied by a veiy small English colony. It had been given 
the name of Silver-Store. The reason of its being so called, was, that the 
English colony owned and w^orked a silver mine over on the mainland, in 
Honduras, and used this Island as a safe and convenient place to store their silver 
in, until it was annually fetched away by the sloop. It was brought down from 
the mine to the coast on the backs of mules, attended by friendly Indians and 
guarded by white men ; from thence it was conveyed over to Silver-Store, when 
the weather was fair, in the canoes of that country; fiom Silver-store, it was 
carried to Jamaica^ by the armed sloop once a-year, as I have already men- 
tioned ; from Jamaica, it went, of couxse, all over the world. 
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Howl came to be aboaid the aimed sloop, is easily told. Foui -and- twenty 
marines under command of a lieutenant — that officer’s name was Linderwood — 
had been told off at Belize, to proceed to Silver-Store, in aid of boats and seamen 
stationed there for the chase of the Piiates. The Island was considered a good 
post of obsen^ation against the piiates, both by land and sea ; neither the pirate 
ship nor yet her boats had been seen by any of us, but they had been so much 
heard of, that the reinforcement was sent. Of that paity, I was one. It 
included a corporal and a sergeant. Charlcer was corporal, and the sergeant’s 
name was Drooce. He was the mo^t tyrannical non-commissioned officer in His 
[Majesty’s seivice. 

The night came on, soon after I had had the foregoing words with Chaiker. 
All the wonderful blight colours went out of the sea and sky in a few minutes, 
and all the stars m the Heavens seemed to shine out together, and to look down 
at themselves in the sea, over one another’s shoulders, millions deep. Next 
morning, we cast anchor off the Island. Theie was a snug harbour within a 
little leef; there was a sandy beach; there were cocoa-nut trees with high 
straight stems, quite bare, and foliage at the top like plumes of magnificent gi'een .. 
feathers ; there were all the objects that are usually seen in those parts, and I am 
not going to describe them, having something else to tell about. 

Great rejoicings, to be sure, were made on our arrival. All the flags in the 
place were hoisted, all the guns in the place were fired, and all tlie people in 
the place came down to look at us. One of those Sambo fellows — they call those 
natives Sambos, vhen they aie half-negro and half-Indian — ^had come off outside 
the reef, to pilot us in, and remained on board after we had let go our anchoi . 
He was called Christian George King, and was fonder of all hands than anybody 
else was. Now, I confess, for myself, that on that first day, if I had been captain 
of the Christopher Columbus, instead of private in the Royal Marines, I should 
have kicked Christian Geoige King — who was no more a Christian than he was a 
King or a George — over the side, without exactly knowing why, except that it 
was the right thing to do. 

But, I must likewise confess, that I was not in a particulaily pleasant humour, 
when I stood under arms that morning, aboard the Ciiristopher Columbus in the 
harbour of the Island of Silvei-Stoie. I had had a hard life, and the life of the 
English on the Island seemed too easy and too gay to please me. “Here^ou 
are,” I thought to myself, good scholars and good livers ; able to read what you 
like, able to write what you like, able to eat and drink what you like, and spend 
what you like, and do what you like; and much jyou care for a poor, ignorant 
Private in the Royal Marines ! Yet it’s hard, too, I think, that you should have 
all the half-pcnce, and I all the kicks ; you all tlie smooth, and I all the rough ; 
you all the oil, and I all the vinegar.” It was as envious a thing to think as 
might be, let alone its being nonsensical; but, I thought it. I took it so muclx 
amiss, that, when a very beautiful young English lady came aboard, I gi unted to 
myself, “Ah ! have got a lover. I’ll be bound 1” As if theie was any new 
offence to me m that, if she had ! 

She was sister to the captain of our sloop, who had been in a poor way for 
some time, and who \vas so ill then that he was obliged to be cairied ashore. She 
was the child of a military officer, and had come out theie with her sister, who 
was maiiied to one of the' owneis of die silver-mine, and who had three children 
with her. It was easy to see that she was the light and spirit of the Island- 
After I had got a good look at her, I gi unted to myself again, in an even wm'se 
state of mind than before, “I’ll be damned, if I don’t hate him, whoever 
he is ! ” 

My officer, Lieutenant Linderwood, was as ill as the captain (jf the sloop, and 
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ivas carried ashore, too. They were both young men of about my age, who had 
been delicate in the West India climate. I even took that in bad pait, I thought 
I was much fitter for the woik than they were, and that if all of us had our deserts, 
I should be both of them rolled into one. (It may be imagined what sort of an 
officer of maiines I should have made, wdtliout the power of reading a written 
Older. And as to any knowledge how to command the sloop — Lord 1 I should 
have sunk her in a quartei of an hour I) 

However, such were my reflections ; and when we men were ashore and dis- 
missed, I strolled about the place along with Chaiker, maldng my obseTOtions in 
a similar spirit. 

It was a pretty place : in all its arrangements partly South American and partly 
English, and veiy agreeable to look at on that account, being like a bit of home 
that had got chipped off and had floated away to that spot, accommodating itself 
to circumstances as it drifted along. The huts of the Sambos, to the number of 
five-and-twenty, perhaps, weie down by the beach to the left of the anchorage. 
On the light was a sort of barrack, with a South American Flag and the Union 
Jack, flying from the same staff, where the little English colony could all come 
together, if they saw occasion. It was a walled square of building, with a sort of 
pleasure-ground inside, and inside that again a sunken block like a powder maga- 
zine, with a little square trench round it, and steps down to the door. Charker 
and I were looking in at the gate, which was not guarded ; and I had said to 
Chaiker, in reference to the bit like a powder magazine, ‘‘ thaf s where they keep 
the silver you see ; ” and Charker had said to’ me, after thinking it over, “And 
silver nn't gold. Is it, Gill ? when the beautiful young English lady I had been 
so bilious about, looked out of a door, or a window — at all events looked out, from 
under a bright awning. She no sooner saw us two in uniform, than she came out 
so quickly that she was still putting on her broad Mexican hat of plaited straw* 
when we saluted. 

“ Would you like to come in,” she said, “ and see the place ? It is rather a 
curious place.” 

We thanked the young lady, and said we didnH wash to be troublesome; but,* 
she said it could be no trouble to an English soldier’s daughter, to show English 
soldiers how their countrymen and counti^vomen fared, so far away fiom England ; 
and consequently we saluted again, and went in. Then, as we stood in the shade, 
she showed us (being as affable as beautiful), how the different families lived in 
tlieir separate houses, and how there was a general house for stores, and a gencial 
reading-room, and a general room for music and dancing, and a room for Church ; 
and how there were other houses on the rising ground called the Signal Hill, 
where they lived in the hotter weather. 

“Your officer has been earned up there,” she said, “and my brother, too, for 
the better air. ^ At present, our few residents are dispersed over both spots : 
deducting, that is to say, such of our number as are always going to, or coming 
from, or staying at, the Mine.” ^ 

is among one of those parties,” I thought, “ and I wish somebody would 
knock his head off.”) 

“Some of our mairied ladies live here,” she said, “during at least half the 
year, as lonely as widows, with their children.” 

“ Many children here, ma’am 

“Seventeen. There are thirteen married ladies, and there are eight like me.” 

There were not eight like her— there was not one like her— in the world. She 
meant single, 

“Which, with about thirty Englishmen of various degrees,” said the young 
lady, “ form the little colony now on the Island. I don’t count the sailors, for 
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they don’t belong to us. Nor the soldiers,” she gave us a gracious smile when 
she spoke of the soldiers, “ for the same reason.” 

‘‘ Nor the Sambos, said I. 

«No.” 

“Under yoin favour, and with vour leave, ma’am,” said I, “are thev tnisi- 
woithy?” 

“ Perfectly ! TTe are ail very kind to them, and they are veiy grateful to us.” 

“ Indeed, ma’am ? Now — Christian George King ? ” 

“ Very much attached to us all. Would die for us.” 

She was, as in my uneducated way I have obsened, very beautiful women 
almost always to be, so composed, that her composuie gave gieat weight to 
what she said, and I believed it. 

Then, she pointed out to us the building like a powder magazine, and explained 
to us in what manner the silver was hiought fiom the mine, and was biought 
over from the mainland, and was stored there. The Christopher Columbus would 
have a rich lading, she said, for there had been a great yield that rear, a much 
richer yield than usual, and there was a chest of jewels besides the silver. 

When we had looked about us, and were getting sheepish, throiigli feaiing we 
were troublesome, she turned us over to a young woman, English bom but West 
India bied, who served her as her maid. This young woman was the widow of a 
non-commissioned officer in a regiment of the line. She had got married and 
widowed at St. Vincent, with only a few months between the two events. She 
was a little saucy woman, wdth a bright pair of eyes, lather a neat little foot and 
figure, and rather a neat little tumed-up nose. The soit of young woman, I con- 
sideied at the time, who appeared to inrite you to give her a kiss, and who would 
have slapped your face if you accepted the invitation. 

I couldn’t make out her name at first; for, when she gave it in answer to my 
inquiiy, it sounded lilie Bel tot, which didn’t sound light. But, when we became 
better acquainted — which was while Chaiker and I were drinking sugar-cane 
sangaiee, which she made in a most excellent manner — I found that hei Christian 
name was Isabella, which they shortened into Bell, and that the name of the 
deceased non-commissioned officer was Tott. Being the kind of neat little woman 
it was natuiTil to make a toy of — ^I never saw a woman so like a toy in my life — 
she had got the plaything name of Belltott. In short, she had no other name on 
the island. Even INIr. Commissioner Pordage (and he was a grave one 1) foimaliy 
addressed her as lilis. Belltott. But, I shall come to Mr. Commissionei Pordage 
presently. 

The name of the captain of the sloop was Captain Maiyon, and theiefore it was 
no news to hear from Mis, Belltott, that his sister, the beautiful unmarried young 
English lady, was Miss Maryon. The novelty was, that her Christian name was 
Marion too. Marion Maryon. Many a time I have run off those two names in 
my thoughts, like a bit of verse. Oh many, and many, and many a time ! 

W e saw out all the drink that was .produced, like good men and true, and then 
took our leaves, and went down to the beach. The weather was beautiful; the 
wind stead}’’, low, and gentle ; the island, a picture ; the sea, a picture ; the sky,, 
a pictuie. In that country thei-e are two rainy seasons in the year. One sets in 
at about our Eng'ii'sh "'lid-’-mmcr ; the other, about a fortnight after our English 
Michaelmas. Ct wa^ ;!’o b of August at that time; the first of these rainy 

seasons was well over ; and everything was in its most beautiful growth, and had 
its loveliest look upon it. 

“ They enjoy themselves here,” I says to Charker, turning surly again. “ This 
5s better than private-soldiering.” 

We had come down to the beach, to be firiendly with the hoat’s-crew who were 
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camped and hutted there ; and we were approaching- towards their quarters over 
the sand, when Christian George ICing comes up from the at a 

wolfs-trot, ciring, ‘‘Yup, So-Jeei 1” — which was that Sambo o ^^uaious 
way of saying", Hallo, Soldier ! I have stated myself to be a man of no learning, 
and, if I entertain piejudices, I hope allowance may be made. I will now confess 
\o one. It may be a right one or it may be a wiong one; but, I never did like 
Natives, except'in the form of oysters. 

So, when Chriatiaii George "King, who was individually unpleasant to me 
besides, comes a trotting along the sand, clucking, “Yhip, So-jeerl” I had a 
thundering good mind to let fly at him with my right, I ceitainly should have 
4one it, but that it would have exposed me to lepumand. 

** Yup, So-Jeer ! ” says he.^’ “ Bad job.’* 

"What do you mean ?” says I. 

Yup, So-Jeer ! ** says he, ** Ship Leakee.** 

Ship leaky ? *’ says I. 

Iss,” sji-ys he, with a nod that looked as if it was j'erked out of him by a most 
violent hiccup — which is the -way with those savages. 

I cast my eyes at Chaiker, and w’e both heard the pumps going aboard the 
sloop, and saw the signal lun up, “ Come on boaid ; hands wanted from the 
z.hore.” In no time some of the sloop’s* libeiri’-inen weie alieady lunning clown 
to the w^ater’s edge, and the party of seamen, under oiders against the Piiates, 
were putting rff to the Columbus in two boats. 

“ O Chiisuan George King sar beriy soiiy !” says that Sambo vagabond, then. 

Christian Geoige King ciy, English fashion !” His English fashion of crying 
was to screw his black knuckles into his eyes, howl like a dog, and loll himself 
on his back on the sand. It w^as tiying not to kick him, but I gave Chaiker 
the word, ** Double-quick, Hany !” and we got down to the water’s edge, and 
got on board the sloop. 

By some means or other, she had sprung such a leak, that no pumping would 
keep her free ; and what between the two fears that she would go down in the 
liaibour, and that, even if she did not, all the supplies she had brought for the 
little colony would be destioyed by the sea- water as it rose in her, Iheie was gieat 
confusion. In the midst of it, Captain Mai yon was heaid hailing fiom the beach. 
He had been earned down in his hammock, and looked very bad ; but he insisted 
on being stood there on his feet ; and I saw him, myself, come off m the boat, 
sitting upright in the stern-sheets, as if nothing w^as wTong with him. 

A quick sort of council was held, and Captain Maiyon soon resolved that we 
■must all fall to work to get the cargo out, and that when that was done, the guns 
and heavy matteis must be got out, and that the sloop must be hauled ashoie, and 
careened, and the leak stopped. We were all mustered (the Pirate-Chace party 
volunteei'ing), and told off into parlies, with so many hours of spell and so many 
hours of relief, and we all went at it with a will. Chiistian Geoige King was 
entered one of the paity in vhich I worked, at Ins own request, and he went at 
it with as good a will as any of the rest. He went at it with so much heartiness, 
to say the truth, that he rose m my good cpinion almost as_fa&t as the water rose 
iu the ship. Which was fast enough, and faster. 

Mr, Commissioner Pordage kept in a red-and-black j’apanned box, like a family 
iump-sagar box, some document or other, which some Sambo chief or other had 
got drunk and spilt some ink over (as well as I could understand the matter), and 
by that means had given up lawful possession of the Island. Thiough having hold 
of this box, hlr. Pordage got his title of Commissioner. He was styled Consul 
too, and spoke of himself as Government,’’ 

He was a stiff-jointed, high-nosed old gentleman, without an ounce of fat on 
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him, of a veiy angiy temper and a very yellow complexion. Mis. Commissioner 
Pordage, making allowance for diffeience of sex, was much the same. Iktr. Kitten, 
a small, youngish, bald, botanical and mineralogical gentleman, also connected 
with the mine~but everybody theie was that, more or less — was sometimes called 
by Mr. Cominissiorer Pordage, his Vice-commissioner, and sometimes bis 
Deputy-consul. Or -jir he spoke of Mr. Kitten, meiely as being under 

Oovernment.*^ 

The beach was beginning to be a lively scene with the preparations for careen- 
ing the sloop, and, with caigo, and spars, and ligging, and water-casks, dotted 
about it, and with temporary quarters for the men rising up there out of such sails 
and odds and ends as could be best set on one side to make them, when Mr. Com- 
missioner Pordage comes down in a high fluster, and asks for Captain ISIar^’on. 
The Captain, ill as he was, was slung in his hammock betwixt two trees, that he 
might direct ; and he raised his head, and answered for himself. 

Captain ilaiyon,” cries Mr. Commissioner Pordage, “ this is not official. This 
is not regular.” 

** Sir,” says the Captain, “ it hath been arranged with the clerk and supercargo, 
that you should be communicated with, and requested to render any little asskt- 
ance that may lie in your power. I am quite certain that hath been duly 
done.” 

“ Captain Arar}^on,” replies INIr. Commissioner Pordage, “ there hath been no 
written correspondence. Ko documents have passed, no memoranda have been 
made, no minutes have been made, no entries and counter-entries appear in the 
official muniments. This is indecent. I call upon you, sh, to desist, until all is 
regular, or Government vill take this up.” 

“ Sir,” says Captain Maiy^on, chafing a little, as he looked out of his hammock; 

between the chances of Government taking tliis up, and my ship taking heiself 
dewn, I much prefer to trust myself to the former.” 

^‘You do, sir.^^” cries Mr. Commissioner Pordage. 

I do, sir,” “says Captain Maiyon, lying down again. 

“ Then, Mi. Kitten,” says the Commissioner, send up instantly for my Diplo- 
matic coat.” 

He was dressed in a linen suit at that moment ; but, Mr. Kitten started off 
himself and brought down the Diplomatic coat, which was a blue cloth one, gold- 
laced, and with a crown on the button. 

“Now, Mr. Kitten,” sa\s PorJage, “I instruct you, as Vice-commissioner, 
and Deputy-consul of this place, to demand of Captain Mar>on, of the sloop 
Christopher Columbus, whether he drives me to the act of putting this coat on ? ” 

“ Mr. Poidage,” says Captain Maryon, looking out of his hammock again, “as 
I can hear what you say, I can answer it without troubling the gentleman. I 
should be sorry that you should be at the pains of putting on too hot a coat on 
my account ; but, otherwise, you may put it on hind-side befoie, or inside-out, or 
with your legs in the sleeves, or your head in the skiits, for any objection that I 
have to offer to your thoroughly pleasing yourself.” 

“Very good, Captain Maiyon,” says Pordage, in a tremendous passion. 
“Veiy good, sir. Be the consequences on your own head! Mr. Kitten, as it 
has come to this, help me on with it.” 

When he had given that order, he walked off in the coat, and all our names 
were taken, and 1 was afterwards told that Mr. Kitten wrote from his dictation 
more than a bushel of large paper on the subject, which cost more before it was 
■done With, than ever could be calculated, and which only got done with after ail, 
by being lost. 

"Our work went on merrily, nevertheless, and the Christopher Columbus, hauled 
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xip, lay helpless on her side like a great fish out of water. While she was in that 
state, there was a feast, or a ball, or an entertainment, or more properly all three 
together, given us in honour of the ship, and the ship's company, and the other 
visitors. At that assembly, I believe, I saw ail tlie inhabitants tlien upon the 
Island, without any exception. I took no paiticular notice of moic than a few, 
but I found it very agreeable in that little comei of the world to see the children, 
who were of all ages, and mostly very pretty — as they mostly aie. There xvas one 
handsome elderly lady, with very dark eyes and giay hair, that I inquired about. 
I was told that "her name was Mrs. Venning; and her married daughter, a fair 
slight thing, was pointed out to me by the name of Fanny Fisher. Quite a child 
she looked, with a little copy of herself holding to her dress ; and her husband, 
just come back from the’ mine, exceeding proud of her. They weie a good- 
looking set of people on the whole, but I didn’t like them. I was out of sorts ; 
in conversation with Charker, I found fault with all of them. I said of Mrs. 
Venning, she was proud ; of Mrs. Fisher, she was a delicate little baby-fool. 
What did I think of this one ? Why, he was a fine gentleman. What did I say 
to that one ? Wliy, she was a fine lady. What could you expect them to be (I 
asked Charker), nursed in that climate, with the tropical night shining for them, 
musical instruments playing to them, gi eat tiees bending over them, soft lamps 
lighting them, fire-flies sparkling in among them, blight flowers and birds brought 
into existence to please their eyes, delicious drinks to be had for the pouring out, 
delicious fniits to be got for the picking, and every one dancing and murmuring 
happily in the scented air, xrith the sea breaking low on the reef for a pleasant 
chorus. - 

Fine gentlemen and fine ladies, Harry ? ” I says to Charker. “ Yes, I think 
so 1 Dolls I Dolls I Not the sort of stuff for wear, that comes of poor private 
soldiering in the Royal Marines ! ’* '• 

However, I could not gainsay that they were very hospitable people, and that 
they treated us uncommonly well. Every man of us was at the entertainment, 
and Ml s. Belltott had more partners than she could dance with : though she 
danced all night, too. As to Jad: (wheilier of the Christopher Columbus, or of 
the Pirate pursuit party, it made no difference), he danced with his bi other Jack, 
danced with himself, danced with the moon, the stars, the trees, the piospect, 
anything. I didn’t greatly take to the chief-officer of that party, with his blight 
eyes, brown face, and easy figure. I didn’t much like his way when he fiist 
happened to come where we were, with Miss Maryon on his arm. “ O, Captain 
Carton,” she says, “here are two friends of mme ! ” He says, “Indeed ? These 
two Marines ? ’’—meaning Charker and self. “ Yes,” says she, “I showed these 
two friends of mine when they first came, all the wonders of Silver-Store.” He 
gave us a laughing look, and says he, “You are in luck, men. I would be 
disrated and go before the mast to-morrow, to be shown the way upward again 
by such a guide. You are in luck, men.” When we had saluted, and he and the 
lady had waltzed away, I said, “You are a pretty fellow, too, to talk of luck* 
You may go to the Devil ! ” 

Mr. Commissioner Poidage and Mrs. Commissioner, showed among the com- 
pany on that occasion like the King and Queen of a much Gi eater Britain than 
Great Bntain. Only two other circumstances in that jovial night made much 
separate impiession on me. One was this. A man in our draft of marines, 
i^med Tom Packer, a wild unsteady young fellow, but the son of a respectable 
shipwright m Portsmouth Yard, and a good scholar who had been well brought 
np, comes to me after a speU of dancing, and takes me aside by the elbow, and 
says, sweanng angrily : 

•« Gin Daxds, I hope I may not be the death of Sergeant Drooce one day i 
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ISTow, I knew Drooce had always borne particularly hard on this man, and I 
knew this man to be of a very hot temper : so, I said : 

“ Tut, nonsense ! don’t talk so to me ! If there’s a man in the corps who scorns 
the name of an assassin, that man and Tom Packer are one.” 

Tom wipes his head, being in a mortal sweat, and says he : 

** I hope so, but I can’t answer for myself when he lords it over me, as he has 
just now done, before a woman. I tell you w^hat. Gill! Mark my woids! It 
will go hard with Sergeant Drooce, if ever we are in an engagement together, and 
he has to look to me to save him. Let him say a prayer then, if he knows one, 
for it’s all over with him, and he is on his Death-bed. hEark my words ! ” 

I did mark his words, and very soon afterwards, too, as will shoitly be taken 
down. 

The otlier circumstance that I noticed at that ball, was, the gaiety and attachment 
of Christian George King. The innocent spiiits that Sambo Pilot was in, and 
the impossibility he found himself under of showing all the little colony, but 
especially the ladies and children, how fond he was of them, how devoted to them, 
and how faithful to them for life and death, for present, future, and everlasting, 
made a great impression on me. If ever a man, Sambo or no Sambo, was trustful 
and busted, to what may be called quite an infantine and sweetly beautiful 
extent, surely, I thought that morning when I did at last lie dov/n to rest, it was 
that Sambo Pilot, Christian George iSng. 

This may account for my dreaming of him. He stuck in my sleep, comerwise, 
and I couldn’t get him out. He was always flitting about me, dancing round me, 
and peeping in over my hammock, though I woke and dozed off again fifty times. 
At last, -when I opened my eyes, there he really was, looking in at the open side of 
the little daik hut ; which was made of leaves, and had Charker’s hammock slung 
in it as well as mine. 

So-Jeer I ” says he, in a sort of a low croak. “Yup I ” 

‘‘ Hallo I ” says I, ‘'frrth^g rp. ** What ? You are there, are you ? ” 

“ Is 5 ,” says he. Chi'-pr.'i George iCing got news.” 

“ What news has he got ? ” 

“ Pirates out ! ” 

I was on my feet in a second. So was Charker. We were both aware that 
Captain Carton, in command of the boats, constantly watched the mainland for a 
secret signal, though, of course, it was not known to such as us what the signal 
was. 

Christian George King had vanished before we touched the ground. But, the 
word was already passing from hut to hut to turn out quietly, and we knew that 
tlie nimble barbarian had got hold of the truth, or something near it 

In a space among the trees behind the encampment of us visitois, naval and 
ir.'litriri'. was a snugly-screened spot, where we kept the stores that were in use, 

■ I’l'l 01 r cookeiy. The word was passed to assemble here. It was very quickly 
given, and was given (so far as we were concerned) by Sergeant Drooce, who was as 
good in a soldier point of view, as he was bad in. a tyi annical one. We were ordered to 
drop into this space, quietly, behind the tiees, one by one. As we assembled here, the 
seamen assembled too. Within ten minutes, as I should estimate, we were all here, 
except the usual guard upon the beach. The beach (we could see it through the 
wood) looked as it always had done in the hottest time of the day. The guard 
were in the shadow of the sloop’s hull, and nothing was moving but the sea, and 
that moved very faintly. Work had always been knocked off at that hour, until 
the sun grew less fierce, and the sea-breeze rose ; so that its being holiday with us, 
made no difference, just then, in the look of the place. But I may mention that 
it was a holiday, and tire fiist we had had since our hard work began. Last night’s 
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bail had been given, on the leak's being repaiied, and the careening done. The 
worst of the woikwas over, and to-morrow we were to begin to get the sloop 
afloat again. 

We maiines were now drawn trp here under arms. The chace-party were drawn 
np sepal ate. The men of the Columbus were drawn up separate. * The office! s 
stepped out into the midst of the thiee parties, and spoke so as all might hear. 
Captain Caiton was the officer m command, and he had a spy- glass in his hand. 
His coxswain stood by him with another sp5’'-glass, and with a slate on which he 
seemed to have been taking down signals. 

*‘Xow, men! says Captain Caiton ; “ I have to let you know, for your satis- 
faction : Tirstiy, that there are ten pirate-boats, strongly manned and armed, lying 
hidden up a creek yonder on the coast, under tlie overhanging branches of the 
dense trees. Secondly, tliat they will certainly come out this night when the moon 
rises, on a pillaging and murdering expedition, of which some part of the mainland 
is the object. Thirdly — don’t cheer, men ! — that we will give chace, and, if we 
can get at them, rid the world of them, please God I ” 

Nobody spoke, that I heard, and nobody moved, that I saw. Yet there was a 
kind of ring, as if eveiy man answered and approved with the best blood that was 
inside of him . 

Sir,” sa5’s Captain Maryon, “ I beg to volunteer on this service, with my boats.* 
My people volunteer, to the ship’s boy’-s.” 

In His Majesty’s name and service,” the other answers, touching his hat, I 
accept your aid with pleasure. Lieutenant J-inderwood, how will you divide your 
men ? ” 

I was ashamed — give it out to be written down as large and plain as possible — 
I was heart and soul ashamed of my thoughts of those two sick officers, Captain 
Marymn and Lieutenant Linderwood, when I saw them, then and there. The spii it 
in, those two gentlemen heat down their illness (and very ill I knew them to be) 
like Saint George beating down the Liagon. Pain and weakness, want of ease 
and want of rest, had no more place in their minds than fear itself. Meaning now 
to express for my lady to write down, exactly what I felt then and theie, I felt 
this : ** You two biave fellows that I had been so gnidgeful of, I know that if you 
were dying yqu would put it oif to get up and do your best, and then you would be 
so modest that in lying down again to die, you would hardly say% ‘ I did it ! ’ ” 

It did me good. It leally did me good. 

But, to go back to where L broke off. Says Captain Carton to Lieutenant Linder- 
wood, Sir, how will you divide your men ? There is not room for all ; and a 
few men should, in any case, be left heie.” 

There was some debate about it. At last, it was resolved to leave eight 
Marines and four seamen on the Island, besides the sloop’s two boys. And because 
It was considered that the fiiendly Sambos would only want to be commanded in 
case of any dangei (though none at all was appiehended theie), the officers were 
m favour of leaving the two non-commissioned officers, Drooce and Charker. It 
was a heavy Gi^appoi.itmtnt lo them, just as my being one of the left was a heavy 
disappointment lo me— then, but not soon afterwards. We men drew lots for it, 
and 1 drew Island.” So did Tom Packer. So, of course, did four more of 

rmr ranfr OTirl fiTo 


• instructions were given to all hands to keep the 

intended expedition secret, m order that the women and children might not be 
alarmed, or the expedition put in a difficulty by more volunteers. The assembly 
was to be on that same spot at sunset. Every man was to keep up an appearance, 
meanwjule, of occupying himself in his usual way. That is to say, evereman Lcepting 
four <^d trusty seamen, who were appointed, with an officer, to see to the arms and 
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ammunition, and to muffle the rullocks of the boats, and to make ever^’lhing a& 
trim and swift and silent as it could be made. 

The Sambo Pilot had been present all the while, in case of his being wanted, 
and had said to the officer in command, five hundred times over if he bad said it 
once, that Christian Greorge King would stay with the So- Jeers, and take care of 
the booffer ladies and the boofler childs — booffer being that native’s expression for 
beautiful. He was now asked a few questions concerning the putting off of the 
boats, and in paiticiilar whether there was any way of embarking at the back of 
the Island : which Captain Caiton would have half lilied to do, and then have 
dropped round in its shadow and slanted acioss to the main. Bat, No,” says 
Chidstian Geoige King. “No, no, no 1 Told you so, ten time. No, no, no I 
All reef, all rock, all swim, all drown ! ” Sti iking out as he said it, like a swimmer 
gone mad, and turning over on his back on diy land, and spluttering himself to 
death, in a manner that made him quite an exhibition. 

The sun went down, after appearing to be a long time about it, and the assembly 
was called. Eveiy man answered to his name, of course, and was at his post. It 
was not yet black daik, and the roll was only just gone through, when up comes 
Mr. Commissioner Pordage with his Diplomatic coat on. 

“ Captain Caiton,” says he, “ Sir, what is this } ” 

“This, Mr. Commissioner ” (he was very short with him), “is an expedition 
against the Pirates. It is a secret expedition, so please to keep it a secret.” 

“ Sir,” says Commissioner Poidage, “I tiust there is going to be no unnecessary 
ciuelty committed ? ” 

“ Sir,” returns the officer, “ I tiust not.” 

“ That is not enough, sir,” cries Commissioner Pordage, getting wi’oth. “ Captain 
Caiton, I give you notice. Government requires you to tieat the enemy with great 
delicacy, consideration, clemency, and forbearance.” 

“ Sir,” says Captain Carton, “ I am an English officer, commanding English 
Men, and I hope I am not likely to disappoint the Government’s just expectations. 
But, I presume you know that these villains under their black flag have despoiled 
our countrymen of their property, burnt their homes, barbarously murdeied them 
and their little children, and worse than murdered their 'V'ldves and daughters ? ” 

“Pei haps I do, Captain Caiton,” answers Pordage, waving his hand, with 
dignity; “perhaps I do not. It is not customarj'-, sir, for Goveinmeiit to 
commit itself.” 

“ It matters veiy little, Mr. Pordage, whether or no. Believing that I hold my 
commission by the allowance of God, and not that I have received it diiect from 
the Devil, I shall ceitainly use it, with all avoidance of unnecessaiy suffeiingaiid 
with all merciful swiftness of execution, to exterminate these people from the face 
of the earth. Let me recommend you to go home, sir, and to keep out of the 
night-air.” 

Never another syllable did that officer say to the Commissioner, but turned away 
to his men. The Commissioner buttoned his Diplomatic coat to the chin, said, 

Mr. Kitten, attend me 1 ” gasped, half choked liimseK, and took himself off. 

It now fell very daik, indeed. I have seldom, if evei, seen it darker, nor yet so 
dark. The moon was not due until one in the morning, and it was but a little 
after nine when our men lay down wheie they weie mustered. It was pietended 
that they were to take a nap, but eveiyffiody knew that no nap was to be got under 
the circumstancrs. Though all w’ere veiy quiet, there was a restlessness among 
the people; much w’hat I have seen among the people on a race-coui'se, when the 
bell has rung for the saddling for a great race with large stakes on it. 

At ten, they put off ; only one boat putting off at a time ; anotlier following in 
five minutes ; both then lying on their ours until another followed. Ahead of all. 
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h:? o-wn outlandish little canoe without a sound, went the Sambo pilot, 
I' t..!" safelj’ outside the reef. No light was shown but once, and that was 
in the commanding officer’s own hand. I lighted the dark lantern for him, and he 
tool: it from me when he embarked. They had blue lights and such like with 
them, but kept themselves as daik as Mmder. 

The expedition got away with wonderful quietness, and Christian George King 
soon came back dancing with joy. 

“ Yup, So-Jeer,” says he to myself in a very objectionable kind of comoilsions, 
“ Christian George King sar berry glad. Pirates all be blowm a-pieces. Yup I 
Yup ! ” 

My rcply^to that cannibal was, However glad you maybe, hold your noise, and 
don’t dance jigs and slap your knees about it, for I can’t abear to see you do it.” 

I was on duty then ; we twelve who weie left being dmded into four watches 
of three each, three houis’ spell. I was relieved at twelve. A little before that 
lime, I had challenged, and Miss Maiyon and Mrs. Belltott had come in. 

“Good Davis,” sa\s Ixfiss Mary on, “ what is the matter? "Where is mv 
biother?” ' "1 

I told her what was tlie ^ 

“ C> Heaven help hirnhip^jgyg she, clasping her hands and looking up — she was 
close in h-ontofijie- looked most lovely to be sure; “ he is not sufficiently 
rccc ^ie ^igg^trong enough for such stiife ! ” 

""‘'^tyou had seen him, miss,” I told her, “ as I saw him when he volunteered, 
you would have known that his spirit is strong enough for any strife. It will bear 
his body, miss, to wherever duty calls him» It will always bear him to un honour* 
able life, or a brave death.” 

“Heaven bless you I” says she, touching my arm. “I know it. Heaven 
bless you 1 ” 

Mrs. Belltott surprised me by trembling and saying nothing. They were still 
standing looking towards the sea and listening, after the relief had come round. 
It continuing very dark, I asked to be allowed to take them back. Miss Maryon 
thanked me, and she put her arm in mine, and I did take them back. I have now 
got to make a confession that will appear singular. After T had left them, I laid 
mjrself down on my face on the beach, and cried for the first time since I had 
fnghtened birds as a boy at Snorridge Bottom, to think what a poor, ignoiant, 
low-placed, private soldier I was. 

It was only for half a minute or so. A man can’t at all times be quite master 
of himself, and it was only for half a minute or so. Then I up and went to my 
hut, and turned into my hammock, and fell asleep with wet eyelashes, and a sore, 
sore heart. Just as I had often done when I was a child, and had been worse 
used than usual. 

I slept (as a child under those circumstances might) very sound, and yet very 
sore at heart all through my sleep, I was awoke by the words, “ He is a deter- 
mined man,” I had sprung out of my hammock, and had seized my firelock, and 
was standing on the ^ound, saying the wox-ds myself. “ He is a determined 
man.” But, the curiosity of my state was, that I seemed to be repeating them 
after somebody, and to have been wonderfully startled by hearing them. 

As soon as I came to myself, I went out of the hut, and away to where the 
guard was. Charker challenged : 

“ Who goes there ?” 

“ A friend,” 

“ Kot Gill ?” says he, as he shouldered his piece. 

“ Gill,” says I. 

Why, what the deuce do you do out of yonr hammock ?” says he» 
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“ Too hot for sleep,’’ says I ; “is all rig^ht ?*’ 

“ Right ! ” says Chaiker, “ yes, yes ; all’s right enough here ; "what should be 
"wrong here ? It’s the boats that we want to know of. Except for fire-flies twin- 
kling about, and the lonesome splashes of great creatures as they drop into the 
water, there’s nothing going on here to ease a man’s mind from the boats*” 

The moon was above the sea, and had risen, I should say, some half-an-hour* 
As Chaiker spoke, with his face towards the sea, I, looking landward, suddenly- 
laid my right hand on his breast, and said, “ Don’t move. Don’t turn. Don’t 
raise yonr voice ! You never saw a Maltese face here ? ” 

‘^No. What do you mean ?” he adcs, staling at me. 

“Nor yet an English face, with one eye and a patch across the nose ?’^ 

“ No. What ails 3''Ou ? What do j’-ou mean ? ” 

I had seen both, looking at ns round the stem of a cocoa-nut tree, where the 
moon struck them, I had seen that Sambo Pilot, with one hand laid on the stem, 
of the tree, drawing them back into the heavy shadow. I had seen their naked 
cutlasses twdnlde and shine, like bits of the moonshine in the water that had got 
blown ashore among the trees by the light wind. I had seen it all, in a moment. 
And I saw in a moment (as any man would), that the signalled move of the pirates 
on the mainland was a plot and a feint ,* tnat the leak had been made to disable* 
the sloop ; that the boats had been tempted away, to leave the Island unprotected; 
that the pirates had landed by some secreted "W'ay at the back ; and that Christian 
Geoige King was a double-dyed tiaitor, and a most infernal villain. 

I considered, still all in one and the same moment, that C barker was a brave* 
man, but not quick with his head ; and that Sergeant Drooce, with a much better 
head, was close by. All I said to Charker was, “I am afraid we arebetiayed. 
Turn your back full to the moonlight on the sea, and cover the stem of the cocoa- 
nut tree which will then be right before you, at the height of a man’s heait. Are 
you right ? ” 

“ I am right,” says Chaiker, turning instantly, and falling into tlie position with 
a nerve of iron ; “ and light ain’t left. Is it, Gill ?” 

A few seconds brought me to Sergeant Diooce’s hut. He was fast asleep, and 
being a heaiy sleepei, I had to lay my hand upon him to rouse him. The instant 
I touched him he came rolling out of his hammock, and upon me like a tigei- 
And a tiger he was, except that he knew what he was up to, in his utmost heat, 
as well as any man. 

I had to struggle with him pretty hard to bring him to Ins senses, panting all 
the while (for he gave me a breathei), “ Sergeant, I am Gill Da\is i Treachery i 
Pirates on the Island ! ” 

The last words brought him round, and he took his hands off. “ I have seen 
two of them within this minute,” said I. And so I told him what I had told 
Hairy Charker. 

His soldierly, though tjTannical, head was clear in an instant. He didn’t waste 
one woid,^even of surpnse. “ Older the guard,” says he, “ to draw off quietly 
into the Fort.” (They called the enclosme I have before mentioned, the Fort, 
though it w^as not much of that.) “ Then get you to the Foit as quick as you can* 
rouse up every soul there, and fasten the gate. I will bring in all those who are 
up at the Signal Hill. If we aie surrounded before we can join you, you must 
make a sally and cut us out if you can. The word among onr men is, * Women 
and children ! ’ ” 

He burst away, like fire going before the wind over diy reeds. He roused up 
the seven men who weie off duty, and had them bursting away with him, befoie 
they knew they were not asleep. I reported orders to Charker, and ran to the 
Fort, as I have never mn at any otlier time in all my life : no, not even in a dream. 
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The gate vras not fast, and had no good fastening : only a double wooden bar, a 
poor chain, and a bad lock. Tiiose, I seemed as well as they could be seemed in 
^ few seconds by one pair of hands, and so lan to that pait of the building where 
IMiaS ^l^ryon lived. I called to her loudly by her name until she answeied. I 
then called loudly all the names I knew — Mis. Macey (Miss Hao^on’s maiiied 
sistei), Mr. Macey, Mrs. Venning, Mr. and Airs. Fisher, even Air. and Mis. Por- 
dage. Then I called out, ** All you gentlemen hcie, get up and defend the p’ace I 
AVe are caught in a ti-ap. Pirates have landed. We are attacked !” 

At the teinble \ioid “ Pirates!” — for, those villains had done such deeds in 
those seas as never can be told m writing, and can scarcely be so much as thought 
of—cnes and screams rose up from every part of the place. Quickly lights moved 
about from window to window, and the ciies moved about with them, and men, 
women, and children came fl}ing down into the square. I remarked to mj^&elf, 
even then, what a number of things I seemed to see at once. I noticed Airs. 
Alacey coming towards me, carr5nng all her three children together. I noticed 
Air. Pordage in the greatest teiror, in vain trying to get on his Diplomatic coat ; 
and Air. Kitten respectfully tying his pocket-handkei chief over Airs. Poidage’s 
niglitcap. I noticed Airs. Belltott run out screaming, and shiink upon the ground 
near me, and cover her face in her hands, and he all of a bundle, sliiveiing. But, 
what I noticed with the greatest pleasure was, the determined ejes with wdiich 
those men of the Aline that I had thought fine gentlemen, came round me with 
what arms they had : to the full as cool and lesolute as I could be, for my life — 
ay, and for my soul, too, into the bargain ! 

The chief peison being Air. Alacey, I told him how the three men of the guard 
would be at the gate direct y, if they were not already there, and how Sergeant 
Drooce and the other seven were gone to bring in the outlying pait of the people 
of Silver-Store. I next urged him, for the love of all who were dear to him, to 
tiust no Sambo, and, above all, if he could get any good chance at Chii&liaa 
<]reorge King, not to lose it, but to put him out of the world. 

will follow your advice to the letter, Davis,” says he ; what next ? ” 

Aly answer w'as, I think, sir, I would recommend you next, to order down 
■such heavy fuinituie and lumber as can be moved, and make a barricade within 
the gate.” 

“ That’s good again,” sa5's he ; “ wdll you see it done ? ” 

** m willingly help to do it,” says I, “ unless or until my superior, Sergeant 
Drooce, gives me other orders.” 

Ke shook me by the hand, and having told off some of his companions to help 
me, bestirred himself to look to the aims and ammunition. A pioper quick, 
■brave, steady, ready gentleman I 

One ot their three little children was deaf and dumb. Aliss Alary on had been 
from the first with all the children, soothing them, and diessing them (poor little 
things, they had been brought out of their beds), and making them believe that it 
was a game of play, so that some of tliem were now even laughing. I had been 
woiking hard with the otheis at the barricade, and had got up a pretty good breast- 
work within the gate. Drooce and the seven had come back, bunging in the 
people from the Signal Hill, and had w'orked along wdth us : but, I Jiad not so 
much as spoken a word to Drooce, nor had Diooce so much as spoken a word to 
me, for we were both too busy. The breastwork was now finished, and I found 
Aliss Alaiyon at my side, with a child in her arms. Her dark hair was fastened 
round her head with a band. She had a quantity of it, and it looked even richer 
and more precious, put up hastily out of her way, than I had seen it look when 
it was caiefully arranged. She was very pale, but extraordinarily quiet and 
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**Dear good Davis,” said she, “I have been waiting to speak one word to 
you.” 

I turned to her directly. If I had received a musket-ball in the heart, and she 
had stood there, I almost believe I should have turned to her before I dropped. 

‘*This pretty little creature,’' said she, kissing the child in her aims, who w’as 
playing wdth her hair and trying to pull it down, cannot lieai what we say — can 
hear nothing. I trust you so much, and have such great confidence in you, that I 
want you to make me a promise.” 

What is it. Miss ? ” 

“ That if \ve are defeated, and you are absolutely sure of my being taken, \'ou 
will Idll me.” 

“I shall not be alive to do it, Miss. I shall have died in your defence befoie it 
comes fo that. They must step across my body to lay a hand on 3*ou.” 

<*But, if 3’ou are alive, j’ou brave soldier.” How she looked at me I “And if 
you cannot save me from the Pirates, living, j'ou will save me, dead. Tell me 
so.” 

Weil ! I told her I w’ould do that at the last, if all else failed. She took my 
hand — my rough, coaise hand —and put it to her lips. She put it to the child's 
bps, and the child kissed it. I believe I had the strength of half a dozen men in 
me, fiom that moment, until the fight was over. 

All tins time, Mr. Commissioner Poidage had been wanting to make a Procla- 
mation to the Pirates to lay down their arms and go away ; and eveiybody had been 
hustling him about and tumbling over him, while he was calling for pen and ink 
to wiite it with. Mrs. Pordage, too, had some cuiious ideas about the Britisli 
j espectability of her nightcap (which had as many fulls to it, glowing m laj’eisone 
inside another, as if it was a white vegetable of the artichoke soit), and she w’ouldn't 
take the nightcap off, and w’ould be angry when it got crushed by the other ladies 
who w’ere handing things about, and, in short, she gave as much tiouble as her 
husband did. But, as we weie now forming for the defence of the place, 
they were both poked out of the way with no ceremony. The childien and ladies 
were got into the little ticnch which surrounded the silver-house (we W'ere afraid of 
leaving them in any of the light buildings, lest they should be set on file), and we 
made the best disposition we could. Theie was a pretty good store, m point ot 
amount, of tolerable swoids and cutlasses. Those w'ere issued. Tlieie W'cre, also, 
perhaps a scoi e oi so of spare muskets. Those wei e brought out. To my astonhli- 
inent, little Mrs. Fisher that I had taken for a doll and a baby, was not only veiy 
active in that service, but volunteeied to load the spare aims. 

“For, I understand it web,” says she^ cheerfully, without a shake in her 
voice. 

“ I am a soldier’s daughter and a sailor’s sister, and I understand it too,” saj's 
Miss hfaryon, just in the same way. 

Steady and busy behind where 1 stood, those two beautiful and delicate young 
women lell to handling the guns, hammenng the flints, looking to the locks, and 
quietly directing others to pass up powder and bullets from hand to hand, as 
unflinching as the best of tried soldiers. 

Sergeant Drooce had brought in woid that the pirates were very stiong in 
■numbers — over a hundred was his estimate — and that they were not, even then, all 
landed; for, he had seen them in a very good position on the fuither side of the 
Signal Hill, evidently waiting for the rest of their men to come up. In the present 
pause, the fiist we had had since the alaim, he was telling this over again to Mr. 
Macey, when Mr. Macey suddenly cried out ; “ The signal I Nobody has thought 
of the signal ! ” 

We knew of no signal, so we could not have thought of it. 
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signal may you mean, sir?” says Sergeant Drooce, looking sharp at 

him. 

“ There is a pile of wood upon the Signal Hill. If it could be lighted — which 
never has been done ret— it would be a signal of distress to the mainland.” 

Charker cries, directly ; “ Sergeant Brooce, dispatch me on that duty. Give 
me the two men who were on guard with me to*night, and I’ll light the lii'e, if it 
can be done,” 

*« And if it can’t. Corporal ” hir. Macey strikes in. 

“ Look at these ladies and children, sir!” says Charker. I’d sooner light 
myself, than not tiy any chance to save them.” 

'We gave him a Hun'ah !— it burst from us, come of it what might — and he got 
his two men, and was let out at the gate, and crept away. I had no sooner come 
back to my place from being one of the parly to handle the gate, than MisSMaiyon 
said in a low voice behind me : 

Davis, will you look at this powder ? This is not right.” 

I turned ray head. Christian George King again, and treachery again ! Sea- 
water had been conveyed into the magazine, and every grain of powder was 
•Spoiled ! 

Stay a moment,” said Sergeant Drooce, w^hen I had told him, without causing 
a movement in a muscle of his face: “look to your pouch, my lad. You Ibni 
Packer, look to your pouch, confound you ! Look to your pouches, all ,you 
Marines.” 

The same artful savage had got at them, somehow or another, and the cartridges 
were all unserviceable. “ Hum i ” says the Sergeant. ‘ ‘ Look to your loading, men. 
You are right so far ? ” 

Yes ; we were right so far. 

“ Well, my lads, and gentlemen all,” says the Sergeant, “ this will be a /hand- 
to-hand affair, and so much the better.” T 

He treated liimself to a pinch of snuff, and stood up, square-shouldered and 
broad-chested, in the light of the moon — ^which was now very bright — as cool as if 
he was waiting for a play to begin. He stood quiet, and we all stood quiet, for a 
matter of something like half-an-hour. I took notice from such whispered talk as* 
there was, how little we that the silver did not belong to, thought about it, and 
how much the people that it did belong to, thought about it. At the end of the 
half-hour,, it was reported from the gate that Charker and the two were falling 
back on us, pursued by about a dozen. 

“ Sally I Gate-pai^% under Gill Davis,” says the Sergeant, “ and bring ’em in t 
Like men, now I ” 

We -were not long about it, and we brought them in. “ Don’t take me,” 
says Charker, holding me round the neck, and stumbling down at my feet when 
the gate was fast, “ don’t take me near the ladies or the children. Gill. They had 
better not see Death, till it can’t be helped. They’ll see it soon enough.” 

“ Harry I ” I answered, holding up his head. “ Comrade I ” 

He was cut to pieces. The signal had been secured by the first pirate party that 
landed ; his hair was all singed off, and his face was blackened with the running 
pitch from a torch. 

He made no complaint of pain, or of anything. “ Good-bye, old chap,” was 
all he said, with a smile. “ I’ve got my death. And Death ain’t life. Is it. 
Gill ? ” 

Having helped to lay his poor body on one side, I went back to my post* 
Sergeant Drooce looked at me, with his eyebrows a little lifted. I nodded, 

^ Close up here men, and gentlemen alll” said the Sergeant. “A place too 
many, in the line.” 
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The Pirates were so close upon us at this time, that the foremost of them were 
already before the gate. More and more came up with a great noise, and shouting 
loudly. When we believed from the sound that they were all there, we gave three 
English cheers. The poor little children joined, and were so fully convinced ot 
our being at play, that they enjoyed the noise, and were heard clapping their hands 
in the silence that followed. 

Our disposition was this, beginning with the rear. Mrs. Venning, holding her 
daughter’s child in her anns, sat on the steps of the little square trench surrounding 
the silver-house, encouraging and directing those women and children as she might 
have done in the happiest and easiest time of her life. Then, there was an armed 
line, under Mr. Atacey, across the width of the enclosure, facing that w’-ay and 
having their backs towards the gate, in order that they might watch the walls and 
prevent our being taken by surpiise. Then there was a space of eight or ten feet 
deep, in which the spare arms were, and in which Miss Marj^on and Mrs. Fishei, 
their hands and dresses blackened wnth the spoilt gunpowder, worked on their knees, 
tying such things as knives, old bayonets, and spear-heads, to the muzzles of the 
useless muskets. Then, there was a second aimed line, under Sergeant Drooce, 
also across the width of the enclosure, but facing to the gate. Then came the 
breastwork we had made, with a zig-zag way through it for me and my little party to 
hold good in retreating, as long as we could, w^hen we were driven from the gate. 
We all knew that it was impossible lo hold the place long, and that our only hope 
was in the timely discovery of the plot by the boats, and m their coming back. 

I and ray men were now” throwm forwaid to the gate. From a ery-hcle. I 
see the whole ciowd of Pirates. There were Malays among them, Li M 
Greeks, Sambos, Negroes, and Convict Englishmen from the West India Islands ; 
among the last, him with the one eye and the patch across the nose. There were 
some Portuguese, too, and a few Spaniards. The captain was a Portuguese ; a little 
man with very large eai -rings under a very broad hat, and a gi*eat bright shawl 
twisted about^ his shoulders. They were aU strongly armed, but like a boarding 
party, with pikes, swoids, cutlasses, and axes. I noticed a good many pistols, 
but not a gun of any land among them. This gave me to understand that they 
had considered that a continued roll of musketry might perhaps have been heard 
on the mainland ; also, that for the reason tliat fire would be seen from the main- 
land they Avould not set the Foit in flames and roast us alive ; vrhich was one of 
theii favourite ways of carrying on. I looked about for Chi istian George King, 
and if I had seen him I am much mistaken if he would not have received my 
one lound of ball-cartiidge m his head. But, no Christian George King was 
visible. 

A soit of a wild Poituguese demon, who seemed either fierce-mad or fierce- 
drunk — ^but, they all seemed one or the other — came foiward with the black flag, 
and gave it a wave or tw’o. After that, the Portuguese captain called out in shrill 
English, “ I say you ! English fools ! Open the gate ! Surrender ! ” 

As we kept close and, quiet, he said something to his men which I didn’t under- 
stand, and when he had said it, the one-eyed English rascal with the patch (who 
had stepped out when he began), said it again, in English. It was only this. 
“ Boys of the black flag, this is to be quickly done. Take all the prisoners you 
can. If they don’t yield, kill the children to make them. Foiward ! ” Then, 
they all came on at the gate, and, in another half minute were smashing and 
splitting it in. 

We shuck at them through the gaps and shivers, and we dropped many of 
them, too ; but, then* very weight woSd have canied such a gate, if they had been 
unanned.^ I soon found Sergeant Drooce at my side, forming ns six remaining 
marines in line — Tom Packer next to me — and ordering us to fall back three 
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paces, and, as fliey broke in, to give them our one little wUey at short distance. 
^ Then ” sa^’s he, “receive them behind your breastwork on. the bayonet, and 
at least let every man of you pin one of the cursed cockchafers thiough the 

We checked them by our fire, slight as it was, and we checked them at the 
breastwork. However, they broke over it like swaims of devils— they were, 
really and truly, more dcMls'than men— and then it 'was hand to hand, indeed. 

We clubbed our muskets and laid about us ; even then, those two ladies— 
always behind me— were steady and ready with the arms. I had a lot of Maltese 
and Malays upon me, and, but for a broadsword that Miss Maiy’on’s own hand 
put in mine, should have got my end from them. But, was that all ? No. I 
saw a heap of banded dark hair and a white dress come thnce between me and 
them, under my own raised right arm, which each time might have destroyed 
the wearer of the white dress ; and each time one of the lot went down, stiuck 
dead. 

Drooce was anned with a broadsword, too, and did such things with it, that 
there was a ciy^ in half-a-dozen languages, of “ Kill that sergeant ! ’» as I knew, 
by the cry" being raised in English, and taken up in other tongues. I had received 
a'severe cut across the left arm a few moments before, and should have known 
nothing of it, except supposing that somebody had struck me a smart blow, if I 
had not felt weak, and seen myself covered with spouting blood, pd, at the same 
instant of time, seen Miss Maiyon tearing her diess and binding it with Mrs. 
Fisher’s help round the wound. They called to Tom Packer, who was scorn - 7 
by, to stop and guard me for one minute, while I was hound, or I Om'ik’. 1 
to death in trying to defend myself. -Tom stopped directly, with a good sabre in 
his hand- 

In that same moment — al’ seem *0 happen in that same moment, at sucli 

a time— half-a-dozen had ■'••v'i'ig at Sergeant Drooce. The Sergept, 

stepping back against the wail, stopped one howl for ever with such a tenible 
blow, and waited for the lest to come on, with such a wonderfully unmoved face, 
that they stopped and looked at him. 

“See him now!” cried Tom Packer. “Now, when I could cut him out! 
Gill I Did I tell you to mark my words ? ” 

I implored Tom Packer in the Lord’s name, as well as I could in my faintness, 
to go to the Sergeant’s aid. 

“I hate and detest him,” says Tom, moodily wavering. “ Still, he is a biave 
man,” Then he calls out, “ Sergeant Di*ooce, Seigeant Drooce ! Tell me you 
have driven me too hard, and are sorry for it.” 

The Sergeant, without turning his eyes from his assailants, which would have 
been instant death to him, answers : 

“No. I won’t.” 

“ Sergeant Drooce ! ” ciies Tom, in a kind of an agony. “ I have passed my 
word that I would never save you fiom Death, if I could, but would leave you to 
die. Tell me you have driven me too liaid and are sorry for it, and that shall go 
for nothing.” ^ 

One of the group laid the Sergeant’s bald bare head open. The Sergeant laid 
iiim dead. 

“I tell you,” says the Sergeant, breathing a little short, and waiting for the 
next attack, “no. I won’t. If you are not man enough to stiilce for a fellow- 
soldier because he wants help, and because of nothing else, I’ll go into the other 
world and look for a better man,” 

Tom swept upon them, and cut him out, Tom and he fought their way through 
another knot of them, and sent them flying, and came over to where I was 
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beginning again to feel, with inexpressible joy, that I had got a sword in my 
hand. 

They had hardly come to us, when I heard, above all the other noises, a tre- 
mendous cry of women^s voices. I also saw Miss Maiyon, with quite a new face, 
suddenly clap hei two hands over Mrs. Fisher’s eyes. I looked towards the silver- 
house, and saw Mrs. Venning — standing upright on the top of the steps of the 
trench, with her gray ban and hei daik eyes — hide her daughter’s child behind 
her, among the folds of her dress, strilve a pirate with her other hand, and fall, 
shot by his pistol. 

The cry arose again, and there was a tenible and confusing rush of the women 
into the midst of the stiuggle. In another moment, something came tumbling 
down upon me that I thought w^as the wall. It was a heap of Sambos who had 
come over the w^all ; and of four men who clung to my legs like seipents, one w'ho 
clung to my right leg was Christian Geoige King. 

“ Yup, So-Jeer,” says he, “Chi'stian Geoige King sar beny glad So-Jeer a 
piisoner. Cmistian George King been waiting for So-Jeer *sech long time. 
Yup, yup ! ” 

What could I do, with five-and-twenfy of them on me, but be tied hand and 
foot ? So, I was tied hand and foot. It was all over now — ^boats not come back 
— all lost ! When I was fast bound and was put up against the wall, the one-eyed 
English convict came up with the Portuguese Captain, to have a look at me. 

See ! ” says he. ‘‘Here’s the deteinuncd man ! If you had slept sounder, 
last night, you’d have slept your soundest last night, my determined man.” 

The Portuguese Captain laughed in a cool way, and wuth the flat of his cutlass, 
hit me ciosswise, as if I w’as the bough of a tiee that he pla 3 ed with ; fiist on the 
face, and then across the chest and the wounded arm. I looked him steady in the 
face without tumbling w'hile he looked at me, I am happy to say ; but, when they 
went away, I fell, and lay there. 

The sun w^as up, w^hen I was roused and told to come down to the beach and 
be embarked. 1 was full of aches and pains, and could not at first remember ; 
but, I remembered quite soon enough. The killed were lying about all over the 
place, and the Pirates were burying their dead, and taking away their wounded 
on hastily-made litters, to the back of the Island, As for us prisoners, some of 
their boats had come round to the usual haibour, to carry us off. We looked a 
wretched few, I thought, when I got down there ; still, it w’as another sign that 
Ave had fought well, and made the enemy suflfer. 

The Portuguese Captain had all the women already embarked in the boat he. 
himself commanded, which was just putting off when I got dowm. Miss Maryon 
sat on one side of him, and gave me a moment’s look, as full of quiet courage, 
and pity, and confidence, as if it had been an hour long. On the other side of 
him w^as poor little Mis. Fisher, weeping for her child and her mother. I was 
shoved into the same boat with Drooce and Packer, and the remainder of our party 
of marines : of whom we had lost two privates, besides Chaiker, my poor, brave 
comrade. We all made a melancholy passage, under the hot sun over to the 
mainland. There, we landed in a solitary place, and were mustered on the sea 
sand. Mr. and Mrs. Macey and their children weie amongst us, Mr. and hfrs. 
Pordage, hfr. Kitten, Mr. Fisher, and Mrs. Belltott, We mustered only fouiteen 
men, fifteen women, and seven cliildren. Those weie all that remained of the 
English who had lain down to sleep last night, unsuspecting and happy, on the 
Island of Silver-Store. 

[The second chapter, which was not written by Mr. Dickens, describes the 
Prisoners (twenty-two women and children) taken into the interior* by the Piiate 
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Captain, who makes them ihe material guarantee for the predoiw metal and jewels 
left on the island; declaring that, if the latter be wrested by Enghsh ships from 
the pirates in charge, he vnll murder the captives. From their « Fnson in the 
Woods,*’ however (this being the title of the second chapter), thej’ e^cp'^e y means 
of rafts down the liver; and the sequel is told in a third and ■■ng chapter 

by Mr. Dickens.] 


CHAPTER IIL 

THE B.AFTS ON THE RIVER. 

We contlived to keep afloat all that night, and, the stream miming stiong with 
us, to glide a long way down the river. But, we found the night to be a dangeious 
tune lor such navigation, on account of the eddies and lapids, and it was therefore 
settled next day that in future we would biing-to at sunset, and encamp on the 
shore. As we knew of no boats that the Pirates possessed, up at the Prison in the 
Woods, we settled always to encamp on the opposite side of the sticam, so as to 
have the breadth of the liver between oar sleep and them. Our opinion was, that 
if they were acquainted with any near way by land to the mouth of this river, 
they would come up it in force, and retake us or kill us, according as they could ; 
but that if that was not the case, and if the river ran by none of their secret 
s'.ations, we might escape. 

When I say we settled this or that, 1 do not mean that we planned anything 
with any confidence as to w'hat might happen an heur hence. So much had 
happened in one night, and such great changes had been violently and suddenly 
made in the fortunes of many among us, that we had got better used to uncertaintj^ 
in a little while, than I dare say most people do in the couise of their lives. 

The difficulties %ve soon got into, through the off-settings and point-ouiretits of 
the stream, made the hkelihood of our being drowned, alone — to say nothing of 
our being retaken — as broad and plain as the sun at noonday to all of us. But, we 
all worked hard at managing the rafts, under the dnection of the seamen (of our 
own skill, I think we never could have prevented them from oversetting), and we 
also worked hard at making good the defects in their fiist hasty construction — 
which the water soon found out. While we humbly resigned ourselves to going 
down, if it was the will of Our Father that was in Heaven, we humbly made up 
our minds, that we would all do the best that was in us. 

And so we held on, gliding with the stream. It diove us to this bank, and it 
drove us to that bank, and it turned us, and whirled us ; but yet it earned us on. 
Sometimes much too slowly; sometimes much too fast, but yet it carried us on. 

My little deaf and dumb boy slumbered a good deal now, and that was the case 
■with all the children. They caused very little ti ouble to any one. They seemed, 
in my eyes, to get more like one another, not only in quiet manner, but in the face, too. 
The motion of the raff was usually so much the same, the scene was usually so much 
the same, the sound of the soft wash and ripple of the water was usually so much 
the same, that they were made drowsy, as they might have been by the constant 
playing of one tune- Even on the grown people, who worked hard and felt anxiety, 
the same things produced something of tlie same effect. Every day was so like the 
other, that I soon lost count of the days, myself, and had to ask Miss Maryon, for 
instance, whether this was the third or fourth ? Miss Maryon had a pocket-book 
and pencil, and she kept the log ; that is to say, she entered up a clear httle journal 
of the time, and of the distances our seamen thought we had made, each night. 
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; So, as I say, we kept afloat and glided on. All day long, and every day, the 
!*water, and the woods, and slcy ; all day long, and every day, the constant watching 
;;of both sides of the river, and far a-head at evei-y bold turn and sweep it made, 
jfor any signs of Pirate-boats, or Pirate-dwellings. So, as I say, we kept afloat 
’^d glided on. The daysmelting themselves together to that degiee, that I could 
' hardly believe my ears v, hen I asked “ How many, now, Miss ? ’’ and she answered 
, I** Seven.” 

y To be sure, poor Mr. Pordage had, by about now, got his Diplomatic coat into 
isuch a state as never was seen. 'What with the mud of the river, what 'sntli the 
water of the river, what with the sun, and the dews, and the tearing boughs, and 
the thickets, it hung about him in discoloured shreds like a mop. The sun had 
touched him a bit. He had taken to always poliiahing one particular button, which 
just held on to his left wrist, and to alwaj-s calling for stationery. I suppose that 
man called for peirs, ink, and paper, rrd scdirg-wax, npwai ds of one thousand 
times in four-and-hventy hours. lii. 1:. d .11 ic'ca 1! we should never get out of 
that river unless we were written out of it in a formal hlemorandura ; and the 
more we laboured at navigating the rafts, the more he ordered us not to touch them 
at our peril, and the more he sat and roared for stationery. 

Mrs. Pordage, similarly, persisted in weaiing her nightcap. I doubt if any one 
but ouiselves who had seen the progress of that article of diess, could by this 
time have told what it was meant for. It had got so limp and ragged that she 
couldn’t see out of her eyes for it. , It was so dirty, that whether it was vegetable 
matter out of a swamp, or weeds out of the river, or an old poiter’s-knot from 
England, I don’t think any new spectator could have said. Yet, this unfoitunate 
old w^oman had a notion that it 'was not only vastly genteel, but that it was the 
coirect thing as to propriety. And she leally did cany heiself over the other 
ladies who had no nightcaps, and who were forced to tie up theii* hau* how they 
could, in a superior manner that was perfectly amazing. 

I don’t know wl:at ''he looked like, sitting in that blessed nightcap, on a log of 
wood, outside the hut or cabin upon our raft. She would have rather resembled 
a foi tune- teller in one of the picture-boolcs that used to be in the shop windows 
in my boyhood, except for her stateliness. But, Lord bless my heart, the dignity 
with which she sat and moped, with her head in that bundle of tatters, was like 
nothing else in the world ! She was not on speaking terms with moie than thiee 
of the ladies. Some of them had, wdiat she called, “taken precedence” of her 
— in getting into, or out of, that miserable little shelter ! — and otheis had not 
called to pay their respects, or something of that kind. So, there she sat, in her 
own state and ceremony, while her husband sat on the same log of wood, ordering 
ns one and all to let the raft go to the bottom, and to biing him stationeiy. 

What with this noise on the part of Mr. Commissioner Poidage, and what with 
the cries of Sergeant Drooce on the raft astern (which weie sometimes more than 
Tom Packer could silence), we often made om* slow way down the river, anything 
but quietly. Yet, that it was of great importance that no eais should be a"ble to 
hear us from the woods on the banks, could not be doubted. We were looked for, 
to a certainty, and we might be retaken at any moment. It was an anxious time ; 
it was, indeed, indeed, an anxious time. 

On the seventh night of our voyage on the rafts, we made fast, as usual, on the 
opposite side of the river to that from which we had started, in as dark a place as we 
could pick out. Our little encampment was soon made, and supper was eaten, 
and the children fell asleep. The watch was set, and eveiything made orderly for 
the night. Such a starlight night, with such blue in the sky, and such black in 
the places of heavy shade on the banks of the great stream ! 

Those two ladies, Miss Maryon and Mrs. Fisher, had always kept Sear me since 
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the night of the attack. Mr. Fisher, who was untiring in the work of our raft, 
had said to me : 

Aly dear little childless wife has grown so attached to you, Davis, and you aie 
such a gentle fellow, as 'vvell as such a determined one ; ” our party had adopted 
that last expression from the one-eyed English pirate, and I repeat what Mi. 
Fiaher said, only because he said it ; ‘‘ that it takes a load off my mind to leave 
hei in }Our charge.” 

I -aid to him : “ Your lady is in far better chaige than mine, sir, having Miss 
ifarjon to take care of her; but, you may rely upon it, that I will guaid them both 
— faithful and true.” 

Says he : “ I do rely upon it, Davis, and I heartily wdsh all the silver on our old 
Island was yours.” 

That seventh starlight night, as I have said, we made our camp, and got our 
supper, and set our watch, and the children fell asleep. It was solemn and beautiful 
in those wild and solitary parts, to see them, every night before they lay down, 
kneeling under the bright sky, saying their little prayers at women’s laps. At 
that time we men all uncovered, and mostly kept at a distance. When the inno- 
cent creatures rose up, we murmured “ Amen 1 ” all together. For, though we 
had not heard what they said, we knew it must be good for us. 

At that time, too, as was only natural, tliose poor mothers in our company, whose 
children had been killed, shed many tears. I thought the sight seemed to console 
them while it made them cry ; but, whether I was right or wrong in that, they wept 
very much. On this seventh night, Mi?. Fishci had ciied for her lost darling until she 
cried herself asleep. She waa hiiig cn a little couch of leaves and such-like (I 
made the best little ccuch I could for them every night), and Miss Maiyon had 
covered her, and sat by her, holding her hand. The stars looked down upon tliem. 
As for me, I guarded them. 

Davi? I ’ says Miss Marj^on. (I am not going to say what a voice she had. I 
couldn’t if I tried.) 

I am here, Miss.” 

“ The river sounds as if it were swollen to-night.” 

‘‘ We all think, Miss, that we are coming near the sea.” 

“Do }ou believe now, we shall escape ?” 

“ I do now, Miss, really believe it.” I had always said I did ; but, I had in my 
own mind been doubtful. 

How glad 5’ou will be, my good Davis, to see England again ! ” 

I have another confession to make that will appear singular. When she said 
these words, something rose in my throat ; and the stars I looked away at, seemed 
to break into sparkles that fell down raj’ face and burnt it. 

“England is not much to me. Miss, except as a name.” 

_ ** Pz,f^ Englishman should not say that ! — ^Are you not well to-night, 

Davis ? Very kindly, and w'ith a quick change. 

** Quite well. Miss.” 

“Are you sure ? Your voice sounds altered in my hearing.” 

^ ?, stronger man than ever. But, England i? nothing to me.” 

AUss Maiyon sat silrat for so long a while, that I believed she had done spealdne 

cleS^one ’’y she said in a distinct 


* good friend ; you must not say that England is notliing to j'ou. It is to 
be much to yon, yet— everything to you. You have to take back to England the 
name you have earned here, and the gratitude and attachment anS respect 

InS • “u English girl very happy 

and proud, by^iartjing her; and I shall one day see her, I hope, and make fer 
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liappier and prouder still, by telling ber what noble services her husband’s were in 
South Amenca, and what a noble friend he was to me theie.” 

Though she spoke these kind woids in a cheeiing manner, she spoke them 
comprssiorately. I said nothing. It will appear to be another strange confession, 
that I i''aceJ to and fio, v.itln i ca'i all that night, a most unhappy man, reproach- 
ing myself all the night long. “ You are as ignorant as any man alive ; you are as 
obscure as any man alive ; 3’ou aie as poor as any man alive ; 3'ou are no better 
than the mud under j’oui foot.” That uas the way in which I went on against 
mj^self until the morning. 

With the daj*, came the da^’s labour. Wliat I should have done without the 
labour, I don’t know. We were afloat again at the usual houi, and weie again 
making our way down the river. It was broader, and cleaier of obstructions than,' 
it had been, and it seemed to flow faster. This was one of Diooce’s quiet days ; 
JMr. Pordage, besides being sulk}”, had almost lost his voice ; and we made good 
wa\% and with little noise. 

There was always a seaman foiward on the raft, keeping a bright look-out. 
Suddenly, in the full heat of the day, when the children were slumbering, and the 
■very trees and reeds appeared to be slumbering, this man — it was Short — ^holds up 
his hand, and cries with great caution : ** Avast! Voices aliead ! ” 

We held on against the stream as soon as we could bnng her up, and the other 
laft followed suit. At first. Mi. Macey, Mr. Fisher, and m3’self, could hear 
nothing j though both the seamen aboaid of us agreed that they could hear voices- 
and oars. After a little pause, however, we united in thinking that -w^e could hear 
the sound of voices, and the dip of oars. But, 3"ou can hear a long way in those 
countries, and there -was a bend of the river before us, and nothing was to be seen 
except such waters and such banks as we were now in the eighth day (and might,, 
ibr the matter of our feelings, have been in the eightieth), of having seen with 
anxious eyes. 

It was soon decided to put a man ashore, who should creep through the -wood,, 
see what was coming, and warn the lafts. The rafts in the meantime to keep the 
middle of the stream. The man to be put ashoie, and not to swim ashore, as the 
first thing could be more quickly done than the second. The raft conveying him, 
to get back into mid-stream, and to hold on along with the other, as well as it 
could, until signalled by the man. In case of danger, the man to shift for himself 
until it should be safe to take him on board again. I volunteered to be the 
man. 

We knew that the voices and oars must come up slowly against the stream ; and 
our seamen knew, by the set of the stream, under which bank they would come- 
I was put ashore accordingly. The raft got olf well, and I broke into the ■wood. 

Steaming hot it was, and a tearing place to get thiough. So much the better 
for me, since it was something to contend against and do. I cut off the bend of 
the river, at a gi-eat saving of space, came to the water’s edge again, and hid 
myself, and waited. I could now hear the dip of the oars very distinct^ ; the 
voices had ceased. 

The sound came on in a regular tune, and as I lay hidden, I fancied the tune se 
played to be, Chris’en — George — King ! Chiis’en — George — King 1 Chris’en 
— George — King ! ” ovei and over again, always the same, with the pauses always 
at the same places. I had likewise time to make up my mind that if these were 
the Pirates, I could and would (barring my being shot) swim off to my raft, in 
spite of my wound, the moment I had given the alarm, and hold my old post by 
Miss Maryon. 

Chris’en — George — King I Chris’en— George — King ! Chris’en — George — 
King ! ” coming up, now, very near. ** 
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I took a look at the branches about me, to see where a shower of bullets would 
be most likely to do me least hurt ; and I took a look back at the tiack I had 
made in forcing my way in ; and now I was wholly piepared and fully ready for them. 

“dins’ en — George— King! Chiis’en— George— King ! Chiis’eu— George — 
King ! ” Here they were ! 

Who were they ? The barbarous Pirates, scum of all nations, headed by such 
men as the hideous little Portuguese monkey, and the one-eyed English convict 
with the gash across his face, that ought to have gashed his wicked head off ? The 
woist men in the world picked out from the worst, to do the cruellest and most 
atrocious deeds that ever stained it ? The howling, murdering, black-flag waving, 
mad, and drunken crowd of devils that had overcome us by numbeis and by 
treacheiy ? No. These were English men in English boats — good blue-jackets 
and red-coats — ^marines that I knew myself, and sailors that knew our seamen 1 At 
the helm of the first boat, Captain Carton, eager and steady. At the helm of the 
second boat, Captain Maryon, brave and bold. At the helm of the third boat, an 
•old seaman, with detemiination caived into his watchful face, like the figure-head 
of a ship. Every man doubly and trebly armed fiom head to foot. Every man 
lying-to at his work, with a will that had all his heart and soul in it. Every man 
looking out for any tiace of friend or enemy, and burning to be the first to do good 
oi avenge evil. Every man with his face on fire when he saw me, Ins countiy- 
man who had been taken prisoner, and hailed me with a cheer, as Captain Carton’s 
boat lan in and took me on board. 

I reported, “ All escaped, sir 1 All well, all safe, all here ! ” 

God bless me — and God bless them— what a cheer ! It turned me weak, as I 
was passed on from hand to hand to the stem of the boat : evei-y hand patting me 
or giasping me in some way or other, in the moment of my going by. 

“ Hold up, my brave fellow,” says Captain Carton, clapping me on the shoulder 
like a friend, and giving me a flask. “ Put your lips to tliat, and they’ll be led 
again. Now, boys, give way ! ” 

The banks flew by us as if the mightiest stream that ever ran was with us ; and 
so it was, I am sure, meaning the stieam to those men’s ardoui' and spirit. The 
banks flew by us, and we came in sight of the rafts — the banks flew by us, and we 
came alongside of the rafts — the banks stopped; and there was a tumult of 
laughing and crying, and kissing and shaking of hands, and cptchirg up of 
■chiidren and setting of them down again, and a wild huiry of and 

Joy that melted every one and softened all hearts. 

I had taken notice, in Captain Carton’s boat, that there was a curious and quite 
new sort of fitting on board. It was a kind of a little bower made of floweis, and 
it was set up behind the captain, and betwixt him and the rudder. Not only was 
this arbour, so to call it, neatly made of flowers, but it was oinamented in a singular 
way. Some of the men had taken the ribbons and bucldes off their hats, and 
hung them among the flowers; others had made festoons and sti earners of theii 
handkerchiefs, znd hung them there ; otliers had intermixed such trifles as bits of 
glass and shining fiagraents of lockets and tobacco-boxes with the flowers ; so 
that altogether it was a very bright and lively object in the sunshine. But why 
there, or what for, I did not understand. 

Now, as soon as the first bewilderment was over, Captain Carton gave the order 
to land for the present. But this boat of his, with two hands left in her, imme- 
•diately put off again when the men were out of her, and kept off, some yards from 
the shoie. As she floated there, with the two hands gently backing water to keep 
her from going down the stream, this pi etty little arbour attracted many eyes. None 
of the boat’s crew, however, had anything to say about it, except that *^it was the 
captain’s fancyf 
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Tlie captain — with tlie women and children clustering round him, and the men 
of all ranks grouped outside them, and all listening — stood telling how the Expe- 
dition, (icc^hcd by Us bad intelligence, had chased the light Pirate boats all that 
fatal night, and had still followed in their wake next day, and had never suspected 
until many hours too late that the great Pirate body had drawn oJff in the darkness 
when the chase began, and shot over to the Island. He stood telling how the Ex- 
pedition, supposing the whole array of armed boats to be ahead of it, got tempted 
into shallows and -went aground ; but not wnthont having its revenge upon the two 
decoy-boats, both of which it had come up with, overhand, and sent to the bottom 
with aU on board. He stood telling how the Expedition, fearing then that the 
case stood as it did, got afloat again, by great exertion, after the loss of four inoie 
tides, and returned to the Island, where they found the sloop scuttled and the 
treasm e gone. He stood telling how my officer, Lieutenant Linderwood, was left 
upon the Island, with as strong a force as could be got together hurriedly from the 
mainland, and how the three boats we saw before us weie manned and armed and 
had come away, exploiing the coast and inlets, in search of any tidings of us. He 
stood telling all this, with his face to the river; and, as he stood telling it, the 
little arbour of flowers floated in the sunshine before all the faces there. 

Leaning on Captain Carton’s shoulder, between him and Miss Maiyon, was 
Mrs. Fisher, liei head diooping on her arm. She asked him, without raising it, 
when he had told so much, whether he had found her mother ? 

“Be comforted! She lies,” said the Captain gently, “under the cocoa-nut 
trees on tlie beach.” 

“And my child, Captain Carton, did you find my child, too ? Does my darling 
rest with my mother ? ” 

“ No. Your pretty child sleeps,” said the Captain, “ under a shade oi 
flowers.” 

His voice shook ; but there vras something in it that struck all the hearers. At 
that moment there sprung from the arbour in his boat a little creature, clapping 
her hands and stretching out her arms, and ciying,, “ Dear papa i Dear mamma ! 

I am not killed, I am saved. I am coining to kiss you. Take me to them, 
take me to them, good, kind sailors ! ” 

Nobody who saw that scene has ever forgotten it, I am sure, or ever will forget 
it. The child had kept quite still, where her brave grandmamma had put her (fiist 
whispeiing 111 her ear, “Whatever happens to me, do not stir, my dear! ”), and 
had remained quiet until the fort was deserted ; she had then crept out of the 
trench, and gone into her mother’s house ; and there, alone on the solitary Island, 
in her mother’s room, and asleep on her mother’s bed, the Captain had found her. 
Nothing could induce her to be parted from him after he took her up in his arms, 
and he had brought her a\vay with him, and the men had made the bower for her. 
To see those men now, was a sight. The joy of the women was beautiful ; the 
joy of those women wEo had lost their own children, was quite sacred and divine ; 
but, the ecstasies of Captain Carton’s boat’s crew, when their pet was restored to 
her parents, were wonderful for the tenderness they showed in the midst of rough- 
ness. As the Captain stood with the child in his arms, and the child’s own little 
arms now clinging round his neck, now round her father’s, now round her mother’s, 
now lound some one who pressed up to kiss her, the boat’s crew shook hands with 
one another, waved their hats over their heads, laughed, sang, cried, danced — and 
all among themselves, without wanting to interfese wdih anybody — ^in a manner 
never to be represented. At last, I saw the coxswain and another, two very hard- 
faced men, with grizzled heads, who had been the heartiest of the hearty all along, 
close with one another, get each of them the other’s head under his arm, and 
pommel away at it with his fist as hard as he could, in his excess oT ioy. 
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When we had well rested and refreshed ourselves— and very glad we were to 
have some of the heartening things to eat and drink that had come up in the 
T^oats — we recommenced our voyage down the river : rafts, and boats, and all. I 
said to myself, it was a veiy different kind of voyage now, fiom what it had been ; 
and I fell into my proper place and station among my fellow-soldieis. 

But, when we halted for the night, I found that Miss Maiyon had spoken to 
Captain Carton concerning me. For, the Captain came straight up to me, and 
says lie, “ My brave fellow, you have been Miss Maryon^s body-guard all along, 
and you shall remain so. Nobody shall supersede you in the distinction and 
pleasure of protecting that young lady.” I thanked his honour in the fittest words 
I could find, and that night I was placed on my old post of watching the place 
where she slept. Moie than once in the night, I saw Captain Carton come out 
into the air, and stroll about there, to see that all was well. I have now this other 
singular confession to make, that I saw him with a heavy heart. Yes ; I saw 
him with a heavy, heavy heait. 

In the day-time, I had the like post in Captain Carton’s boat. I had a special 
station of my own, behind Miss Maryon, and no hands but hers ever touched my 
wound. (It has been healed these many long years ; but, no other hands have ever 
touched it.) iMr. Pordage was kept tolerably quiet now, with pen and ink, and 
began to pick up his senses a little. Seated in the second boat, he made docu- 
ments with Mr. Klitten, pretty well all day ; and he generally handed in a Protest 
about something whenever we stopped. The Captain, however, made so very light 
of these papeis, that it giew into a sa5dng among the men, when one of them 
wanted a match for his pipe, “ Pland us over a Protest, Jack ! ” As to Mrs. Por- 
dage, she still wore the nightcap, and she now had cut all the ladies on account 
of ner not having been foiinally and separately rescued by Captain Carton before 
anybody else. The end of Mr. Pordage, to bring to an end all I know about him, 
was, that he got great compliments at home for his conduct on these trying occa- 
sions, and that he died of yellow jaundice, a Governor and a K.C.B. 

Sergeant Diooce had fallen from a high fever into a low one, Tom Packer — 
the only man who could have^pulled the Sergeant through it— kept hospital 
aboard the old raft, and Mrs. Belltott, as brisk as ever again (but the spirit of that 
little woman, when things tiled it, was not equal to appearances), was head-nurse 
under his directions. Before we got down to the hlosquito coast, the joke had 
been made by one of our men, that we should see her gazetted Mrs. Tom Packer, 
Belltott exchanged. 

When we leached the coast, we got native boats as substitutes for the rafts; 
and we rowed along under the land ; and in that beautiful climate, and upon that 
beautiful water, the blooming days were like enchantment. Ah ! They were 
running away, faster than any sea or river, and there was no tide to bring them 
back. We were coming %eiy near the settlement where the people of Silver- 
Store were to be left, and from which we Maiines weie under orders to return to 
Belize. 

Captain Carton had, in the boat by him, a curious long-barrelled Spanish gun, 
and he had said to Miss Maryon one day that it was the best of guns, and had 
turned his head to me, and said : 

“ Gill Davis, load her fresh with a couple of slugs, against a chance of showing 
how good she is,” 

So, I had discharged the^ gun over the sea, and had loaded her, according to- 
orders, and there it had lain at the Captain’s feet, convenient to the Captain’s 
hand, ^ 

The last day but one of our journey was an uncommonly hot day. We started 
very hutj-there was no cool air on the sea as the day got on, and by noon 
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the heat was really hard to bear, considering that there were women and children 
to bear it. Now, we happened to open, just at that time, a very pleasant little 
cove or bay, where there was a deep shade from a great growth of tiees. Now, 
the Captain, therefore, made the signal to tlie other boats to follow him in and 
lie by a hile. 

The men who were off duty went ashore, and lay down, but were ordered, for 
caution’s sake, not to stray, and to keep within view. The others rested on their 
oars, and dozed. Awnings had been made of one thing and another, in all 
the boats, and the passengers found it cooler to be under them in the shade, when 
there was room enough, than to be in the thick woods. So, the passengers were 
all afloat, and mostly sleeping. I kept my post behind Miss Maiyon, and she was 
on Captain Carton’s right in the boat, and Mrs. Fisher sat on her right again. 
The Captain had Mrs. Fisher’s daughter on his knee. He and the two ladies were 
talking about the Pirates, and were talking softly ; partly, because people do talk 
softly under such indolent circumstances, and partly because the little girl had 
gone off asleep. 

I thinlc I have before given it out for my Lady to write down, that Captain 
Carton had a fine bright eye of his own. All at once, he darted me a side look, 
as much as to say, ** Steady — don’t take on — I see something ! ” — and gave the 
child into her mother’s arms. That eye of his was so easy to understand, that I 
obeyed it by not so much as looking either to the right or to the left out of a 
comer of my own, or changing my attitude the least trifle. The Captain went on 
talking in the same mild and easy way ; but began — ^with his arms resting across 
his knees, and his head a little hanging foirward, as if the heat were rather too 
much for liim — began to play with the Spanish gun. 

They had laid their plans, you see,” says the Captain, taking up the Spanish 
gun across his knees, and looking, lazily, at the inlaying on the stock, with a 
great deal of art ; and the corrupt or blundering local authorities were so easily 
deceived ; ” he ran his left hand idly along the barrel, but I saw, with my breath 
held, that he covered the action of cocking the gun with his right — “so easily 
deceived, that they summoned us out to come into the trap. But my intention as 

to future operations ” In a flash the Spanish gun was at his bright eye, and 

he fired. 

All started up ; innumerable echoes repeated the sound of the discharge ; a 
cloud of bright-coloured birds flew out of the woods screaming ; a handtul of 
leaves were scattered in the place where the shot had struck ; a craclding of 
branches was heard ; and some lithe but heavy creature sprang into the air, and 
fell forward, head down, over the muddy bank. 

“ "What is it cries Captain Maryon from his boat. All silent then, but the 
echoes rolling away. 

“It is a Traitor and a Spy,” said Captain Carton, handing me the gun to 
load again. “ And I thinlt the other name of the animal is Christian George 
King!” 

Shot through the heart. Some of the people ran round to the spot, and drew 
him out, with the slime and wet trickling down his face ; but his face itself would 
never stir any more to the end of time. 

“Leave him hanging to that tree,” cried Captain Carton; his boat’s crew 
giving way, and he leaping ashore. “ But first into this wood, every man in his 
place. And boats I Out of gunshot ! ” 

It was a quick change, well meant and well made, though it ended ixi disap- 
pointment. No Pirates were there ; no one but the Spy was found. It was sup- 
posed that the Pirates, unable to retake us, and expecting a great attack upoiv 
them to be the consequence of our escape, had made from Sie ruins tn the Forest, 

D 
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taken to their ship along with the Treasure, and left the Spy to pick up what 
intelligence he could. In the evening we went away, and he was left hanging 
to the tree, all alone, with the red sun making a kind of a dead sunset on his 
black face. 

Next day, we gained the settlement on the Mosquito coast for which we were 
bound. Having stayed there to refresh seven days, and having been much com- 
mended, and highly spoken of, and finely entertained, we Marines stood under 
oiders to march from the Town-Gate (it was neither much of a town nor much of 
a gate), at five in the morning. 

My officer had joined us before then. When we turned out at the gate, all the 
people were there ; in the front of them all those who had been our feUow-piisoners, 
and ah the seamen. 

Davis,’* says Lieutenant Linderwood. Stand out, my friend ! ** 

I stood out from the ranks, and Miss Maryon and Captain Carton came up 
to me. 

Dear Davis,” says Miss hlaryon, while the tears fell fast down her face, ** your 
grateful friends, in most unwillingly taking leave of you, ask the favour that, while 
you bear away with you their affectionate remembrance, which nothing can ever 
impair, you will also take this purse of money — far more valuable to you, w^e all 
know, for the deep attachment and thankfulness with which it is offered, than for 
its own contents, though we hope those may prove useful to you, too, in after 
hfe.” 

I got out, ill answer, that I thankfully accepted the attachment and affection, 
but not the money. Captain Carton looked at me very attentively, and stepped 
bad^, and moved away, I made him my bow as he stepped back, to thank him 
for being so delicate. 

“ No, miss,** said I, I think it would break my heart to accept of money. But, 
if you could condescend to give to a man so ignorant and common as myself, any 
little thing you have worn — such as a bit of ribbon — *’ 

She took a ring from her finger, and put it in my hand. And she rested her hand 
in mine, while she said these words : ) 

** The brave gentlemen of old' — but not one of them was braver, or had a nobler 
nature than you — ^took such gifts from ladies, and did all their good actions for 
Ihe givers’ sakes. If you will do yours for mine, I shall think with pride that I 
contmue to have some share in the life of a gallant and generous man.** 

For the second time in my life she kissed my hand, I made so bold, for the fii-st 
time, as to kis hers ; and I tied the ring at my breast, and I fell back to my 
place. 

Then, the horse-litter went out at tke gate with Sergeant Drooce in it ; and the 
horse-litter went out at the gate with Mrs. Belltott in it ; and Lieutenant Linder- 
wood gave the word of command, “Quick march! ** and, cheered and cried for, 
we went out of the gate too, marching along the level plain towards the serene blue 
sky, as if we were marching straight to Heaven. 

'\^en I have added here that the Pirate scheme was blown to shiveis, by the 
Pirate-ship which had the Treasure on board being so vigorously attacked by one 
of His Majesty's cruisers, among the West India Keys, and being so swiftly boaided 
and carried, that nobody suspected anything about the scheme until three-fourths 
of the Pirates were killed, and the other fourth were in irons, and the Treasure was 
recovered ; I come to the last sin^ar confession I have got to make. 

It is this. I well knew what an immense and hopeless distance there was between 
me and iMiss Maryon ; I well knew that I was no fitter company for her than I 
was for the angels ; I well knew that she was as high above my reach as the sky over 
my Jiead; ancr'yet I loved her. What put it in my low heart to be so daring, or 
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whether such a thing ever happened before or since, as that a man so uninstructed 
and obscure as myself got his unhappy thoughts lifted up to such a height, while 
knowing very well how presumptuous and impossible to be realised they were, I 
am unable to say ; still, the suffering to me was just as great as if I had been a 
gentleman. I suffered agony — agony. I suffered hard, and I suffered long, I 
thought of her last words to me, however, and I never disgraced them. If it had 
not been for those dear words, I think I should have lost myself in despair and 
recklessness. 

The ring vill be found lying on my heart, of couise, and will be laid with me 
wherever I am laid. I am getting on in yeais now, though I am able and heart\\ 
I was recommended for promotion, and everything was done to reward me that 
could be done ; but my total want of all learning stood in my way, and I found 
myself so completely out of the road to it, that I could not conquer any learning, 
though I tried, I was long in the service, and I respected it, and was respected 
in it, and the service is dear to me at this present hour. 

At this present hour, when I give this out to my Lady to be written down, all 
my old pain has softened away, and I am as happy as a man can be, at this 
present fine old country-house of Admiral Sir George Carton, Baronet. It was 
my Lady Carton who herself sought me out, over a great many miles of the wide 
world, and found me in Hospital wounded, and brought me here. It is my Lady 
Carton who writes down my words. My Lady was Miss Matyon, And now, that 
I conclude what I had to tell, I see my Lady’s honoured gray hair droop over her 
face, as she leans a little lower at her desk ; and I fervently thank her for being so 
tender as I see she is, towards the past pain and trouble of her poor, old, faithful, 
humble soldier. 


I. 
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GOING INTO SOCIETY. 


At one period of its reverses, the House fell into the occupation of a Showman, 
He was found registered as its occupier, on the parish books of the time when he 
rented tire House, and there was therefore no need of any clue to his name. But, 
he himself was less easy to be found ; for, he had led a wandering life, and settled 
people had lost sight of him, and people who plumed themselves on being respect- 
able were shy of admitting that they had ever known anything of him. At last, 
among the marsh lands near the river’s level, that lie about Deptford and the 
neighbouring market-gardens, a Grizzled Personage in velveteen, \nth a face so 
cut up by varieties of weather that he looked as if he had been tattooed, was found 
smoldng a pipe at the door of a wooden house on wheels* The wooden house was 
laid up in ordinary for the winter, near the mouth of a mudd^r creek ; and every- 
thing near it, the foggy river, the misty marshes, and the steaming market-gaidens, 
smoked in company with the grizzled man. In the midst of this smoking party, 
the funnel-chimney of the wooden house on wheels was not remiss, but took its 
pipe with the rest in a companionable manner. • ’ 

On being asked if it were he who had once rented the House to Let, Grizzled 
Velveteen looked surprised, and said yes. Then his name was Magsman ? That 
was it, Toby Magsman — which lawfuhy christened Robert ; but caUed in the line, 
from a infant, Toby. There was nothing agin Toby Magsman, he believed ? If 
there was suspicion of such — mention it i 

There was no suspicion of such, he might rest assured. But, some inquiries 
were making about tliat House, and would he object to say why he left it ? 

Not at all ,* why should he ? He left it, along of a Dwarf. 

Along of a Dwarf ? 

Mr. Magsman repeated, deliberately and emphatically, Along of a Dwarf. 

Might it be compatible with Mr, MagsiBan’s inclination and convenience to enter, 
as a favour, into a few particulars ? 

Mr. jMagsman entered into the following particulars. 

It was a long time ago, to begin with j — afore lotteries and a deal more was done 
away with. Mr. Magsman was looking about for a good pitch, and he see that 
house, and he says to himself, “ I’ll have you, if you’re to be had. If money’ll 
get you, I’ll have you.” 

The neighbours cut up rough, and made complaints ; but Mr. Magsman don’t 
know what they would have had. It was a lovely thing. First of all, there was 
the canvass, representin the picter of the Giant, in Spanish trunks and a ruff, who 
was himself half the heighth of the house, and was run up with a line and pulley 
to a pole on the roof, so that his Ed was coeval with the parapet. Then, there 
was the canvass, representin the picter of the Albina lady, showing her white air 
to the Army and Navy in correct uniform. Then, there was the canvass, repiesentin 
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the picter of the Wild Indian a scalpin a member of some foreign nation. Then, 
there was the canvass, repiesentin the picter of a child of a British Planter, seized 
bv two Boa Constrictors — not that we never had no child, nor no Constrictors 
neither. Similarly, there was the canvass, representin the picter of the Wild Ass 
of the Prairies— not that we never had no wild asses, nor wouldn’t have had ’em 
Sit a gift. Last, there was the canvass, representin the picter of the Dwarf, and 
like him too (considerin), with George Ae Fomth in such a state of astonishment 
at him as His Majesty couldn’t with his utmost politeness and stoutness express. 
The front of the House was so covered with canvasses, that there wasn’t a spark 
of daylight ever visible on that side. “Magsman’s Amusements,” fifteen foot 
long by two foot high, ran over the front door and pailour winders. The passage 
was a Arbour of green baize and gardenstuff. A ban el-organ performed there 
unceasing. And as to respectability, — ^if threepence ain’t respectable, what is ? 

But, the Dwarf is the principal article at present, and he was worth the money. 
He was wrote up as Major Tpschoefki, of the Imperial Bulgraderian 
Brigade. Nobody couldn’t pronounce the name, and it never was intended any- 
body should. The public always turned it, as a regular rule, into Chopski. In 
the line he was called Chops ; partly on that account, and paitly because his real 
name, if he ever had any real name (which was very dubious), was Stakes. 

He was a un-common small man, he really -was. Certainly not so small as he 
was made out to be, but where is- your Dwarf as is ? He was a most uncommon 
small man, with a most uncommon large Ed ; and what he had inside that Ed, 
nobody never knowed but himself : even supposin himself to have ever took stock 
of it, which it would have, been a stiff job for even him to do. , 

The kindest little man as never growed! Spirited, but not proud. When he 
travelled with the Spotted Baby — though he knowed himself to be a nat’ral Dwarf, 
and knowed the Baby’s spots to be put upon him artificial, he nursed that Baby 
Eke a mother. You never heerd him give a ill-name to a Giant. He AtA allow 
himself to break out into strong language respectin the Fat Lady from Norfolk ; 
but that was an affair of the ’art ; and when a man’s ’art has been trifled with by a 
lady, and the preference giv to a Indian, he ain’t master of his actions. 

He was always in love, of course ; every human nat’ral phenomenon is. And 
he was always in love with a large woman ; /never knowed the Dwarf as could be 
got to love a small one. "V^^ich helps to keep ’em the Curiosities they are. 

One sing’ler idea he had in that Ed of his, which must have meant something, 
or it wouldn’t have been there. It was always his opinion that lie was entitled to 
property. He never would put his name to anything. He had been taught to 
wiite, by the young man without arms, who got his living with his toes (quite a 
wTiting master he was, and taught scores in the line), but Chops would -have 
starved to death, afore he’d have gained a bit of bread by putting his hand to a 
paper. This is the more curious to bear in mind, because HE had no property, 
nor hope of property, except his house and a sarser. When I say his house, I 
mean the box, painted and got up outside like a reg’lar six-roomer, that he used 
to creep into, with a diamond ring (or quite as good to look at) on liis forefinger, 
and ring a little beU out of what the Public believed to be the Drawing-room 
winder. And when I say a sarser, I mean a Chaney sarser in which he made a 
coEection for himself at the end of every Entertainment- His cue for that, he 
tools from me : “ Ladies and gentlemen, the little man will now walk three times 
round the Cairawan, and retire behind the curtain.” When he said anything 
impoitant, in private life, he mosdy wound it up with this form of words, and 
they was generally the last thing he said to me at night afore he went to bed. 

He had what I consider a fine mind — ^a poetic mind. His ideas respectin his 
property neves come upon him so strong as when he sat upon a barrel-organ and , 
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had the handle turned. Arter the wibration had run through him a little time, he 
would screech out, “ Toby, I feel my property coming-^grind away ! I’m counting 
my guineas by thousands, Toby — grind away I Toby, 1 shall be a man of fortun ! 
I feel the Mint a jingling^ in me, Toby, and I’m swelling out into the Bank of 
England I ” Such is the influence of music on a poetic mind. Not that he was 
partial to any other music but a barrel-organ ; on the contrairy, hated it. 

He had a kind of a everlasting grudge agin the Public: which is a thing you 
may notice in many phenomenons that get their living out of it. What riled him 
most in the nater of his occupation was, that it kep him out of Society. He was 
continiwally saying, ** Toby, my ambition is, to go into Society. The curse ofmy 
position towards the Public is, that it keeps me hout of Society. This don’t signify 
to a low beast of a Indian ; he an’t formed for Society. This don’t signify to a 
Spotted Baby ; he an’t formed for Society. — ^I am.” 

Nobody never could make out what Chops done with his money. He had a 
good salary, down on the drum every Saturday as the day come round, besides 
having the run of his teeth — and he was a Woodpecker to eat — but all Dwarfs 
are. The sarser was a little income, brining him in so many halfpence that he’d 
carry ’em for a w’eek together, tied up in a pocket handkercher. And yet he 
never had money. And it couldn’t be the Fat Lady from Norfolk, as was once 
supposed ; because it stands to reason that when you have a animosity towards a 
Indian, which makes you grind your teeth at him to his face, and which can hardly 
hold you fiom Goosing him audible when he’s going through his War-Dance — it 
stands to reason you wouldn’t under them circumstances deprive yourself, to sup- 
port that Indian in the lap of luxury. 

Most unexpected, the mystery come out one day at Egham Races. The Public 
was shy of bein pulled in, and Chops was ringin his little bell out of his drawing- 
room winder, and was snarlin to me over his shoulder as he kneeled dow with 
his legs out at the back-door — for he couldn’t be shoved into his house without 
kneeling down, and the prennses wouldn’t accommodate his legs — ^was snarlin, 

Here’s a precious Public for 'you ; why the Devil don’t they tumble up ?” when 
a man in the crowd holds up a carrier-pigeon, and cries out, “ If there’s any person 
here as has got a ticket, the Lottery’s just drawed, and the number as has come 
up for the great prize is three, seven, forty-two I Three, seven, forty- two I” I 
was givin the man to the Furies myself, for calling off the Public’s attention — ^for 
the Public will turn away, at any time, to look at anything in preference to the 
thing showed ’em ; and if you doubt it, get ’em together for any individual pur- 
pose on the face of the earth, and send only two people in late, and see if the 
whole company an’t far more interested in takin particular notice of them two 
than of you — I say, I wasn’t best pleased with the man for callin out, and wasn’t 
blessin him in my own mind, when I see Chops’s little bell fly out of winder at a 
old lady, and he gets up and kiclcs his box over, exposiu the whole secret, and he 
catches hold of the calves of my legs and he says to me, “ Carry me into the wan, 
Toby, and throw a pail of water over me or I’m a dead man, for I’ve come into 
my property ! ” 

Twelve thousand odd hundred pound, was Chops’s wiimins. He had bought a 
half-ticket for the twenty-five thousand prize, and it had come up. The first use 
he made of his property, was, to offer to fight the Wild Indian for five hundred 
pound a side, him with a poisoned damin-needle and the Indian with a club ; but 
the Indian being in want of backers to that amount, it went no further. 

Arter he had been mad for a week — in a state of mind, in short, in which, if I 
had let him sit on the organ for only two minutes, I believe lie would have bust — 
but we kep the organ from him — ^Mr. Chops come round, and behaved liberal and 
beautiful to all. He then sent for a young man he knowed, as had i^weiy genteel 
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appearance and was a Bonnet at a gaming-booth (most respectable brought up^ 
father bavin been imminent in the livery stable line but unfort’nate in a commercial 
crisis, through paintin a old gray, ginger-bay, and sellin him with a Pedigree), and 
Mr. Chops said to this Bonnet, who said his name was Noimandy, which it wasn't : 

Normandy, I'm a goin into Society. Will you go with me ? 

SayslSTormandy: ''Do I understand you, Mr. Chops, to hintimate that the 'ole 
of the expenses of that move will be borne by yourself? " 

" Correct,” says Mr. Chops. " And you shall have a Princely allowance too,” 

The Bonnet lifted Mr. Chops upon a chair, to shake hands with him, a^d 
replied in poetry, with his eyes seemingly full of teais ; 

"My boat is on the shore. 

And ray bark is on the sea. 

And I do not ask for more. 

But I’ll Go : — along v>itli thee.” 

They went into Society, in a chay and four grays wdth silk jackets. They took 
lodgings in Pall Mail, London, and they blazed away. 

In consequence of a note that was brought to Bartlemy Fair in the autumn of 
next year by a servant, most wonderful got up in millc- white cords and tops, I 
cleaned myself and went to Pall hlall, one evening appinted. The gentlemen was 
at their wine arter dinner, and Mr. Chops’s eyes was more fixed in that Ed of his 
than I thought good for him. Theie was three of ’em (in company, I mean), and 
I knowed the third well. When last met, he had on a white Rornan shirt, and a 
bishop’s mitre covered with leopard-skin, and played the clarionet all wrong, in 
a band at a Wild Beast Show. 

This gent took on not to know me, and Mi» Chops said : " G-entlemen, this is 
a old friend of former days ; ” and Normandy looked at me through a eye-glass, 
and said, "Magsman, glad to see you I” — ^which I’ll take my oath he wasn’t. 
Mr. Chops, to git him convenient to the table, had his chair on a throne (much of 
the form of George the Fourth’s in the canvass), but he hardly appeared to me to be 
King there in any other pint of view, for his two gentlemen ordered about lilce 
Emperors. They was sXl dressed like May-Day — gorgeous I — and as to Wine, 
they swam in all sorts. 

I made the round of the bottles, first separate (to say I had done it), and then 
mixed ’em all together (to say I had done it), and then tried two of ’em as half- 
and-half, and then t’other two. Altogether, I passed a pleasin evenin, but with a 
tendency to feel muddled, until I considered it good manners to get up and say, 
" Mr. Chops, the best of friends must part, I thank you for ilio wariety of foreign 
drains you have stood so ’ansome, I looks toward'* vou in led wine, and I takes 
my leave.” Mr. Chops leplied, "If you’ll just hitch me out of this over your 
right arm, Magsman, and cany me do^vn-stairs, I’ll see you out. ” I said I couldn’t 
think of such a thing, but he would have it, so I lifted him off his throne. He 
smelt sfrong of Maideary, and I couldn’t help thinking as 1 carried him down that 
it was like carrying a large bottle full of wine, with a rayther ugly stopper, a good 
deal out of proportion. 

When I set him on the door-mat in the hall, he kep me close to him by holding 
3n to my coat-collar, and he whispers : 

■ "I ain’t ’appy, Magsman.” 

" What’s on your mind, Mr. Chops ? ” 

" They don’t use me weU. They an’t grateful to me. They puts me on the 
mantel-piece when I won’t have in more Champagne-wine, and they locks me in 
the sideboard when I won’t give up my property,” 

" Get rid of ’em, Mi, Chops.” 
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** I can’t. We’re in Society together, and what would Society say ? ” 

“ Come out of Society ! ” says I. 

I can’t. You don’t know what you’re talking about. When yon have once 
gone into Society, you mustn’t come out of it.” 

“ Then if you’ll excuse the freedom, Mr. Chops,” were my remark, shaking my 
head gi'ave, “ I thinli it’s a pity you ever went in,” 

Mr. Chops shook that deep E*d of his, to a surprisin extent, and slapped it half 
a dozen times with his hand, and with more Wice than I thought were in him. 
Then, he says, “ You’re a good fellow, but you don’t understand. Good night, 
go along. Magsman, the little man will now walk three times round the Cairawan, 
and retire behind the curtain.” The last I see of him on that occasion was his 
tiyin, on the extremest werge of insensibility, to climb up the stahs, one by one, 
with his hands and knees. They’d have been much too steep for him, if he had 
been sober ; but he wouldn’t be helped. 

It wam’t long after that, that I read in the newspaper of Mr. Chops’s being 
presented at court. It was printed, “ It will be recollected ” — and I’ve noticed m 
my life, that it is sure to be printed that itwill be recollected, whenever it won't — 
“ that Mr. Chops is the individual of small stature, whose brilliant success in the 
last State Lotteiy atti acted so much attention.” Well, I says to myself, Such is 
Life ! He has been and done it in earnest at last ! He has astonished George 
the Fourth ! 

(On account of which, I had that canvass new-painted, him with a bag of money 
in his hand, a piesentin it to George the Fourth, and a lady in Ostrich Feathers 
fallin in love with him in a bag-wig, sword, and buckles correct.) 

I took the House as is the subject of present inquiries — though not the honour 
of bein acquainted — and I run Magsman’s Amusements in it thirteen months — 
sometimes one thing, sometimes another, sometimes nothin particular, bvt n^i 

the canvasses outside’. One night, when we had played the last company ^ 1 h 
was a shy company, through its raining Heavens hard, I was takin a pipe in the 
one pair back along with the young man with the toes, which I had taken on for a 
month (though he never drawed — except on paper), and I heard a Idckin at the street 
door. Halloa ! ’’ I says to the young man, what’s up ! ” He rubs his eyebrows 
with his toes, and he says, “I can’t imagine, Mr. Magsman” — ^which he never could 
imagine nothin, and was monotonous company. 

The noise not leavin off, I laid down my pipe, and I took up a candle, and I 
went down and opened the door. I looked ont into the street; but nothin could 
I see, and nothin was I aware of, until I turned round quick, because some creetur 
run between my legs into the passage. There was Mr. Chops ! 

“Magsman,” he says, “take me, on the old terms, and you’ve got me; if it’s 
done, say done ! ” 

I was all of a maze, hut I said, “ Done, sir.” 

“ Done to your done, and double done I ” says he. Have you got a bit of 
supper in the house ? ” 

Bearin in mind them sparldin warieties of foreign drains as we’d guzzled away 
at in Pall Mall, I was ashamed to offer him cold sassages and gin-and-water ; but 
he took ’em both and took ’em free ; bavin a chair for his table, and sittin down at 
it on a stool, like hold times. I, all of a maze all the while. 

It was arter he had made a clean sweep of the sassages (beef, and to tire best of 
my calculations two pound and a quarter), that the wisdom as was in that little man 
began to come out of him like prespiration. 

“ Magsman,” he says, “ look upon lAe ! You see afore you, One as has both 
gone into Society and come out.” 

O 1 You are out of it, Mr. Chops ? How did you get out, sir ? ” 
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‘‘ Sold out ! ” says he. You ne%*er saw the like of the wisdom as his Ed 
expressed, when he made use of them two words. ^ ^ 

:^^y friend Magsman, Idl impart to j^ou a discover}' I’ve maae. It s wallable ; 
it's cost twelve thousand five hundred pound ; it may do you good in life. — ^Xhe 
secret cf this matter is, that it ain't so much that a person goes iOto^Society, as 
that Society goes into a person.'* 

Not exacdy keeping up with his meanin, I shook my head, put on a deep look, 
and said, You're right there, Mr, Chops.” 

"‘Magsman,” he says, uvitchin me by the leg, “ Society has gong^nto me, to 
the tune of ever}- penny of my propert} - ' 

I felt that I went pale, and though hat 'rally a bold speaker, 1 couldn’t hardly 
say, “ AVhere’s Normandy ? ” 

"^‘Bolted- With the plate,” said Mr. Chops. 

And t’other one ^ ’* meaning him as formerly wore the bishop’s mitre. 

Bolted. With the jewels,” said Mr. Chops. 

I sat down and looked at him, and he stood up and looked at me. 

‘^Magsman,” he says, and he seemed to myself to get wiser as he got hoaiser ; 
« Society, taken in the lump, is all dwarfs At the court of St. James’s, they was 
all a doing my old business — all a goin three times round the Cairawan, in the 
hold court-suits and propeities. Elsewheres, they was most of ’em ringm their 
little bells out of make-believes. Every wheres, the sarser was a goin round. 
Magsman, the saiser is the uniwersal Institution ! ” 

I perceived, you understand, that he was soured by his misfortuns, and I felt foi 
Mr. Chops. 

As to Fat Ladies,” says he, giving his head a tremendious one agin the wall, 

there’s lots of the?n in Society, and worse than the oiiginal. Hers was a outrage 
upon Taste — simply a outrage upon Taste — awakenin contempt — canydn its own 
punishment in the form of a Indian * ” Here he giv himself another tremendious 
one. But theirs^ Magsman, theirs is mercenar}' outrages. Lay in Cashmeer 
shawls, buy bracelets, strew ’em and a lot of 'andsome fans and things about your 
rooms, let it be known that you give away like w'ater to all as come to admire, and 
the Fat Ladies that don’t exliibit for so much down upon the drum, will come from 
all the pints of the compass to flock about you, whatever you are. They’ll drill 
holes in your ’art, Magsman, like a CuUender. And when you’ve no more left to 
give, they’ll laugh at you to your face, and leave yon to have your bones picked 
diy Idv Wulturs, like the dead Wild Ass of the Prairies that you deserve to be ! ” 
Here' he giv himself the most tremendious one of all, and dropped. 

I thought he was gone. His Ed w^as so heavy, and he knocked it so hard, and 
he fell so stoney, and the sassageiial disturbance in him must have been so immense, 
that I thought he was gone. But, he soon come round with caie, and he sat up on 
tlie floor, and he said to me, with 'V^nsdom comin out of his eyes, if ever it 
come : 

“ Magsman ! The most material diiference between the two states of existence 
through which your unappy friend has passed ; ” he reached out his poor little hand, 
and his tears dropped down on the moustachio which it was a credit to him to have 
done his best to grow, but it is not in mortals to command success, — the differ- 
ence is this. When I was out of Society, I was paid light for being seen. When 
I went into Society, I paid heavy for be'mg seen. I prefer the formei, even if I 
wasn’t forced upon it. Give me out through the trumpet, in the hold way, to- 
rn on ow,” 

Alter that, he slid into the line again as easy as if he had been iled all over. 
But the organ was kep fxom him, and no allusions was ever made, when a company 
was in, to his property. He got wiser every day ; his views of Society and the 
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Public was luminous, bewiiJeiin, awful ; and his Ed got bigger and bigger as his 
Wisdom expanded it. 

He took well, and pulled ’em in most excellent for nine weeks. At the expira- 
tion of that period, when his Ed was a sight, he expressed one evenin, the last 
Company havin been turned out, and the door shut, a wish to have a little music. 

“ Mr. Chops,” I said (I never dropped the ^‘hlr. ” with him ; the woild might 
do it, but not me) ; “Air. Chops, are you sure as you are in a state of mind and 
body to sit upon the organ ? ” 

His answer was this : “Toby, when next met with on the tramp, I foigive her 
and the Indian. And I am.” 

It \va.5 with fear and trembling that I began to turn the handle ; but he sat like 
a lamb. It will be my belief to my dying day, that I see his Ed expand as he 
sat; you may therefore judge how gi eat his thoughts was. He sat out all the 
changes, and then he come off. 

“ Toby,” he says, with a quiet smile, “ the little man will now walk tliree times 
round the Cairawan, and letire behind the cm tain.” 

When we called him in the morning, we found him gone into a much better 
Society than mine or Pall Alall’s. I giv Mr. Chops as comfortable a funeral as lay 
in my power, followed myself as Chief, and had the George the Fourth canvass 
carried first, in the form of a banner. But. the House was so dismal arterwards, 
g^iat I giv it up, and took to the Wan agam. 


“I don’t triumph,” said Jaiber, folding up the second manusciipt, and looking 
hard at Tiottle. “I don’t tnumph over tins worthy creature. I merely ask him if 
he is satisfied now } ” 

“How can he be anything else ? ” I said, answering for Trottle, who sat obsti- 
nately silent. “ This time, Jarber, you have not only read us a delightfully 
amusing stoiy, but you have also answered the question about the House. Of course 
it stands empty now\ "Who w’ould think of taking it after it had been turned into 
a caravan ^ ” I looked at Trottle, as I said those last words, and Jarber waved his 
hcnd indulgently in the same direction. 

•• Lee this excellent person speak,” said Jarber. “You were about to say, my 
good man ? ” — 

“ I only wished to ask, sir,” said Trottle doggedly, “ if you could kindly oblige 
me with a date oi two in connection with that last story ? ” 

“ A date ! ” repeated Jarber. “ What does the man want with dates ! ” 

“ I should be glad to know, with great respect,” persisted Tiottle, “ if the 
person named Alagsman w’as the last tenant who lived in the House. It’s my 
opinion — if I may be excused for ghing it — that he most decidedly was not.” 

With those words, Tiottle made a low bow, and quietly left the room. 

There is no denying that Jarber, when we were left togethei, looked sadly dis- 
composed, He had evidently foi gotten to inquire about dates ; and, in spite of 
his magnificent tallc about his senes ''of discoveries, it was quite as plain that the 
two stones he had just read, had really and truly exhausted his present stock. I 
thought myself bound, in common gratitude, to help him out of his embairass- 
ment by a timely suggestion. So I proposed that he should come to tea again, on 
the next Alonday evening, the thirteenth, and should make such inquiries in the 
meantime, as might enable him to dispose tnumphantly of Trottle’s objection. 

He gallantly kissed my hand, made a neat little speech of acknowledgment, and 
took his leave. For the rest of the week I would not encourage Trottle by allowing 
him to refer to the House at all. I suspected he was making his own inquiries 
about dates, but I put no questions to him. 
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On [Monday evening, the thirteenth, that dear Tinfortunate Jarber came, punctual 
to l*:e appointed time. He looked so terribly harassed, that he was really quite a 
-• rci'-)lenes= ''."d I at r glance, that the question of dates 

ii’acl gone against him, .. -*.■ rot been the last tenant of the House, 

and that the reason of its emptiness was still to seek. 

•* "What I have gone through,'^ said Jaiber, words are not eloquent enough to 
tell. O Sophonisba, I have begun another series of discoveries ! Accept the last 
two as stories laid on your shrine ; and wait to blame me for leaving your curiosity 
unappeased, until you have heard Humber Thiee.” 

Xumber Three looked like a very short manuscript, and I said as much. Jarber 
.explained to me that we were to have some poetry this time. In the course of his. 
in-, t.-. ligations he hadstejDped into the Library, to seek for information 

on the one important subject. All ihu L'. •rT\-pc.>«'’c '.new about the House was, 
that a female relative of the last tena:.-, r= ‘S'cy had, just after that tenant 

left, sent a little manuscript poem to them which she described as referring to events 
that had actually passed in the House ; and which she wanted the proprietor of the 
Library to publish. She had written no address on her letter ; and the proprietor 
had kept the manuscript ready to be given back to her (the publishing of poems 
not being in his line) when she mighty call for it. She had never called for it ; 
and the poem had been lent to Jarber, at his express request, to read to me. 

Before he began, I rang the bell for Trottle; being detei mined to have him 
present at the new reading, as a wholesome check on his obstinacy. To my surprise 
Peggy answered the bell, and told me that Trottle had stepped out without saying 
where. I instantly felt the stiongest possible conviction that he was at his old 
tricks : and that his stepping out in the evening, without leave, meant— -Philan- 
dering. 

Controlling myself on my visitor’s account, I dismissed Peggy, stifled my indig- 
nation, and prepared, as politely as might be, to listen to Jarber. 
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THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 

m TWO CHAPTERS.* 


THE MORTALS IN THE HOUSE. 

Under none of the accredited ghostly circumstances, and environed by none of 
the conventional ghostly surroundings, did I first make acquaintance with the 
house which is the subject of this Christmas piece. I saw it in the day-light, with 
the sun upon it. There was no wind, no rain, no lightning, no thunder, no 
awful or unwonted circumstance, of any kind, to heighten its effect. More than 
that : I had come to it direct fiom a railway station : it was not more than a mile 
distant from the railway station ; and, as I stood outside the house, looking back 
upon the way I had come, I could see the goods train running smoothly along the 
embankment in the valley. I %\dll not say that everything was utterly common- 
place, because I doubt if anything can be that, except to utterly common-place 
people— and there my vanity steps in ; but, I will take it on myself to say that 
anybody might see the house as I saw it, any fine autumn morning. 

The manner of my lighting on it was this. 

I was travelling towards London out of the North, intending to stop by the 
way, to look at the house. My health required a temporary residence in the 
country ; and a friend of mine who knew that, and who had happened to drive 
past the house, had written to me to suggest it as a likely place. I had got into 
the train at midnight, and had fallen asleep, and had woke up and had sat looking 
out of window at the brilliant Northern Lights in the sky, and had fallen asleep 
again, and had woke up again to find the night gone, with the usual discontented 
conviction on me that I hadn’t been to sleep at Si ; — upon which question, in the 
first imbecility of that condition, I am ashamed to believe that I would have done 
wager by battle with the man who sat opposite me. That opposite man had 
had, through the night — as that opposite man always has — several legs too many, 
and all of them too long. In addition to this unreasonable conduct (which was 
only to be expected of him), he had had a pencil and a pocket-book, and had 
been perpetually listening and taking notes. It had appeared to me that these 
aggravating notes related to the jolts and bumps of the carriage, and I should 
have resigned myself to his taking them, under a general supposition that he was 
in the civil-engineering way of life, if he had not sat staring straight over my head 
whenever he listened. He was a goggle-eyed gentleman of a perplexed aspect, 
and his demeanour became unbearable. 

^ The origrinal has eight chapters, which ■mil be found in All the Year Rott^dy vol. li., old 
series ; but those not printed here, excepting a page at the close, were not written, by Mr. 
Dickens. 
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It was a cold, dead morning (the sun not being up yet), and when I had 
out-watched the paling light of the fires of the iron country, and the curtain of 
heavy smoke that hung at once between me and the stars and between me and 
tlie dav, I turned to my fellow-traveller and said : 

** I beg your pardon, sir, but do you observe anything particular in me ? For, 
really, he appeared to be taking down, either my travelling-cap or my hair, with a 
minuteness that was a liberty. , , . , , 

The goggle-eyed gentleman withdrew his eyes from behind me, as if the back 
j. hundred miles off, and said, with a lofly look of compassion 

1 1 JO. , — ii.’’ 

‘*B, sir ? ” said I, growing warm. 

“I have nothing to do with you, dr,*’ returned the gentleman ; ‘‘pray let me 
listen — O.” 

He enunciated this vowel after a pause, and noted it down. 

At first I was alarmed, for an Express lunatic and no communication with the 
guard, is a serious position. The thought came to my relief that the gentleman 
might be what is popularly called a Rapper : one of a sect for (some of) whom 1 
have tlie highest respect, but whom I don’t believe in. I was going to ask him 
the question, when he took the bread out of my mouth. 

“You w’ill excuse me,” said the gentleman co*'tc’^r)*T:o':-‘'y. “if I am too much 
in advance of common humanity to trouble r.t * i about it. I have 

passed the night — as indeed I pass the whole of my time now — in spiritual 
intercourse.” 

“ O ! ” said I, something snappishly. 

“The conferences of the night began,” continued the gentleman, turning 
several leaves of his note-book, “wi3i this message; ‘Evfi communications 
corrupt good manners.’ ” 

“ Sound,” said I j “ but, absolutely new ? ” 

“New from spirits,” returned the gentleman. 

I could only repeat my rather snappish “ O 1 ” and ask if I might be favouied 
with the last communication. 

“ ‘A bird in the hand,’ ” said the gentleman, reading his last entiy with great 
solemnity, “ ‘ is worth two in the Bosh.’ ” 

“Truly I am of the same opinion,” said I ; “ but shouldn’t it be Bush ? ” 

“It came to me, Bosh,” returned the gentleman. 

The gentleman then informed me that the spiiit of Socrates had delivered this 
special revelation in the course of the night. “ My friend, I hope you are pretty 
well. There are two in this railway cairiage. How do you do ? There are 
seventeen thousand four hundred and seventy-nine spirits here, but you cannot see 
them. Pythagoras is heie. He is not at liberty to mention it, but hopes you 
like travelling.” Galileo likewise had dropped in, with this scientific intelligence. 
“I am glad to see you, ainico. Come sta? Water will freeze when it is cold 
enough. Addio /” In the course of the night, also, the following rhenomenn 
had occuiTed. Bishop Butler had insisted on spelling h’« blv’," for 

which offence against orthography and good maimers he 1..'.'! i,w •’ v,l as 

out of temper. John Milton (suspected of wilful mystification) had repudiated 
the authorship of Paradise Lost, and had introduced, as joint authois of that 
poem, two Unknown gentlemen, respectively named Gningers and Scadgingtone. 
And Prince Aithur, nephew of King John of England, had described himself as 
tolerably comfortable in the seventh circle, wlieie he was learning to paint on 
velvet, under the direction of Mrs. Trimmer and Maiy Queen of Scots. 

If this should meet the eye of the gentleman who favoured me with these 
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disclosures, I tiust he will excuse my confessing that the sight of tlie rising san, 
and the contemplation of the magnificent Order of the vast Universe, made me 
impatient of them. In a word, I was so impatient of them, that I was mightily 
glad to ^et out at the next station, and to exchange these clouds and vapours for 
the fiee air of Heaven. 

By that time it was a beautiful morning. As I walked away among such leaves 
as had already fallen from the golden, browm, and russet trees ; and as I looked 
around me on the wonders of Creation, and thought of the steady, unchan^g, 
and harmonious laws by 'which they are sustained ; the gentleman^s spiritual 
intercourse seemed to me as poor a piece of journey-work as ever this world &aw\ 
In which heathen state of mind, I came within view of the house, and stopped 
to examine it attentively. 

It was a ; \ 1. ).>• . standing m a sadly neglected garden: a pretty even 
square of some two acres. It -was a house of about the time of George the 
Second ; as stiff, as cold, as formal, and in as bad taste, as could po'^sibly be 
desired by the most loyal admirer of the whole quartett of Georges. It was 
uninhabited, but had, within a year or two, been cheaply repaired to render it 
habitable ; I say cheaply, because the work had been done in a surface manner,, 
and was already decaying as to the paint and plaster, though the colours were 
fresh. A lop-sided board drooped over the garden wall, ''nr.cunvr.g that it was 
**to let on very reasonable terms, \vell furnished.’^ It was :riu closely and 

heavily shadowed by trees, and, in particular, there were six tall poplars before 
the front windows, w’hich were excessively melancholy, and the site of which had 
been extremely ill chosen. 

It was easy to see that it was an avoided house — a house that was shunned by 
the village, to which my eye was guided by a church spire some half a mile off — 
a house that nobody would take. And the natural inference was, that it had the 
reputation of being a haunted house. 

No period within the four-and-twenty hours of day and night is so solemn to 
me, as the eaily morning. In the summer time, I often rise very early, and repair to 
my room to do a day’s work before breakfast, and I am always on those occasions 
deeply impressed by the stillness and solitude around me. Besides Uiat there is 
something awful in the being surrounded by familiar faces asleep — the 
knowledge that those who are dearest to us and to whom we are dearest, are pro- 
foundly unconscious of us, in an impassive state, anticipative of that mysterious 
condition to which we are all tending — the stopped life, the broken threads of 
yesterday, tlie deserted scat, the closed book, the unfinished but abandoned 
occupation, all are images of Death. The tranquillity of the hour is the tran- 
quillity of Death. The colour and the chill have the same association. Even a 
certain air that familiar household obiects take upon them when they first emerge 
from the shadows of the night into the morning, of being newer, and as they used 
to be long ago, has its counterpart in the subsidence of the worn face of maturity or 
age, in death, into the old youthful look. Moreover, I once saw the apparition of 
my father, at this hour. He was alive and well, and nothing ever came of it, but 
I saw him in the da3']ight, sitting with his back towards me, on a seat that stood 
beside my bed. His head was resting on his hand, and whether he was 
slumbering oi grieving, I could not discern. Amazed to see him there, I sat 
up, moved my position, leaned out of bed, and watched him. As he did not 
move, I spoke to him more than once. As he did not move then, I became 
alarmed and laid my hand upon his shoulder, as I thought — and there was no 
such thing. 

For all these reasons, and for others less easily and briefly statable, I find the 
early morning to be my most ghostly time. Any house 'would be more or les^i 
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haunted, to me, in the early morning ; and a haunted house could scarcely address 
me to greater advantage than then. 

I walked on into the \illage, with the desertion of this house upon my mind, 
and I found the landlord of the litUe inn, sanding his door-step. I bespoke 
breakfast, and broached the subject of the house. 

Is it haunted ? ” 1 asked. 

The landlord looked at me, shook his head, and answered, “ I say nothing.*’ 
Then it zs haunted ? ” 

“ Well I ” cried the landlord, in an outburst of frankness that had the appearance 
of desperation — I wouldn’t sleep in it.” 

Why not?” 

“If I wanted to have all the bells in a house ring, with nobody to ring ’em ; 
and all the doors in a house bang, with nobody to bang ’em ; and all sorts of feet 
treading about, with no feet there ; why, then,” said the landlord, “ I’d sleep in 
that house.” 

“ Is anything seen there ? ” 

The landlord looked at me again, and then, with his former appearance of 
desperation, called down his stable-yard for “ Ikey • ” 

The call produced a high-shouldered young fellow, with a round red face, a short 
crop of sandy hair, a very broad humorous mouth, a turned-up nose, and a great 
sleeved waistcoat of purple bars, wuth mother-of-pearl buttons, that seemed to be 
growing upon him, and to be in a fair way — ^if it were not pruned — of coveiinghis 
head and overrunning his boots. 

“ This gentleman wants to know,” said the landlord, “ if anything’s seen at the 
Poplars.” 

“ ’Coded woman with a howl,” said Ikey, in a state of great freshness. 

Do you mean a ciy ? ” 

I mean a bird, sir.” 

■“ A hooded woman with an owl. Dear me ! Did you ever see her ? ” 

“ I seen the howl.” 

“ Kever the woman ? ” 

“l^ot so plain as the howl, but they always keeps together.” 

“ Has anybody ever seen the woman as plainly as the owl ? ” 

“ Lord bless you, sir ! Lots.” 

“ WTio?” 

Lord bless you, sir ! Lots.” 

“ The general-dealer opposite, for instance, who is opening Ins shop ? ” 

“ Peildns ’ Bless you, Perkins wouldn’t go a-nigh the place. No ' ” observed 
the young man, with considerable feeling ; “ hean’t over wise, an’t Perkins, but he 
an’t such a fool as that” 

(Here, the landlord murmured his confidence in Perkins’s knowing better.) 

^*AVlio is — or who was — the hooded woman with the owl ? Do vou 
know ? ” 

“ Well ! ” said Ikey, holding up his cap with one hand while he scratched his 
head with the other, “ they say, in general, that she was murdered, and the howl 
he ’ooted the while.” 

This very concise summary of the facts was all I could learn, except that a young 
man, as hearty and likely a young man as ever I see, had been took with fits and 
held down in 'em, after seeing tlie hooded woman. Also, that a personage, dimly 
described as “ a hold chap, a sort of one-eyed tramp, answering to tlie name of 
Joby, unless you challenged him as Greenwood, and then he said, * Why not ? 
and even if so, mind your own business,’ ” had encountered the hooded woman, 
a matter of five or six times. But, I was not materially assisted by these 
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witnesses : inasimicli as the first was in California, and the last was, as Ikey said 
(and he was confirmed by the landlord), Anywheres. 

Now, although I regard with a hushed and solemn fear, the mysteries, between 
which and this state of existence is interposed the barrier of the great trial and 
change that fall on all the things that live ; and although I have not the audacity 
to pretend that I know anything of them ; I can no more reconcile the mere 
banging of doors, ringing of bells, creaking of boards, and such-hke insignificances, 
wath the m'’ie«:t'c he'‘nty and pervading analogy of all the Divine rules that I am 
pCMT.'Lio : i / than I had been able, a little while before, to yoke the 

spiritual intercourse of my fellow-traveller to the chariot of the rising sun. More- 
over, I had lived in two haunted houses — ^both abroad. In one of these, an old 
Italian palace, which bore the reputation of being very badly haunted indeed, and 
which had recently been twice abandoned on that account, I lived eight months, 
most tranquilly and pleasantly : notwithstanding that tlie house had a score of 
mysterious bedrooms, which were never used, and possessed, in one large room in 
which I sat reading, times out of number at all hours, and next to which I slept, 
a haunted chamber of the first pretensions. I gently hinted these considerations 
to the landlord. And as to this particular house having a bad name, I reasoned 
\vith him. Why, how many things had bad names undeseiwedly, and how easy 
it was to give bad names, and did he not think that if he and I were persistently 
to whisper in the village that any weird-looking old drunken tinker of the neigh- 
bourhood bad sold himself to the De\il, he w^ould come in time to be suspected 
of that commercial venture I All this wise talk w'as perfectly ineffective with the 
landlord, I am bound to confess, and was as dead a failure as ever I made in my 
life. 

To cut this part of the stoiy short, 1 was piqued about the haunted house, and 
was already half resolved to take it. So, after breakfast, I got the keys from 
Pei kins ’s brother-in-law (a whip and harness maker, who keeps the Post Office, 
and is under submission to a most rigorous wife of the Doubly Seceding Little 
Emmanuel persuasion), and went up to the house, attended by my landlord and 
by Ikey. 

Within, I found it, as I had expected, transcendently dismal. The slowly 
changing shadows waved on it from the heavy trees, were doleful in the last degree ; 
the house was ill-placed, ill-built, ill-planned, and ill-fitted. It was damp, it was 
not free from dry rot, there was a flavour of lats in it, and it was the gloomy victim 
of that indescribable decay -which settles on all the work of man*s hands whenever 
it is not turned to man’s account. The kitchens and offices were too large, and 
too remote from each other. Above stairs and below, waste tracts of passage 
intervened between patches of fertility represented by rooms ; and there was a 
mouldy old well wdtli a green growth upon it, hiding like a murderous trap, near 
the bottom of the back-stairs, under the double row of bells. One of these bells 
was labelled, on a black ground in faded white letters, Master B. This, they 
told me, was the bell that rang the most. 

Who was Master B. ” I asked. ‘*Is it known what he did while the owl 
hooted ” 

“ Rang the bell,” said Ikey. 

I was rather struck by the prompt dexterity with which this young man pitched 
his fur cap at the bell, and rang it himself. ^ It was a loud, unpleasant bell, and 
made a very disagreeable sound. The other bells were inscribed according to the 
names of the rooms to which their wires were conducted : as ** Picture Room,” 

Double Room,” “ Clock Room,” and the like. Following Master B.’s bell to 
its source, I found that young gentleman to have had but indifferent third-class 
accommodation in a triangular cabin under the cock-loft, with a corner fireplace 
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Tvliich blaster B. must have been exceedingly small if he were ever able to warm 
himself at, and a corner chimney-piece like a p5Tamidal staiicase to the ceiling for 
Tom Thumb, Ihe papering of one side of the room had dropped down bodily, 
with fragments of plaster adhering to it, and almost blocked up the door. It 
appeared that blaster B-, in his spiritual condition, always made a point of pulling 
the papei do\TO. Neither the landloid nor Ikey could suggest why he made such 
a fool of himself. 

Except that the house had an immensely large rambling loft at top, I made no 
other discoveries. It was modeiately weU furnished, but sparely. Some of the 
furniture— say, a third — ^was as old as the house; the rest was of various peiiods 
within the last half century. I was referred to a com-chandler in the market-place 
of the county town to treat for the house. I went that day, and I took it for six 
months. 

It was just the middle of October w^hea I moved in with my maiden sister (I 
venture to cr"’ be- b-tl "ty. she =o very handsome, sensible, and engaging). 

We took WiLjjL ua, a auai' atabiu-iuan, m}' bloodhound Tuik, two w^omen seivants, 
and a young person called an Odd Girl. I have reason to record of the attendant 
last enumerated, who was one of the Saint Lawrence^s Union Female Oiphans, 
that she was a fatal mistake and a disastrous engagement- 

The year w’as dying early, the leaves were falling fast, it was a raw cold day 
when we took possession, and the gloom of the house was most depiessing. The 
cook (an amiable woman, but of a weak turn of intellect) burst into teais on 
beholding the kitchen, and requested that her silver watch might be delivered over 
to her sister (2 Tuppintock’s Gaidens, Eiggs’s Walk, Clapham Rise), in the event 
of anything happening to her from the damp. Streaker, the housemaid, feigned 
cheerfulness, but was the greater martyr. The Odd Girl, who had never been in 
the country, alone was pleased, and made anangements for sowing an acoininthe 
garden outside the scuUerj’ "window, and rearing an oak. 

^^iVe went, before dark, thiougb all the natural — as opposed to supematural— 
miseries incidental to our state. Dispinting reports ascended (like the smoke) 
from the basement in volumes, and descended from the upper rooms. There was 
no rolling-pin, there "was no salamander (which failed to surprise me, for I don’t 
know "what it is), there was nothing in the house, what there was, was broken, the 
last people must have lived like pigs, what could the meaning of the landlord be ? 
Through these dishesses, the Odd Girl was cheerful and exemplary. But within 
four hours after dark we had got into a supematural groove, and the Odd Girl had 
seen Eyes,” and was in hysterics. 

My sister and I had agreed to keep the haunting strictly to ourselves, and my 
impression was, and still is, that I had not left Ikey, when he helped to unload 
the cart, alone "with the women, or any one of them, for one minute. Neverthe- 
less, as I say, the Odd Girl had “seen Eyes” (no other explanation could ever 
be drawn from her), before nine, and by ten o’clock had had as much vinegar 
applied to her as -would piclde a handsome salmon. 

^ I leave a discerning public to judge of my feelings, when, under these untoward 
circumstances, at about half-past ten o’clock Master B.’s bell began to ring in a 
most infuriated manner, and Tuik howled until the house resounded whh his 
lamentations I 

I hope I may never again be in a state of mind so unchiistian as the mental 
fr^e m which I lived for some weeks, lespecting the memory of Master B. 
Whether his_ bell was rung by rats, or mice, or bats, or wind, or what other 
accidental vibration, 01 sometimes by one cause, sometimes another, and 
s^etimes by coUusion, I don’t know; but, certain it is, that it did ring two 
nights out of three, until I conceived the happy idea of twisting Master B.’s neck 
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— ^in other words, breaking his bell short off—and silencing that young gentleman, 
as to my experience and belief, for ever. 

But, by that time, the Odd Giil had developed such Improving powers of 
catalepsy, that she had become a shining example of that veiy inconvenient dis- 
order, She would stiffen, like a Guy Fawkes endowed with unreason, on the 
most irrelevant occasions. I would address the servants in a lucid manner, point- 
ing out to them that I had painted Master B.’s room and balked the paper, and 
taken Master B.’s bell away and balked the ringing, and if they could suppose 
that that confounded boy had lived and died, to clothe himself with no better 
behaviour than would most unquestionably have brought him and the sharpest 
particles of a birch-broom into close acquaintance in the present imperfect state 
of existence, could they also suppose a mere poor human being, such as I was, 
capable by those contemptible means of counteracting and limiting the powers of 
the disembodied spirits of the dead, or of any spirits ? — say I would become 
emphatic and cogent, not to say rather complacent, in such an address, when it 
would all go for nothing by reason of the Odd GirPs suddenly stiffening from the 
toes upward, and glaring among us like a parochial petrifaction. 

Streaker, the housemaid, too, had an attribute of a disroTrfitTng nature. 

I am unable to say whether she was of an unusually or 

what else was the matter with her, but this young v.’vunrn '‘vrv'j'’':' a ■: , *c Xli.-til- 
lery for the production of the largest and most transparent tears I ever met with. 
Combined wdth tliese characteristics, was a peculiar tenacity of hold in those 
specimens, so that they didn’t fall, but hung upon her face and nose. In this 
condition, and mildly and deplorably shaking her head, her silence would throw 
me more heavily than the Admirable Crichton could have done in a verbal dis- 
putation for a purse of money. Cook, likewise, always covered me \rith confusion 
as with a garment, by neatly winding up the session with the protest that the Ouse 
was wearing her out, and by meekly repeating he? last wishes regarding her silver 
watch. 

As to our nightly life, the contagion of suspicion and fear was among us, and 
there is no such contagion under the sky. Hooded woman ? According to the 
accounts, we were in a perfect Convent of hooded women. Noises ? With that 
contagion down-stairs, I myself have sat in the dismal parlour, listening, until I 
have heaid so many and such strange noises, that they would have chilled my 
blood if I had not warmed it by dashing out to make discoveries. Try this in 
bed, in the dead of the night ; try this at your own comfortable fireside, in the 
life of the night. You can fill any house with noises, if yon will, until you have 
a noise for every nerve in your neivous system. 

I repeat ; the contagion of suspicion and fear was among us, and there is no 
xuch ccntfg'on under the sky. 'The women (their noses in a chronic state of 
t cr-.oWg-srlt''. were always primed and loaded for a swoon, and 

ready to go off v;.'.: 1 r’l"- ’-gj,.;'-. The two elder detached the Odd Girl on all 
expeditions that were considered doubly hazardous, and she always established 
the reputation of such adventures by coming back cataleptic. If Cook or Streaker 
went overhead after dark, we knew we should presently hear a bump on the ceil- 
ing ; and this took place so constantly, that it was as if a fighting man were 
engaged to go about the house, administering a touch of his ait which I believe is 
called The Auctioneer, to eveiy domestic he met with. 

It was in vain to do anything. It was in vain to be frightened, for the moment 
in one’s own person, by a real owl, and then to show the owl. It was in vain to 
discover, by striking an accidental discord on the piano, that Turk always howled 
at particular notes and combinations. It w'as in vain to be a Rhadamanthus with 
the bells, and if an unfortunate bell rang without leave, to have it down inexo- 
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rably and fedence it. It was in vain to fire up chimneys, let torches down the 
well, charge furiously into suspected rooms and recesses. We changed servants, 
and it was no better. The new set ran away, and a third set came, and it was no 
better. At last, our comfoi table housekeeping got to be so disorganised and 
wretched, that I one night dL.jectedIy said sister : Patty, I begin to despair 

of our getting people to go on with us here, and I think we must give this up.’’ 

My sister, who is a woman of immense spirit, replied, “No, John, don’t give 
it up. Don’t be beaten, John. There is another way.” 

“ And what is that ? ” said I. 

“John,” returned my sister, “ if we are not to be driven out of this house, and 
that for no reason whatever, that is apparent to you oi me, we must help our- 
selves and take the house wholly and soldly into our own hands.” 

“ But, the servants,” said L 

“Have no servants,” said my sister, boldly. 

Like most people in my grade of life, I had never thought of the possibility of 
going on without those faithful obstructions. The notion was so new to me 
when suggested, that I looked veiy doubtful. 

“We know they come here to be frightened and infect one another, and we 
know they are frightened and do infect one another,” said my^ sister. 

“ With the exception of Bottles,” I observed, in a meditative tone. 

(The deaf stableman. I kept him in my service, and still keep him, as a phe- 
nomenon of moroseness not to be matched in England.) 

“To be sure, John,” assented my sister; “except Bottles. And what does 
that go to prove Bottles talks to nobody, and hears nobody unless he is abso- 
lutely roared at. and what alarm has Bottles ever given, or taken ! None.” 

This was perfectly true ; the individual in question having retired, every night 
at ten o’clock, to his bed over the coach-house, with no other company than a 
pitchfork and a pail of water. That the pail of water would have been over me, 
and the pitchfork through me, if I had put myself without announcement in 
BotUes’s way after that minute, I had deposited in my own mind as a fact worth 
remembering. Neither had Bottles ever taken the least notice of any of our many 
uproars. An imperturbable and speechless man, he had sat at his supper, with 
Streaker present in a swoon, and the Odd Oirl marble, and had only put another 
potato in his cheek, or profited by the general misery to help himself to beefsteak 
pie. ’ ^ 

“And so,” continued my sister, “I exempt Bottles. Amd considering, John, 
that the house is too large, and perhaps too lonely, to be kept well in hand by 
Bottles, you, and me, I propose that we cast about among our friends for a cer- 
tain selected number of die most reliable and willing — form a Society heie for 
three months — wait upon ourselves and one another — live cheerfully and socially 
— and see what happens.” 

I was so charmed with my sister, that I embraced her on the spot, and went 
into her plan with the greatest ardour. 

^ We were then in the third week of November ; but, we took our measures so 
vigorously, and were so well seconded by the friends in whom we confided, that 
there was still a week of the month nnexpired, when our party all came down 
together merrily, and mustered in the haunted house. 

I will mention, in this place, two small changes that I made while my sister 
and I were j^et alone. It occurring to me as not improbable that Turk howled in 
the house at night, partly because he wanted to get out of it, I stationed him in 
his kennel outside, but unchained ; and I seriously warned the village that any 
man who came in his way must not expect to leave him without a rip in his own 
throat. I then casually asked Ikey if he weie a judge of a gun ? On his saying, 
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“Yes, sir, I knows a good gun when I sees her,*’ I begged the favour of his 
stepping up to the house and looking at mine. 

Ske^s a true one, sir,” said Ikey, after inspecting a double-barrelled rifle that 
I bought in New York a few years ago. “No mistake about her, sir.” 

“ Ikey,” said I, “ don’t mention it ; I have seen sometliing in this house.” 

“ No, sir he whispered, greedily opening his eyes. “ ’Ooded lady, sir ? ” 

“ Don’t be frightened,” said I. “It was a figure rather like you.” 

“ Lord, sir ” 

“ Ikey ! ” said I, shaking hands with him warmly : I may say affectionately ; 
“if there is any truth in these ghost-stories, the greatest sendee I can do you, is, 
to fire at that figure. And I promise you, by Heaven and earth, I will do it with 
this gun if I see it again I ” 

The young man thanked me, and took his leave with some little p:cr>itat:cn. 
after declining a glass of liquor. I imparted my secret to him, c. • -v, F iiad 
never quite forgotten his tlirowing his cap at the bell ; because I had, on another 
occasion, noticed something very like a fm* cap, lying not far from the bell, one 
night when it had burst out ringing ; and because I had remarked that we were 
at our ghostliest whenever he came up in the evening to comfort the seivants. 
Let me do Ikey no injustice. He was afraid of the house, and believed in its 
being haunted ; and yet he would play false on the haunting side, so surely as he 
got an opportunity. The Odd Girl’s case was exactly similar. She w'ent about 
the house in a state of real terror, and yet lied monstrously and wilfully, and 
invented many of the alarms she spread, and made many of the sounds we heard. 
I had had my eye on the t-wo, and I Imow it. It is not necessary for me, here, to 
account for this preposterous state of mind; I content myself with lemarking that 
it is familiarly known to every intelligent man who has had fair medical, legal, or 
other watchful experience ; that it is as well established and as common a state of 
mind as'^any with which observers are acquainted ; and that it is one of the first 
elements, above all others, rationally to be suspected In, and strictly looked for, 
and separated from, any question of this kind. 

To letum to our party. The first thing we did when we were all assembled, 
was, to draw lots for bedrooms. That done, and every bedroom, and, indeed, the 
whole house, having been minutely examined by the whole body, we allotted the 
various household duties, as if we had been on a gipsy party, or a yachting party, 
or a hunting party, or were shipwrecked. I then recounted the floating rumours 
concerning the hooded lady, the owl, and Master B. : with otheis, still more filmy, 
which had floated about during our occupation, relative to some ridiculous old 
ghost of the female gender who went up and down, carrying the ghost of a round 
table ; and also to an impalpable Jackass, whom nobody was ever able to catch. 
Some of these ideas I really believe our people below had communicated to one 
another in some diseased way, without conveying them in words. "We then 
gravely called one another to witness, that we were not there to be deceived, or 
to deceive — which we considered pretty much the same thing — and that, with a 
seiious sense of responsibility, we would be strictly true to one another, and would 
strictly follow out the truth. The understanding was established, that any one 
who heard unusual noises in the night, and who wished to trace them, should 
knock at my door ; lastly, that on Twelfth Night, the last night of hol}^ Christmas, 
all our individual expenences since that then present hour of our coming together 
in the haunted house, should be bi ought to light for the good of all ; and that we 
would hold our peace on the subject tfll then, unless on some remarkable provoca- 
tion to break silence. 

We were, in number and in character, as follows : 

First — to get my sister and myself out of the way — there were»we two. In the 
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dra-wing of lots, my sister drew her own room, and I drew Master B.*s. Next, 
there was oar fiist cousin John Herschel, so called after the great astronomer : 
than whom I suppose a better man at a telescope does not breathe. With him, 
was his wdfe : a charging creature to whom he had been married in the previous 
spring. I thought it funder the circumstances) lather imprudent to bring her, 
because theie is no knowing w’hat even a false alarm may do at such a time ; but 
I suppose he loiew his own business best, and I must say that if she had been wjj; 
wife, I never could have left her endearing and bright face behind. They drew 
the Clock Room., Alfred Starling, an uncommonly agreeable young fellow of 
eight-and-twenty foi whom I have the greatest liking, was in the i)ouble Room ; 
mine, usually, and designated by that name from having a dressing-room within 
it, with two large and cumbersome windows, which no wedges J was ever able to 
make, would keep from shaking, in any weather, wind or no wdnd. Alfred is a 
young fellow who pretends to be “ fast ” (another word for loose, as I understand 
the term), but who is much too good and sensible for that nonsense, and who 
would have distinguished himself before now, if his father had not unfortunately 
left him a small independence of two hundred a year, on the strength of which 
his only occupation in life has been to spend six. I am in hopes, however, that 
his Banker may break, or that he ma^ enter into some speculation guaranteed to 
pay twenty per cent. ; for, I am convinced that if he could only be ruined, his 
fortune is made. Belinda Bates, bosom friend of my sister, and a most intellectual, 
amiable, and delightful girl, got the Picture Room. She has a fine genius for 
poetry, combined with real business earnestness, and “goes in” — to use an 
expression of Alfred’s — ^for Woman’s mission. Woman’s rights, Woman’s wrongs, 
and everything that is woman’s with a capital W, or is not and ought to be, or is 
and ought not to be. “Most praiseworthy, my dear, and Heaven prosper you 1 ” 
I whispered to her on the first night of my taldng leave of her at the Picture- 
Room door, “ but don’t overdo it. And in respect of the great necessity there 
is, my darling, for more employments being Avithin the reach of W'oman than our 
civilisation has as yet assigned to her, don’t fly at the unfortunate men, even those 
men who are at first sight in your way, as if they were the natural oppressois of 
your sex ; for, trust me, Belinda, they do sometimes spend their wages among 
wives and daughters, sisters, mothers, aunts, and grandmothers ,* and the play is, 
really, not aU Wolf and Red Riding-Hood, but has other parts in it.” However, 
I di^ess. 

Belinda, as I have mentioned, occupied the Picture Room. We had but three 
other chanabers : the Comer Room, the Cupboard Room, and the Garden Room. 
My old friend. Jack Governor, “ slu-'g his hammock,” as he called it, in the 
Comer Room. I have always rt-g'u-ued J-ci. as the finest-looldng sailor that ever 
sailed. He is gray now, but as handsome as he was a quarter of a century ago — 
nay, handsomer A portly, cheery, well-built figure of a broad-shouldered man, 
with a frank smile, a brilliant dark eye, and a rich dark eyebrow. I remember 
those under darker hair, and they look all the better for their silver setting. He 
has been whenever his Union namesake flies, has >ck, and I have met old 
shipmates of his, away in the Mediterranean and on the other side of the Atlantic, 
who have beamed and brightened at the casual mention of his name, and have 
cried, “You know Jack Governor? Then you know a prince of men 1 ” That 
he is i And so unmistakably a naval officer,_that if you were to meet him coming 
out of an Esquimaux snow-hut in seal’s skin, you would be vaguely persuaded 
he was in full naval unifomi. 

Jack once had that bright dear eye of his on my sister ; but, it fell out that he 
named another lady and took her to South America, where she died. This was 
a dozoa years agp or more- He brought down with him to our haunted house 
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SI little cask of salt beef; for, he is always convinced that all salt beef not of his 
own pickling, is mere carrion, and invariably, when he goes to London, packs a 
piece in his portmanteau. He had also volunteered to bring with him one Hat 
Beaver,’^ an old comrade of his, captain of a merchantman. Mr. Beaver, with 
a thick-set wooden face and figure, and apparently as liard as a block all over, 
proved to be an intelligent man, with a v'ojld of watery experiences in him, and 
great practical knowledge. At times, there was a curious nervousness about him, 
apparently the lingering result of some old illness ; but, it seldom lasted many 
minutes. He got the Cupboard Room, and lay there next to hlr. Tindery, my 
friend and solicitor : who came down, in an amateur capacity, “to go through 
with it,” as he said, and who plays whist better than the whole Law List, from 
the red cover at the beginning to the red cover at the end. 

I never was happier in my hfe, and I believe it was the universal feeling among 
us. Jack Governor, always a man of wondei-ful resouices, was Chief Cook, and 
made some of the best dishes I ever ate, including unapproachable cumes. My 
sister was pastrycook and confectioner. Starling and I were Cook’s Mate, turn 
and turn about, and on special occasions the chief cook “ pressed ’ ’ Mr. Beaver. We 
had a great deal of out-door sport and exercise, but nothing was neglected within, 
and there was no ill-humour or misunderstanding among us, and our evenings 
were so delightful that we had at least one good reason for being reluctant to go 
to bed. 

We had a few night alarms in the beginning. On the first night, I was knocked 
up by Jack with a most wonderful ship’s lantem in his hand, like the gills of some 
monstei of the deep, who informed me that he was going aloft to the mam 
truck,” to have the weathercock down. It was a stonny night and I remonstrated ; 
but Jack called my attention to its making a sound like a ciy of despaii*, and said 
somebody would be “hailing a ghost” presently, if it wasn’t done. So, up to 
the top of the house, where I could nardly stand for the wind, we went, 
accompanied by Mr. Beaver ; and there Jack, lantem and all, with Mr. Beaver 
afiei him, swarmed up to the top of a cupola, some two dozen feet above the 
chimneys, and stood upon nothing particular, coolly knocking the weathercock 
off, until they both got into such good spirits with the wind and the height, that 
I thought they would never come do\vn. Another night, they turned out again, 
and had a chimney-cowl off. Another night, tliey cut a sobbing and gulping 
water-pipe away. Another night, they found out something else. On several 
occasions, tliey both, in the coolest manner, simultaneously dropped out of their 
respective bedroom windows, hand over hand by their counterpanes, to “overhaul” 
something mysterious in the garden. 

The engagement among us was faithfully kept, and nobody revealed anything. 
All we knew was, if any one’s room were haunted, no one looked the worse for it* 


THE GHOST IN MASTER B.^S ROOM. 

When I established myself in the triangular gairet which had gained so distin- 
-guished a reputation, my thoughts naturafiy turned to Master B. My speculations 
about him were uneasy and manifold. Whether his Christian name was Benja- 
min, Bissextile (from his having been bom in Leap Year), Bartholomew, or Bill. 
Whether the initial letter belonged to his family name, and that was Baxter, 
Black, Brown, Barkei, Buggins, Baker, or Bird. Whether he was a foundling, 
and had been baptized B. Whether he was a lion-hearted boy, and B. was short 
for Briton, or for Bull, Whether he could possibly have been kith and kin to an 
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illustrious lady who brightened my own childhood, and had come of the blood of 
the brilliant Mother Bunch ? . ^ . 

With these profitless meditations I tormented myself much. I also earned the 
mysterious letter into the appearance and pursuits of the deceased ; wondering 
whether he dressed in Blue, wore Boots (he couldn’t have been Bald), was a boy 
of Brains, liked Books, was good at Bowling, had any skill as a Boxer, even in 
his Buoyant Boyhood Bathed from a Bathing-machine at Bognor, Bangor, 
Bournemouth, Brighton, or Broadstairs, like a Bounding Billiard Ball ? 

So, from the first, I was haunted by the letter B. 

It was not long before I remarked that I never by any hazard had a dream of 
Master B., or of anything belonging to him. But, the instant I awoke from sleep, 
at whatever hour of the night, my thoughts took him up, and roamed away, 
trying to attach his initial letter to something that would fit it and keep it quiet. 

For six nights, I had been worried thus in Master B.’s room, when I began to 
perceive that things were going wrong. 

The first appearance that presented itself was early in the morning when it was 
but just daylight and no moie. I was standing shaving at my glass, when I sud- 
denly discovered, to my consteination and amazement, that I was shaving — not 
myself— I am fifty — but a boy. Apparently Master B. I 

I trembled and looked over my shoulder ; nothing there. I looked again in 
the glass, and distinctly saw the features and expression of a boy, who was '^hav- 
ing, not to get rid of a beard, but to get one. Extremely troubled in my mind, 
I took a few turns in the room, and went back to the looldng-glass, resolved to 
steady my hand and complete the operation in which I had been disturbed. 
Opening my eyes, which I had shut while recovering my fiimness, I now met in 
the glass, looliing straight at me, the eyes of a young man of four or five and 
twenty. Temfied by this new ghost, I closed my eyes, and made a strong effort 
to recover myself. Opening them again, I saw, shaving his cheek in the glass, 
my father, who has long been dead. Nay, I even saw my grandfather too, whom 
I never did see in my life. 

Although naturally much affected by these remarkable visitations, I deteimined 
to keep my secret, until the time agreed upon for the present geneial disclosure. 
Agitated by a multitude of curious thoughts, I retired to my room, that night, 
prepared to encounter some new experience of a spectral character. Nor was my 
preparation needless, for, waking from an uneasy sleep at exactly two o’clock in 
the morning, what were my feelings to find that I was sharing my bed with the 
skeleton of Master B. ! 

I sprang up, and the skeleton sprang up also. I then heaid a plaintive voice 
saying, - 'Where am 1 ? What is become of me.? ’’and, looldng hard in that 
direction, perceived the ghost of Master B. 

The young spectre was dressed in an obsolete fashion : or rather, was not so 
much dressed as put into a case of inferior pepper-and-salt cloth, made honible 
by means of shining buttons. I observed that these buttons went, in a double 
row, over each shoulder of the young ghost, and appeared to descend his back. 
He wore a frill round his neck. His right hand (which I distinctly noticed to be 
inky) was laid upon his stomach ; connecting this action with some feeble pimples 
on his countenance, and his general air of nausea, I concluded this ghost to be the 
ghost of a boy who had habitually taken a ^eat deal too much medicine. 

“ Where am I ? ” said the little spectre, in a pathetic voice. And why was I 
bom in the Calomel days, and why did I have all that Calomel given me ? ” 

I replied, with sinceie earnestness, that upon my soul I couldn’t tell him. 

“ Where is my little sister,” said the ghost, and where my angelic little wife, 
and where is the boy I went to school with? ” 
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1 entreated the phantom to be comforted, and above all things to take heart 
respecting the loss of the boy he went to school with. I represented to him that 
probably that boy never did, within human experience, come out well, when dis- 
covered. I urged that I myself had, in later life, turned up several boys whom I 
went to school with, and none of them had at all answered. I expressed my 
humble belief that that boy never did answer. I represented that he was a 
mythic character, a delusion, and a snare. I recounted how, the last time I 
found him, I found him at a dinner party behind a wall of white cravat, with an 
inconclusive opinion on every possible subject, and a power of silent boredom 
absolutely Titanic, I related how, on the strength of our having been together at 
“ Old Doylance^s,** he had asked himself to breakfast with me (a social offence of 
the largest magnitude) ; how. fanning my weak embers of belief in Doy lance’s 
boys, I had let him in ; and how, he had proved to be a fearful wanderer about 
the earth, pursuing the race of Adam with inexplicable notions concerning the 
currency, and with a proposition that the Bank of England should, on pain of 
being abolished, instantly strike off and circulate, God knows how many thousand 
millions of ten-and-sixpenny notes. 

Tlie ghost heard me in silence, and with a fixed stare. " Barber ! it apostro- 
phised me when I had finished. 

** Barber ? ” I repeated — for I am not of that profession. 

** Condemned,” said the ghost, “ to shave a constant change of customers — now, 
me — ^now, a young man — ^now, thyself as thou art — ^now, thy father — now, thy 
grandfather ; condemned, too, to lie down with a skeleton every night, and to 
rise with it every morning — ” 

(I shuddered on hearing this dismal announcement), 

“Barber! Pursue me I ” 

I had felt, even before the words were uttered, that I was under a spell to 
pursue the phantom. I immediately did so, and was in Master B.’s room no 
longer. 

Most people know what long and fatiguing night journeys had been forced 
upon the witches who used to confess, and who, no doubt, told the exact tiuth — 
particularly as they were always assisted -with leading questions, and the Torture 
was always ready. I asseverate that, during my occupation of Master B.’s room, 

I was taken by the ghost that haunted it, on expeditions fully as long and wild as 
any of those. Assuredly, I was presented to no shabby old man with a goat’s 
boms and tail (something between Pan and an old clothesman), holding conven- 
tional receptions, as stupid as those of real life and less decent ; but, I came upon 
other things which appeared to me to have more meaning. 

Confident that I speak the truth and shall be believed, I declare without hesi- 
tation that I followed the ghost, in the first instance on a broom-stick, and after- 
wards on a rocking-horse. The veiy smell of the animal’s paint — especially when 
I brought it out, by maldng him warm — I am ready to swear to. I followed the 
ghost, aftei wards, in a hackney coach; an institution with the peculiar smell of 
which, the present generation is unacquainted, but to •which I am again ready to 
swear as a combination of stable, dog with the mange, and very old bellows, 
(In this, I appeal to pievious generations to confirm or refute me.) I puisued the 
phantom, on a headless donkey : at least, upon a donkey who was so interested in 
the state of his stomach that his head was always down there, investigating it ; on 
ponies, expressly bom to kick up behind; on roundabouts aud swings, from 
fairs ; in the first eab — another forgotten institution where the fare regularly got 
into bed, and was tucked up with the driver. 

Not to trouble you •with a detailed account of all my travels in pursuit of (he 
ghost of Master B., which were longer and more wonderful than those of Sinbad 
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the Sailor, I will confine myself to one experience from which you may judge of 
many. 

I was mar^'ellously changed. I was myself, yet not myself. I was conscious 
of something -within me, which has been the same all thiough my life, and which 
I have always recognised under all its phases and varieties as never alteiing, and 
yet I was not the I who had gone to bed in Master B/s room. I had the 
smoothest of faces and the shortest of legs, and I had taken another creatuie like 
myself, also with the smoothest of faces and the shoitest of legs, behind a door, 
and was confiding to him a pioposition of the most astounding nature. 

This proposition was, that we should have a Seraglio. 

The other creature assented warmly. He had no notion of respectability, 
neither had I. It was the custom of the East, it \vas the way of the good Caliph 
Haroun Aliaschid (let me have the corrupted name again for once, it is so 
scented with sweet memories !), the usage was highly laudable, and most worthy 
of imitation. O, yes i Let us,” said the other creature with a jump, have a 
Seraglio. ** 

It was not because we entertained the faintest doubts of the meiitorious 
character of the Oriental establishment we proposed to import, that we perceived 
it must be kept a seciet from Miss Griihn. It was because we knew Miss Griffin 
to be bereft of human sympathies, and incapable of appreciating the greatness of 
the great Haroun. Mystery impenetrably shioudedfiom ZSIisa Giiffin then, let us 
entrust it to Miss Buie. 

We were ten in Miss Griffin’s establishment by Hampstead Ponds ; eight 
ladies and two gentlemen. Miss Buie, whom I judge to have attained the ripe 
age of eight or nine, took the lead in society. I opened the subject to her in the 
course of the day, and proposed that she should become the Favourite. 

Miss Buie, after stmggling viih the diffidence so natural to, and charming in, 
her adorable sex, expressed herself as flattered by the idea, but wished to know 
how it was proposed to pro\*ide for Miss ^ Bi'i® — vlio was under- 
stood to have vowed towards that 3^oung hi-'y r and no secrets, 

until death, on the Church Service and Lessons complete in tv o volumes with 
case and lock — ^Jvliss Buie said she could not, as the fiiend of Pipson, disguise 
from herself, or me, that Pipson was not one of the common. 

Now, Miss Pipson, having curly light hair and blue eyes (which was m}’- idea 
of anything mortal and feminine bbiat was called Fair), I promptly replied that I 
regarded Miss Pipson in the light of a Fair Ciicassian. 

And what then ? ” J^fiss Buie pensively asked. 

I replied that she must be inveigled by a Merchant, brought to me veiled, and 
purchased as a slave. 

[The other creature had already fallen into the second male place in the State, 
and was set apart for Grand Vizier. He afterwaicls resisted this disposal of events, 
but had his hair pulled until he yielded.] 

“ Shall I not be jealous ? ” Miss Buie inquired, casting down her eyes. 

Zobeide, no,” I replied; “you will ever be the favourite Sultana; the first 
place in my heart, and on my throne, will be ever 3rours.” 

Miss Buie, upon that assurance, consented to propound the idea to her seven 
beautiful companions. It occurring to me, in the course of the same day, that we 
knew we could trust a grinning and good-natured soul called Tabb}-*, who was 
the serving drudge of tlie house, and had no moie figure than one of the beds, and 
upon whose face there was always more or less black-lead, I slipped into Miss 
Buie’s hand after supper, a little note to that effect : dwelling on the black-lead as 
being in a manner deposited by the finger of Providence, pointing Tabby out for 
Mesrour, the celebrated chief of the Blacks of the Hareem. 

r 
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There were difficulties in the formatioii of the desired insfitution, as there are in 
all combinations. The other creature showed himself of a low character, and, 
when defeated in aspiring to the throne, pretended to have conscientious scruples 
about prostrating himself before the Caliph ; wouldn^t call him Commander of the 
Faithful ; spoke of him slightingly and inconsistently as a mere chap ; ** said 
he, the other creature, “wouldn’t play” — ^Playl — and was otherwise coarse and 
offensive. This meanness of disposition was, however, put down by the general 
indignation of an united Seraglio, and I became blessed in the snnles of eight of 
the fairest of the daughters of men. 

The smiles could only be bestowed when Miss Griffin was looking another way, 
and only then in a very wary manner, for there was a legend among the followers of 
the Prophet that she saw with a little round ornament in the middle of the pattern 
on the back of her shawl. But every day after dinner, for an hour, we were all 
together, and then the Favourite and the rest of the Royal Hareem competed who- 
should most beguile the leisure of the Serene Haroun reposing from the cares of 
State — ^which were generally, as in most affairs of State, of an arithmetical 
character, the Commander of the Faithful being a fearful boggier at a sum. 

On these occasions, the devoted Mesrour, chief of the Blacks of the Hareem, 
was always in attendance (Miss Griffin usuiilly ringing for that officer, at the same- 
time, with great vehemence), but never acquitted himself in a manner worthy of his 
historical reputation. In the first place, his bringing a broom into the Divan of 
the Caliph, even when Haroun wore on his shoulders the red robe of anger (Miss 
Pipson’s pelisse), though it might be got over for the moment, was never to be 
quite satisfactorily accounted for. In the second place, his brealdng out into- 
grinning exclamations of “ Lork you pretties ! ” was neitlier Eastern nor respect- 
fill. In the third place, when specially instructed to say “ Bismillah ! ” he always 
said “ Hallelujah 1 ” This officer, unhke his class, was too good-humoured alto- 
gether, kept his mouth open far too wide, expressed approbation to an incongruous 
extent, and even once — it was on the occasion of the purchase of the Fair Circassian 
for five hundred thousand purses of gold, and cheap, too — embraced the Slave, the 
Favourite, and the Caliph, all round. (Parenthetically let me say God bless 
Mesrour, and may there have been sons and daughters on that tender bosom, 
softening many a hard day since !) 

Miss Gnffin was a model of propnety, and I am at a loss to imagine what the 
feelings of the virtuous woman would have been, if she had known, when she 
paraded us down the Hampstead-road two and two, that she was walking with a 
stately step at the head of Polygamy and Mahomedanism. I believe that a 
mysterious and terrible joy with which the contemplation of Miss Griffin, in this 
unconscious state, inspired us, and a grim sense prevalent among us that there was 
a dreadful power in our knowledge of what Miss Griffin (who knew all things that 
could be learnt out of book) didn’t know, were the mainspring of the preservation, 
of our secret. It was wonderfully kept, but was once upon the verge of self- 
betrayal. The danger and escape occurred upon a Sunday, we were all ten ranged 
in a conspicuous part of the gallery at church, with Miss Griffin at our head — as we 
were every Sunday — advertising the establishment in an unsecular sort of way — ^when 
the description of Solomon in his domestic glory happened to be read. The 
moment that monarch was thus referred to, conscience whispered me, “Thotr, 
too, Plaroun I ” The officiating minister had a cast in his eye, and it agisted 
conscience by giving him the appearance of reading personally at me. A crimsork 
blush, attended by a fearful perspiration, suffused my features. The Grand Vizier 
became more dead than alive, and the whole Seraglio reddened as if the sunset of 
Bagdad shone direct upon their lovely faces. At this portentous time the awful 
Griffin rose, and balefully surveyed the children of Islam. My impression 
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was, that Church and State had entered into a conspirpcy with Miss Griffin to 
expose us, and that we should all be put into v. I1I..0 and exhibited in the 

centre aisle. But, so \Vesteily--if I may be allowed the expression as opposite to 
Eastern associations— was Miss Griffin’s sense of rectitude, that she naerely sus- 
pected Apples, and we were saved. 

I have called the Seraglio, united. Upon the question, solely, whether the 
Commander of the Faithful durst exercise a right of kissing in that sanctuaiy of 
the palace, were its peerless inmates divided. Zobeide asserted a counter-right in 
the Favounte to scratch, and the fair Circassian put her face, for refuge, into a 
green baize bag, originally designed for books. On the other hand, a young ante- 
lope of transcendent beauty from the fruitful plains of Camden-town (whence she 
had been brought, by traders, in the half-yearly caravan that crossed the interme- 
diate desert after the holidays), held more liberal opinions, but stipulated for 
limiting the benefit of them to that dog, and son of a dog, the Grand Vizier — ^who 
had no rights, and was not in question. At length, the difficulty was compromised 
by the installation of a very youthful slave as Deputy. She, raised upon a stool, 
officially received upon her cheeks the salutes intended by tlie gracious Harounfor 
other Sultanas, and was privately rewarded from the coffers of the Ladies of the 
Hareem. 

And now it was, at the full height of enjoyment of my bliss, that I became 
heawly troubled. I began to think of my mother, and what she would say to my 
taking home at Midsummer eight of the most beautiful of the daughters of men, 
but aS unexpected. I thought of the number of beds we made up at our house, 
of my father's income, and of the baker, and my despondency redoubled. The 
Seraglio and malicious Vizier, divining the cause of their Lord’s unhappiness, did 
their utmost to augment it. They professed unbounded fidelity, and declared that 
they would live and die with him. Reduced to the utmost wretchedness by these 
protestations of attachment, I lay awake, for hours at a time, ruminating on my 
frightful lot. In my despair, I think I might have taken an early opportunity of 
falling on my Iniees before Miss Griffin, avowing my resemblance to Solomon, and 
praying to be dealt with according to the outraged laws of my country, if an 
unthought-of means of escape had not opened before me. 

One day, we were out walking, two and two — on which occasion the Vizier had his 
usual insbuctions to take note of the boy at the tumpilie, and if he profanely gazed 
(which he always did) at the beauties of the Hareem, to have him bowstrung in the 
course of the n^ght — and it bnppcncd that our hearts were veiled in gloom. An unac- 
countable act'o.n on iwu ci the antelope had plunged the State into disgrace. 
That charmer, on the representation that the previous day was her birthday, 
and tliat vast treasures had been sent in a hamper for its celebration (both base- 
less assertions), had secretly but most pressingly invited thirty-five neighbouring 
princes and princesses to a ball and supper : with a special stipulation that they 
were “not to be fetched till twelve.’' This wandering of the antelope’s fancy, led 
to the surprising arrival at Miss Griffin’s door, in divers equipages and under 
various escorts, of a great company in full dress, wdio were deposited on the top 
step in a flush of high expectancy, and who were dismissed in tears. At the 
beginning of the double knocks attendant on these ceremonies, the antelope had 
retired to a back attic, and bolted herself in ; and at every new arrival, Miss 
Griffin had gone so much more and more distracted, that at last she had been seen 
to tear her front. Ultimate^ capitulation on the part of the offender, had been 
followed by solitude in the linen-closet, bread and water and a lecture to all, of 
vindictive length, in which Miss Griffin had used expressions : Fii'stly, I believe 
you all of you knew of it ; ” Secondly, “ Every one of you is as wicked as an« 
other; ” Thirdly, “A pack of little wretches.” 
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The Mystery solved. 

Under these circumstances, we -were walldng dreaiily along ; and I especiallj', 
with my Moosulmaun responsibilities heavy on me, was in a very low state of 
mind ; when a strange man accosted Miss Griffin, and, after -walking on at her 
side for a little while and talldng with her, looked at me. Supposing him to be a 
minion of the law, and that my hour was come, I instantly ran away, with the 
geneial purpose of making for Egypt. 

The whole Seraglio ciied out, \vhen they saw me making off as fast as my legs 
would carry me (I had an impiession that the jfirst turning on the left, and round 
by the public-house, tvould be the shortest tvay to the Pyramids), Miss Griffin 
screamed after me, the faithless Vizier ran after me, and the boy at the tuinpike 
dodged me into a coiner, like a sheep, and cut me off. Nobody scolded me when 
I was taken and brought back ; 2kliss Gnffin only said, with a stunning gentleness, 
This was very cuiious ! ‘Why had I run away when tlie gentleman looked at me ? 

If I had had any breath to answer with, I dare say I should have made no 
answer ; ha-ving no breath, I certainly made none. IMiss Gnffin and the strange 
man took me between them, and walked me back to the palace in a sort of state ; 
hut not at all (as I couldn’t help feelmg, with astonishment), in culpiit state. 

When we got there, we went into a room by ourselves, and hliss Griffin called 
in to her assistance, ^vIes^our, chief of the dusky guards of the Hareem. 3>Iesrour, 
on being whispered to, began to shed tears. 

** Bless you, my precious!” said that officer, turning to me: *‘your Pa’s took 
bitter bad r\ 

. 1 asked, with a fluttered heart, “ Is he veiy ill ? ” 

“ Lord temper the wind to you, my lamb ! ” said the good Mesrour, kneeling 
dowm, that I might have a comforting shoulder for my head to rest on, “ your 
Pa’s dead!” 

Haioun Alraschid took to flight at the words ; the Seraglio vanished ; from that 
moment, I never again saw one of the eight of the fairest of the daughters of men. 

I was taken home, and there was Debt at home as well as Death, and we had 
a sale there. My own little bed was so superciliously looked upon by a Power 
unknown to me, hazily called ‘‘ The Trade,” that a brass coal-scuttle, a roasting- 
jack, and a birdcage, weie obliged to be put into it to make a Lot of it, and then 
it went for a song. So I heard mentioned, and I wondered what song, and 
thought what a dismal song it must have been to sing ! 

Then, I was sent to a great, cold, bare, school of big boys ; where everything 
to eat and wear was thick and clumpy, without being enough ; -w’here evei ybody, 
large and small, was cruel ; where the boys laiew all about the sale, before I got 
there, and asked me what I had fetched, and who had bought me, and hooted at 
me, “ Going, going, gone ! ” I never whispered in that -wretched place that I had 
been Haroun, or had had a Seraglio : for, I knew that if I mentioned my leverses, 
I should be so worried, that I should have to drown myself in the muddy pond 
near the playground, which looked hice the beer. 

Ah me, ah me ! No other ghost has haunted the boy’s room, my friends, since 
I have occupied it, than the ghost of my own childhood, the ghost of my own 
innocence, the ghost of my own airy belief. Many a time have I pursued the 
phantom : never with this man’s stride of mine to come up with it, never with 
these man’s hands of mine to touch it, never more to this man’s heart of mine to 
hold it in its purity. And here you see me working out, as cheerfully and 
thankfully as I may, my doom of shaving in the glass a constant change of 
customers, and of lying down and rising up with the skeleton allotted to me for 
my mortal companion. 


E 




A MESSAGE FROM THE SEA. 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE SEA. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE VILLAGE. 

** And a mighty singular and pretty place it is, as ever I saw in all the days of my 
life ! said Captain Jorgan, looking up at it. 

Captain Jorgan had to look high to look at it, for the village was built sheer up 
the face of a steep and lofty cbff. There was no road in it, mere was no wheeled 
vehicle in it, there was not a level yard in it. From the sea-beach to the cliif-top 
two irregular rows of white houses, placed opposite to one another, and twisting 
here and there, and there and here, rose, like the sides of a long succession of 
stages of crooked ladders, and you climbed up the village or climbed down the 
village by the staves between, some six feet wide or so, and made of sharp 
irregular stones. The old pack-saddle, long laid aside in most parts of England 
as one of the appendages of its infancy, flourished here intact. Strings of pack- 
horses and pack-donkeys toiled slowly up the staves of the ladders, bearing fish, 
and coal, and such other cargo as was unshipping at the pier from the dancing 
fleet of village boats, and from two or three httle coasting traders.* As the beasts 
of burden ascended laden, or descended light, they got so loist at intervals in the 
floating clouds of village smoke, that they seemed to dive down some of the 
village chimneys, and come to the surface again far off, high above others. 
No two houses m the village were alilce, in chimney, size, shape, door, window, 
gable, roof- tree, anything. The sides of the ladders were musical with water, 
running clear and bright. The staves were musical with the clattering feet of the 
pack-horses and pack-donkeys, and the voices of the fishermen urging them up, 
mingled with the voices of the fishermen’s wives and their many children. The 
pier was musical 'with the wash of the sea, the creaking of capstans and windlasses, 
and the airy fluttering of little vanes and sails. The rough, sea-bleached bouldeis 
of which the pier was made, and the whiter boulders of the shore, w-ere biovm 
mth drying nets. The red-brown cliffs, richly wooded to their extremest verge, 
had their softened and beautiful forms reflected in the bluest water, under the 
clear Noith Devonshire sky of a November day wdthout a cloud. The village 
itself was so steeped in autumnal foliage, from the houses lying on the pier to the 
topmost round of the topmost ladder, that one might have fancied it was out a 
bird’s-nesting, and was (as indeed it was) a wonderful climber. ,And mentioning 
birds, the place was not without some music fiom them too ; for the rook was 
very busy on the higher levels, and the gull with his flapping wingp was fishing 
in the bay, and the lusty little robin was hopping among the great stone blocks 
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and iron rings of tlie breali- water, fearless in die faith of his ancestors, and the 
Childien in the ‘Wood. 

Thus it came to pass that Captain Jorgan, sitting balancing himself on the 
pier- wall, struck his leg with his open hand, as some men do when they are 
pleased — and as he always did when he was pleased — and said, — 

A mighty singlar and pretty place it is, as ever I saw in all the davs of mv 
life ! » ^ ^ 

Captain Jorgan had not been through the village, but had come clown to the 
pier by a winding side-road, to have a prehminary look at it from the level of his 
own natural elenen':. He had seen many things and places, and had stowed them 
all away in a shrewd intellect and a vigorous niemor}\ He was an American born, 
was Captain Jorgan,— a New-Englander, — ^but he was a citizen of the world, and 
a. combination of most of the best qualities of most of its best countries. 

For Captain Jorgan to sit anyw'here m his long-skuted blue coat and blue 
Irouseis, without holding converse with everj’body within speaking distance, was 
a sheer impossibility. So the captain fell to talking with the fishermen, and to 
asking them knowing questions about the fishery, and the tides, and the cun-ents, 
and the race of Avater off that point yonder, and what you kept in your eye, and 
got into a line with what else when you ran into the little harbour; and other 
nautical profundities. Among the men who exchanged ideas with the captain 
was a young fellow, who exactly hit his fancy,— a young fisherman of two or 
three and twenty, in the lough sea-dress of his craft, with a brown face, dark 
curling hair, and bright, modest eyes under his Sou’w^estei hat, and with a frank, 
bat simple and retiring manner, which the captain found uncommonly taking. 

I’d bet a thousand dollars,” said the captain to himself, “ that your fathei was 
an honest mac I ” 

” Might you be married now ?” asked the captain, when he had had some talli 
■with this new acquaintance. 

Not yet.” 

Going to be ? ” said the captain. 

I hope so.” 

The captain’s keen glance followed the slightest possible turn of the dark eye, 
-•and the slightest possible tilt of the Sou'wester hat. The captain then slapped 
both his legs, and said to himself, — 

” Never knew such a good thing in aU my life ! There’s his sweetheart looking 
over the wall ! ” * 

There was a very pretty girl looldng qvei the wall, from a little platform of 
cottage, vine, and fuchsia ; and she certainly did not look as if the presence of 
this young fisherman in the landscape made it any the less sunny and hopeful for 
her. 

Captain Jorgan, having doubled himself up to laugh with that hearty good- 
nature which is quite exultant in the innocent happiness of other people, had 
tindoubled himself, and was going to start a new subject, when there appeared 
commg down the lower ladders of stones, a man whom he hailed as ‘‘Tom 
Pettifer, Hoi” Tom Pettifer, Ho, responded with alacrity, and in speedy couise 
descended on the pier. 

“Afraid of a sun-stroke in England in November, Tom, that you wear your 
tropical hat, strongly paid outside and paper-lined inside, heie ? ” said the captain, 
eyeing it. ^ 

“ It’s as well to be on the safe side, sir,” replied Tom. 

“ Safe side! ” repeated the captain, laughing, “You’d guard against a sun- 
stroke, with that old hat, in an Ice Pack. Wa’al I What have you made out 
at the Post-office ? ” 
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Every Inc/i a Sailor. 

** It is the Post-office, sir.” 

‘^What’s the Post-office? ” said the captain. 

“ The name, sir. The name keeps the Post-office.*’ 

coincidence!” said the captain. ‘^A lucky hit! Show me where it is. 
Good-bye, shipmates, for the present ! I shall come and have another look at 
you, afore I leave, this afternoon.” 

Tliis was addressed to all there, b”t ecT^erially th^ young fisherman; so ail there 
acknowledged it, but especially the > ^ M-Jrni: a sailor ! ** said one 

to another, as they looked after the captain moving away. That he was ; and so 
outspeaking was the sailor in him, that although his diess had nothing nautical 
about it, with the single exception of its colour, but was a suit of a shore-going 
shape and form, too long in the sleeves and too short in the legs, and too 
unaccommodating eveij’where, terminating earthward in a pair of Wellington 
boots, and surmounted by a tall, stiff hat, which no mortal could have woin at 
sea in any wind under heaven ,* nevertheless, a glimpse of his sagacious, weather- 
beaten face, or his strong, blown hand, would have established the captain’s 
calling. Whereas Mr. Pettifer — a man of a ceitain plump neatness, with a cmly 
whisker, and elaborately nautical in. a jacket, and shoes, and all things corre-> 
spondent — ^looked no more like a seaman, beside Captain Jorgan, than he looked 
like a sea-serpent. 

The two climbed high up the village, — ^which had the most arbitrary turns and 
twists in it, so that the cobbler’s house came dead acioss the ladder, and to have 
held a reasonable course, you must have gone through his house, and through 
him too, as he sat at his work betw’een tw^o little windows, with one eye 
microscopically on the geological foiniation of that part of Devonshiie, and the 
other telescopically on the open sea, — the two climbed high up the village, and 
stopped before a quaint little house, on w’hich was painted, “Mrs. Raybrock, 
Draper ; ” and also “ Post-ofiiice.” Before it, ran a rill of murmuiing w^ater,, 
and access to it was gained by a little plank-bridge. 

Here’s tlie name,” said Captain Jorgan, “ sure enougb. You can come in 
if you like, Tom.” 

The captain opened the door, and passed into an odd little shop, about six feet 
high, with a gi eat variety of beamu and bumps in the Ccfiing. and, besides the 
principal window giving on the ladder of stones, a puiblmd’ little window of a 
single pane of glass, peeping out of an abutting comer at the sun-lighted ocean, 
and winking at its brightness. 

“How do you do, ma’am ? ” said the captain. “I am very glad to see you, 
I have come a long way to see you.” 

“ Have you, sir ? Then I am sure I am veiy glad to see yott^ though I don’t 
know you from Adam.” 

Thus a comely elderly woman, short of stature, plump of form, sparkling and 
dark of eye, who, perfectly clean and neat herself, stood in the midst of her 
perfectly clean and neat ariangements, and suiv'eyed Captain Jorgan with smiling^ 
curiosit}^ “ Ah I but you aie a sailor, sir,” she added, almost immediately, and 
with a slight movement of her hands, that was not very unlilce wringing them ; 

then you are heartily welcome.” 

“Thanlc’ee, ma’am,” said the captain, “I don’t know what it is, I am sure, 
that biings out the salt in me, but everybody seems to see it on" the crown of my 
hat and the collar of my coat. Yes, ma’am, I am in that way of life.” ^ 

“ And the other gentleman, too,” said Mrs. Raybrock. 

“ Well now, ma’am,” said the captain, glancing shrewdly at the oilier gentle- 
man, “you are that nigh right, that he goes to sea, — if that makes him a sailor. 
This is my steward, ma’am, Tom Pettifer ; he’s been a’most all tfades you could 
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name, in tlie couise of his life, — would have bought aU your chairs and tables 
once, if you had wished to seil 'em, — but no\7 he’s my stewaid. My name’s 
Joigaa, and I’m a ship-ownei, and I sail my own and my paUners’ ships, and 
ha\e done so this fi\e-and- twenty yean Accoiding to custom I am called Captain 
Jorgan, but I am no more a captain, bless your heait ! than you are.” 

“ Peihaps }ou'll come into my pailour, sir, and take a chair ? ” said Mrs. Ray- 
biock. 

•^‘Ex-actly what I was going to propose myself, ma’am. Aftei you.” 

Thus replying, r.i'd e“'’r.;nTg Tom to give an eye to the shop, Captain J:’gr:i 
followed ivlis. jRa}b'CiJ!: m.j the little, low back-ioom, — decoiated with uiveis 
plants in pots, tea-trays, old china teapots, and punch -bowls, —which was at once 
the private sitting-rooin of the Raybrock family and the inner cabinet of the post- 
office of the village of Steepways." 

“ Now, ma’am,” said the captain, “ it don’t signify a cent to you where I was 
born, except — ” But here the shadow of some one entering fell upon the cap- 
tain’s figure, and he broke off to double himself up, slap both his legs, and ejacu- 
late, “ Nevei Imew such a thing in all my life I Here he is again ! How are you ? ” 

These woids leferied to the young fellow who had so taken Captain Joigan’s 
fancy down at the pici:- To make it all quite complete he came in accompanied 
by the sveethearl whom the captain had detected looking over the wall. A 
prettier sweetheart the sun could not have shone upon that shining day. As she 
stood before the captain, with her rosy lips just parted in suipiise, her browm eyes 
a httle wider open than was usual from the same cause, and her lueathing a little 
quickened by the ascent (and possibly by some mysterious huriy and fluiry at the 
parlour door, in which the captain had obseived her face to be for a moment 
totally eclipsed by the Sou’wester hat), she looked so charming, that the captain 
felt himself under a moral obligation to slap both his legs again. She was very 
simply dressed, with no other ornament than an autumnal flower in her bosom. 
She wore neither hat nor bonnet, but merely a scarf or kerchief, folded squarely 
back ovei the head, to keep the sun off, — according to a fashion that may be 
sometimes seen in the more genial parts of England as well as of Italy, and wliich 
is piobably the first fashion of head-dress that came into the woild when grasses 
and leaves went out. 

“ In my country,” said the captain, rising to give her his chair, and dexterously 
sliding it close to another chair on which the young fisherman must necessarily 
establish himself, — “ in my country we should call Devonshire beauty fiist-rate . ” 

Whenever a fiank manner is offensive, it is because it is strained or feigned ; 
Tor there may be quite as much intolerable affectation in plainness as in mincing 
nicety. All that the captain said and did was honestly according to his nature ; 
and bis nature was open nature and good nature ; thei efoi e, when he paid this 
little comnliment. and expressed with a spaikle or two of his knowing eye, see 
how it IS, and nothing could be better,” he had established a delicate confidence 
on that subject with the family. 

‘‘I was saying to your woi thy mother,” said the captain to the young man, after 
again introducing himself by name and occupation, — was saying to your 
mother (and you’re very like hei) that it didn’t signify where I was bom, except 
that I -was raised on question-asking ground, wheie the babies as soon as ever they 
come into the world, inquire of their mothers, ‘Neow, how old may be, and 
wa’at air you a gbiu’ to name me ? ’ — ^wffiich is a fact.” Heie he sUpped his leg, 
** Such being the case, I may be excused for asking you if your name’s Alfied ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, my name is Alfred,” returned the young man. 

“I am not a conjurer,” puisued the captain, “ and don’t think me so, or I shall 
right soon undeceive you. Likewise don’t thinic, if you please, though I "'9 come 
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from that countiy of the babies, that I am asking questions for question-asking's 
sake, for I am not. Somebody belonging to 3^0 u went to sea ? ” 

“ My elder brother, Hugh,” returned the 3"oung man. He said it in an altered 
and lower voice, and glanced at his mother, who raised her hands hurriedly, and 
put them together across her black gown, and looked eagerly at the visitor. 

No ! For God’s sake, don’t think that I ” said the captain, in a solemn waj* ; 
I bring no good tidings of him.” 

There was a silence, and the mother turned her face to the fire and put her hand 
between it and her ej’es. The 3’oung fisherman slightl}" motioned toward the window, 
and the captain, looking in that direction, saw a 3"oung widow, sitting at a neigh- 
bouring wdndow across a httle garden, engaged in needicvrork. with a young child 
sleeping on her bosom. The silence continued until * ’-ic capr.rn r^ked of Alfred, — 
“ How long is it since it happened ? ” 

“ He shipped for his last voyage better than three years ago.” 

‘‘ Ship struck upon some leef or rock, as I take it,” said the captain, and all 
hands lost ? ” 

*‘Yes.” 

“ Wa’al I ” said the captain, after a shorter silence, Here I sit who may come 
to the same end, lilce enough. He holds the seas in the hollow of His hand. 
We must all strike somewhere and go down. Our comfort, then, for ourselves- 
and one another is to have done our dut}’. I’d wager 3^our brother did his I ” 

** He did ! ” answered the 3’oung fisherman. If ever man strove faithfrlV on 
all occasions to do his duty, my brother did. My brother wus not a quick man 
(anything but that), but he"^ Avas a faithful, true, and just man. We were the sons 
of only a small tradesman in this county’, sir ; yet our father was as watchful of 
his good name as if he had been a king.” 

“A precious sight more so, I hope, — ^bearing in mind the general' run of that 
class of crittur,” said the captain. “ But I interrupt.” 

My brother considered that our father left the good name to us, to keep clear 
and true.’* 

<*Yonr brother consiaered right, said the captain; *'and you couldn’t take 
care of a better legacy. But again I interrupt.” 

“No ; for I have nothing more to say. We know that Hugh lived well for the 
good name, and we feel certain that he died well for the good name. And now 
it has come into my keeping. And that’s all.” 

“ Well spoken ! ” cued the captain. “ Well spoken, young man ! Concern- 
ing the manner of your brother’s death,” — ^by this time the captain had released 
the hand he had shaken, and sat Avitli his own broad, brown hands spread out on 
his Imees, and spoke aside, — “ concerning the manner of your brother’s death, it 
may be that I have some information to give you ; though it may not be, for I am 
far fiom sure. Can we have a little talk alone ? ” 

The young man rose; but not before the captain’s quick eye had noticed that, 
on the pretty sweetheart’s turning to the window to greet the young widow with 
a nod and a wave of the hand, the young widow had held up to her the needle- 
work on which she was engaged, with a patient and pleasant smile. So the cap- 
tain said, being on his legs, — 

“ What might she be making now ? ” 

“ What is Margaret making, Kitty ? ” asked me young fisherman, — ^with one 
of his arms apparently mislaid somewhere. 

As Kitty only blushed in reply, the captain doubled himself up as far as he 
could, standing, and said, with a slap of his leg,— 

“In my country we should call it wedding-clothes. Fact ! We, should, I do 
assure you/’ 
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But it seemed to strike the captain in anotlier liglit too ; for his laugh was not 
a long one, and he added, in quite a gentle tone, — 

« And it’s very pretty, my dear, to see her— poor young thing, with her father^ 
less child upon her bosom— gmng up her thoughts to your home and your hap. 
piness. It’s ver>^ pretty, my dear, and it’s very good, hlay your maniage be 
moie prosperous than hers, and be a comfort to her too. May the blessed sun 
see you all happy together, in possession of the good name, long after I have 
done ploughing the great salt field that is never sown 1 ” 

Kitty answered very earnestly, “ O ! Thank you, sir, with all my heart ! ” 
And, in her loving little way, kissed her hand to him, and possibly by implication 
to the young fisherman, too, as the latter held the pailour-door open for the cap- 
tain to pass out. 


CHAPTER 11 . 

THE MONEY. 

The stairs are very naiTOw, sir,” said Alfred Raybrock to Captain Jorgan. 

Like mj' cabin-stairs,” returned the captain, on many a voyage.” 

And they are rather inconvenient for the head.” 

If my head can’t take care of itself by this time, after all the Imocking about 
the world it has had,” replied the captain, as unconcernedly as if he had no con- 
nection with it, it’s not worth looking after.” 

Thus they came into the young fisheiman’s bedioom, which was as perfectly 
neat and clean as the shop and parlour below ; though it was but a little place, 
with a sliding window, and a phrenological ceiling expiessive of all the peculiari- 
ties of the house-roof. Here the captain sat down on the foot of the bed, and 
glancing at a dreadful libel on Kitty which ornamented the wall, — the production 
of some wandering limner, whom the captain secretly admired as having studied 
poitraiture from the figure-heads of ships, — motioned to the young man to take 
the rush-chair on the other side of the small, round table. That done, the cap- 
tain put his hand in the deep breast-pocket of his long-skirted blue coat, and took 
out of it a strong square case-bottle, — not a large bottle, but such as may be seen 
in any ordinary ship’s medicine-chest. Setting, tliis bottle on the table without 
remo\ing his liand from it. Captain Jorgan then spake as follows : — 

» ‘^In my last voyage homeward-bound,” said the captain, “and that’s the 
voyage oft of which I now come straight, I encountered such weather off the Horn 
as is not ver^’ often met with, even there. I have rounded that stormy Cape 
pretty often, and I believe I first beat abont there in the identical storms that 
blew the Devil’s horns and tail off, and led to the horns being worked up into 
tooth- picks for the plantation overseers in my country, who may be seen (if you 
travel down South, or away West, fur enough) picking their teeth with ’em, while 
the whips, made 6f the tail, flog liaid. In this last voyage, homewai d-hound for 
Liverpool from South America, I say to you, my young friend, it blew. 'Whole 
measures ! No half measures, nor making believe to blow ; it blew ! Now I 
w^ain’t blown clean out of the water into the sky, — though I expected to be even 
that, — but I was blown clean out of my course ; and when at last it fell calm, it 
fell dead calm, and a strong current set one way, day and night, night and day, 
and I drifted — drifted — drifted — out of all the ordinary tracks and courses of ships, 
and drifted yet, and yet drifted. It behooves a man who takes charge of fellow- 
critturs’ lives, ^never to rest from making himself master of his calling. I never 
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did rest, and consequently I Icnew piefcty well (’specially looking over the side in 
the dead calm of that strong current) what dangers to expect, and what precau- 
tions to take against ’em. In short, -we were driving head on to an island. There 
was no islhnd in the chart, and, therefore, you may say it was ill-manners in the 
island to be there ; I don’t dispute its bad breeding, but there it was% Thanks be 
to Heaven, I was as ready for the island as the island was ready for me. I made 
it out myself from the masthead, and I got enough way upon her in good time to 
keep her olF. I ordered a boat to be lowered and manned, and went in that boat 
myself to explore the island. There was a reef outside it, and, floating in a comer 
of the smooth water within the reef, was a heap of sea- weed, and entangled in 
that sea- weed was this bottle.” 

Here the captain took his hand from the bottle for a moment, that the young' 
fisherman might direct a wondering glance at it ; and then replaced his hand and 
went on : — ; 

“ If ever yon come — or even it ever you don’t come — to a desert place, use you 
your eyes and your spy-glass well ; for the smallest thing you see may prove of 
use to you, and may have some information or some warning in it. That’s the 
principle on which I came to see this bottle. I picked up the bottle and ran the 
boat alongside the island, and made fast and went ashore armed, with a part of 
my boat’s crew. We found that eveiy scrap of vegetation on the island (I give it 
you as my opinion, but scant and scrubby at the best of times) had been consumed 
by fire. As we were making our way, cautiously and toilsomely, over the pul- 
verised embers, one of my people sank into the earth breast-high. He turned 
pale, and “Haul me out smart, shipmates,” says he, “for my feet are among 
bones.” We soon got him on his legs again, and then we dug up the spot, 
and we found that the man was right, and" that his feet had been among bones. 
More than that, they were human bones ,* though whether the remains of one 
man, or of two or three men, what with calcination and ashes, and what with a poor 
practical Imowledge of anatomy, I can’t undertake to say. We examined the 
whole island and made out nothing else, save and except that, from its opposite 
side, I sighted a considerable tract of land, which land I was able to identify, and 
according to the bearings of which (not to trouble you with my log) I took a fresh 
departure. When I got aboard again I opened the bottle, which was oilskin- 
covered as you see, and glass-stoppered as you see. Inside of it,” pursued the 
captain, suiting his action to his words, “I found this little cnmipled, folded 
paper, just as you see. Outside of it was written, as you see, these words : 
‘ Whoever finds thzs, is solemnly entreated hy the dead to convey it unread to 
Alfred Raybrock, Steepways, North Devon^ England^ A sacred charge,” said 
the captain, concluding his narrative, “ and, Alfred Raybrock, there it is I ” 

“ This is my poor brother’s writing 1 ” 

“ I suppose so, ” said Captain Jorgan. “ Til take a look out of this little window 
while you read it.” 

“Pray no, sir I I should be hurt,' My brother couldn’t know it would fall 
into such hands as yours.” 

The captain sat down again on the foot of the bed, and the young man opened 
the folded paper with a trembling hand, and spread it on the table. The ragged 
paper, evidently creased and tom both before and after being written on, was 
much blotted and stained, and the ink had faded and run, and many words were 
wanting. What the captain and the young fisherman made out together, after 
much re-reading and much humouring of the folds of the paper, is given on the 
next page. 

The young fisherman had become more and more agitated, as the writing had 
become clearer to him- He now left it lying before the captain, over whose 
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shoulder he had been reading it, and dropping into his former seat, leaned 
forward on the table and laid bis face in his hands. 

‘^What, man,*’ urged the captain, “don't give in! Be up and doing like a 
man!” 

*‘It is selnah, I know, — but —■'’'it, doing what?” cried the young 

fisherman, in complete despair, ... • ' ; his sea-boot on the ground, 

“ Doing W’hat ? ” letumed the captain. “Something] I’d go down to the 
little bieakwatei below 3’onder, and take a wrench at one of the salt-rusted iion 
rings there, and either wrench it up by the roots or wrench my teeth out of my 
head, sooner than I'd do nothing. Nothing]’* ejaculated the captain. “Any 
fool or fainting heait can do that, and nothing can come of nothing, — which was 



pietended to be found out, I believe, by one of them Latin critters,” said the 
captain with the deepest disdain ; “as if Adam hadn’t found it out, afore ever he 
so much as named the beasts 1 ” 

Yet the captain saw, in spite of his bold words, that there was some greater 
reason than he yet understood for the young man’s distress. And he eyed him 
with a sympathising curiosity. 

“ Come, come ] ” continued the captain, “ Speak out. "Wliat is it, boy ! ” 

“You have seen how beautiful she is, sir,” said the young man, looldng up for 
the moment, with a flushed face and rumpled hair. 

“ Did any man ever say she warn't beautiful ? ” retorted the captain. “ If so, 
go and hck him.” 

, The young man laughed fretfully in spite of himself, and said, 
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It’s not that, it’s not that.” 

“ Wa’a], then, what is it ?” said the captain in a more soothing tone. 

The yonng fisherman mournfully composed himself to teU the captain what it 
was, and began ; “ We were to have been married next Monday week — ” 

Were to have been ! ” interrupted Captain Torgan. And are to be ? 
Hey ? ” 

Young Raybrock shook his head, and traced out with his forefinger the words, 

poor father's five hmidred pounds y'"* in the written paper. 

Go along,” said the captain. “ Five hundred pounds 1 Yes ? ” 

** That sum of money,” pursued the young fishennan, entering with the gieatest 
earnestness on his demonstration, while the captain eyed him with equal earnest- 
ness, “was all my late father possessed. When he died, he owed no man more 
than he left means to pay, but he had been able to lay by only five hundred 
pounds.” 

“ Five hundred pounds,” repeated the captain. “ Yes } ” 

“In his lifetime, 5 'ears before, he had expressly laid the money aside to leave to 
my mother, — like to settle upon her, if I malce myself understood.” 

“ Yes ? ” 

“ He bad ribked it once — ^my father put do\vn in writing at that time, respecting 
the money — and was resolved never to risk it again.” 

“Not a specTator,” said the captain. “ My country wouldn’t have suited him. 
Yes ” 

“ My mother has never touched the money till now\ And now it was to have 
been laid out, this very next week, m buyung me a handsome share in our neigh- 
bouring fisheiy here, to settle me in life with Kitty.” 

The captain’s face fell, and he passed and repassed his sun-browned right hand 
over his thin hair, in a discomfited manner. 

“Kitty’s father has no more than enough to live on, even in the sparing way in 
which we live about here. He is a kind of bailiff or steward of manor rights 
here, nnd they are not much, and it is but a poor little office. He was better off 
once, and Kitty” must never maivy to mere drudgery and hard living.” 

The captain still sat stroking his thin hair, and looking at the young fisherman. 

“ I am as ceitain that my father had no knowledge that anyr one was v,Tonged as 
to this money, or that any lestitution ought to be made, as I am certain that the 
sun now shines. But, after this solemn warning from my brother’s grave in the 
sea, that the money is Stolen Money,” said Young Raybiock, forcing himself to 
the utterance of the w'ords, “ can I doubt it ? Can I touch it ? ” 

“ About not doubting, I ain’t so sure,” observed the captain ; “ but about not 
touching — ^no — I don’t think you can.” 

“ See then,” said Young Raybrock, “ why I am so grieved. Think of 
Think what I have got to tell her I ” 

His heart quite failed him again when he had come round to that, and he once 
more beat his sea-boot softly on the floor. But not for long ; he soon began 
again, in a quietly resolute tone. 

“ jHowever ! Enough of that ! You spoke some brave words to me just now, 
Captain Jorgan, and they shall not be spoken in vain. I have got to do some- 
thing. What I have got to do, before all other tilings, is to trace out the meaning of 
this paper, for the sake of the Good Name that has no one else to put it right. 
And still for the sake of the Good Name, and my father’s memoiy, not a word of 
this writing must be breathed to my mother, or to Kitty, or to any human creature. 
You agree in this ? ” 

“I don’t know what they’ll think of us below,” said the captain, “but for 
certain I can’t oppose it. Now, as to tracing. How will you do ? ” 
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They both, as by consent, bent over the paper again, and again carefully puzzled 
out the whole of the -writing. 

I make out that this -would stand, if all the -writing was here, ‘ Inquire among 
the old men Ihing there, for ’—some one. Most like, you’ll go to this \illage 
named here ” said the captain, musing, "witli his finger on the name. 

'‘Yes I And Mr. Tregarthen is a Comishman, and — to be sure ! — comes from 
Lanrean.” 

'' Does he ? ” said the captain quietly. '‘As I ain’t acquainted with him, who 
may /ze be ? ” 

*‘Mr. Tregarthen is Kitty’s father.” 

" Ay, ay I ” cried the captain, " Kow you speak ! Tregarthen laiows this village 
of Lanrean, then ? ” 

" Beyond all doubt he does. I have often heard him mention it, as being his 
native place. He Imows it well.” 

“ Stop half a moment,” said the captain. “ We want a name here. You could 
ask Tregaithen (or if you couldn’t I could) what names of old men he remembers 
in his time in those diggings ? Hey ? ” 

‘‘ I can go straight to his cottage, and ash nim now.” 

“Take me with you,” said the captain, rising in a solid way that had a most 
comfortable reliability in it, “ and just a word more first. I have knocked about 
harder than you, and have got along fiirther than you. I have had, all my sea- 
going life long, to keep my wits polished bright with acid and fiiction, hke the 
brass cases of the ship’s instruments. I’ll keep yon company on this expedition. 
Now you don’t live by talking any more than I do. Clench that hand of yours in 
this hand of mine, and that’s a speech on both sides.” 

Captain Jorgan took command of the expedition with that hearty shake. He at 
once lefolded 3ie paper exactly as before, replaced it in the bottle, put the stopper 
in, put the oilsldn over the stopper, confided the v/hole to Young Raybrock’s keep- 
ing, and led the way down-stairs. 

But it was harder navigation below-stmrs than above. The instant they set foot 
in the parlour the quick, womanly eye detected tliat theie was sometliing wiong, 
Kitty exclaimed, fnghtened, as she ran to her lover’s side, “ Alfred ! What’s the 
matter ? ” Mrs. Raybrock cried out to the captain, “ Gracious ! what have you 
done to my son to change him lilie this all in a minute ? ” And the young widow 
— who was there with her work upon her arm — was at first so agitated that she 
frightened the little girl she held in her hand, who hid her face in her mother’s 
skirts and screamed. The captain, conscious of being held responsible for this 
domestic change, contemplated it with quite a guilty expression of countenance, 
and looked to the young fisherman to come to his rescue. 

“ Kitty, darling,” said Young Raybrock, “ Kitty, dearest love, I must go away 
to Lanrean, and I don’t know where else or how much fui'ther, this veiy day. 
Worse than that — our marriage, Kdtty, must be put off, and I don’t know for how 
long.” 

Kitty stared at him, in doubt and wonder and in anger, and pushed him from 
her with her hand. 

“ Put off ? ” cried Mrs, Raybrock. “The marriage put off? And you going 
to Lanrean ! Why, in tlie name of the dear Lord ? ” 

“ jMother dear, I can’t say why ; I must not say why. It would be dishonourable 
and undutifnl to say why.” 

^ “ Dishonourable and undutiful ? ” returned the dame. “ And is there notliing 
dishonourable or undutiful in the boy’s breaking the heart of his own plighted 
love, and his mother’s heart too, for the sake of the dark secrets and counsels of 
a wicked stranger ? Why did you ever come here ? ” she apostrophised the inno- 
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cent captain. Wlio wanted you ? Wliere did you come from ? Why couldn’t 
you rest in your own bad place, wherever it is, instead of disturbing the peace of 
quiet unoffen'^ing folk like us ? *' 

Anvi wli''*.,’’ bobbed the poor little Kitty, “have I ever done to you, you hard 
and cruel captain, that you should come and serve me so ? 

And then they both began to weep most pitifully, while the captain could only 
look from the one to the other, and lay hold of himself by the coat collar. 

“Margaret,^’ said the poor young fisherman, on his knees at Kitty’s feet, while 
Kitty kept both her hands before her tearful face, to shut out the traitor from her 
view, — ^but kept her fingers wide asunder and looked at him all the time, — “ Mar- 
garet, you have suffered so much, so uncomplainingly, and are always so careful 
and considerate 1 Do talie my part, for poor Hugh's sake ! ” 

The quiet Margaret was not appealed to in vain. “ I will, Alfred,” she returned, 

and I do. I wish this gentleman had never come near us ; ” whereupon the 
captain laid hold of himself the tighter; “ but I take your part for all that. I am 
sure you have some strong reason and some sufficient reason for what you do, 
strange as it is, and even for not saying why you do it, strange as that is. And, 
Kitty darling, you are bound to think so more than any one, for true love believes 
everything, and bears everything, and trusts eveiything. And, mother dear, you 
are bound to think so too, for you know you have been blest with good sons, whose 
woid was always as good as tneir oath, and who W'ere brought up in as true a sense 
of honour as any gentleman in this land. And I am sure you have no more call, 
mother, to doubt your living son than to doubt your dead son ; and for the sake of 
the dear dead, I stand up for the dear Imng.” 

“ Wa’al now,” the captain struck in, writh enthusiasm, “ this I say, That whether 
your opinions flatter me or not, you are a young woman of sense, and spirit, and 
feeling ; and I’d sooner have you by my side, in the hour of danger, than a good 
half of the men I’ve ever fallen in with — or fallen out with, ayther.” 

Margaret did not return the captain’s compliment, or appear fully to reciprocate 
his good opinion, but she applied herself to the consolation of Kitty, and of 
Kitty’s mother-in-law that was to have been next Monday week, and soon restored 
the parlour to a quiet condition. 

“Kitty, my darling,” said the young fisherman, “I must go to your father to 
entreat him stiU to trust me in spite of this wretched change and mystery, and 
to ask him for some directions concerning Lanrean. Will you come home ? Will 
you come with me, Kitty ? ” 

Kitty answered not a word, but rose sobbing, with the end of her simple head- 
dress at her eyes. Captain Jorgan followed the lovers out, quite sheepishly, 
pausing in the shop to give an instruction to Mr. Pettifer. 

“ Here, Tom I ” said the captain, in a low voice. “ Here’s something in j^our 
line. Here’s an old lad\' poorlv and low in her spiiits. Cheer her up a bit, Tom. 
Cheer ’em all up.” 

Mr. Pettifer, with a brisk nod of intelligence, immediately assumed his steward 
face, and went with liis quiet, helpful, steward step into the parlour, where the 
captain had the great satisfaction of seeing him, through the glass door, take the 
child in his arms (who offered no objection), and bend over Mrs. Raj’brock, 
administering soft words of consolation. 

Though what he finds to say, unless he’s telling her that ’t’ll soon be over, or 
that most people is so at first, or that it’ll do her good afterward, I cannot 
imaginate ! ” was the captain’s reflection as he followed the lovers. 

He had not far to follow them, since it was but a short descent down the stony 
ways to the cottage of Kitt}^’s father. But short as the distance was, it was long 
enough to enable the captain to observe that he was fast becoming the village 
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Ogre ; for there was not a w^oman standing woiking at her door, or^ a fisherman 
coming np or going down, who saw Young Raybrocli unhappy and little Kitty in 
tears, but he or she instantly daited a suspicious and indignant glance at the 
captain, as the foreigner who must somehow be responsible for this unusual spec- 
tacle. Consequently, when they came into Tregarthen^s little garden, — which 
foimed the platform 'from which the captain had seen Kitty peeping over the wall, 
— the captain bi ought to, and stood off and on at the g'tc. while Kitty hurried to 
hide he; tears m her own room, and Alfred spoke v.M .hi.- i'-.*. who was working 

in the garden. He was a rather infirm man, but could scarcely be called old yet, 
with an agreeable face and a premiMng air of making the best of things. The 
conversation began on his tide wiih gi'cat cheerfulness and good humour, but soon 
became distrustful, and soon angry. That was the captain’s cue for striking both 
into the conversation and the garden. 

“ Morning, sir I ” said Captain Jo-rgan. “ How do you do } ” 

“The gentleman I am going away with,” said the young fisheiman to Tre- 
garthen. 

“O'” returned Kitty's father, surveying the unfortunate captain with a look of 
extreme disfavour. “ I confess that I can’t say I am glad to see you.” 

“No,” said the captain, and, to admit the truth, that seems to be the general 
opinion in these parts. But don’t be hasty ; you may think better of me by 
and by.” 

“I hope so,” obser\-ed Tregaitben. 

“ Wa’al, /hope so,” obsen’ed the captain, quite at his ease ; “more than tliat, 
I believe so, — though you don’t. Now, Mr. Tregarthen, 5^ou don’t want to 
exchange words of mistru&t with me; and if you did, you couldn’t, because 
I wouldn’t. You and I are old enough to know better than to judge against 
experience from surfaces and appearances ; and if you haven’t lived to find out 
the evil and injustice of such judgments, you are a lucky man,” 

The other seemed to shiinlc under this remark, and replied, “ Sir, I have lived 
to feeHt deepty.” 

“Wa’al,”said the captain, mollified, “then I’ve made a good cast without 
kno'ftdng it. Now, Tregarthen, there stands tlie lover of your only child, and 
hei e stand I who know his secret. I warrant it a lighteous secret, and none of 
his making, though bound to be of his keeping. I want to help him out with it, 
and tewwards that end we ask you to favour us with the names of two 01 three 
old residents in the village of Laniean. As I am taking out my pocket-book and 
pencil to put the names down, I may as well observe to you that this, wrote atop 
of the first page here, is my name and address : ‘ Silas Jonas Jorgan, Salem, 
Ma'5?achii‘=etts. United States.’ If ever you take it in your head to 'run over any 
morning, I shall be glad to welcome you. Now, what maybe the spelling of 
these said names ? ” 

“ There was an elderly man,” said Tiegarthen, “named David Polreath, He 
may be dead.” 

“ Wa’al,” said the captain, cheerfully, “if Polreath’s dead and buried, and can 
be made of any service to us, Polreath won’t object to our digging of him up, 
Polreath’s down, anyhow.” 

“ lj.ere was another named Penrewen. I don’t Imow his Christian name,” 

“ Never mind his Chris’en name,” said the captain. “ Penrewen, for short.” 

“ There was another named John Tredgear.” 

“And a pleasant-sounding name, too,” said the captain; “ John Tredgear’s 
booked.” 

“ I can recall no other except old Parvis.” 

“ One of old Parvis’s fam’ly I reckon,” said the captain, “ kept a dry-goods 
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store in New York city, and realised a handsome competency by burning his 
house to ashes. Same name, anyhow, David Pohcath, T’nchns'cn Penrewen, 
John Tredgear, and old Arson Parvis.” 

“ I cannot recall any others at the moment.” 

*<Thank*ee,” said the captain. **And so, Tregarthen, hoping for your good 
opinion yet, and likewise for the fair Devonshire Flower’s, your daughter’s, I give 
you my hand, sir, and wish you good day.” 

Young Raybrock accompanied him disconsolately; for there was no Kitty at 
the window when he looked up, no Kitty in tire garden when he shut the gate, 
no Kitty gazing after them along the stony ways when they begin to climb back. 

“ Now I tell you what,” said the captain. “ Not being at piesent calc’lated to 
promote harmony in your family, I won’t come in. You go and get your dinner 
at home, and I’ll get mine at the little hotel. Let our hour of meeting be two 
o’clock, and you’ll find me smoking a cigar in the sun afore the hotel door. Tell 
Tom Pettifer, my steward, to consider himself on duty, and to look after your 
people till we come back ; you’ll find he’ll have made himself useful to ’em 
already, and will be quite acceptable.” 

All was done as Captain Jorgan directed. Punctually at two o’clock the young 
fisherman appeared with his knapsack at his back ; and punctually at two o’clock 
the captain jerked away the last feather-end of his cigar. 

“ Let me carry youi baggage. Captain Jorgan ; I can easily take it with mine.” 

“ Thank’ee,” said the captain. I’ll carry it myself. It’s only a comb.” 

They climbed out of the village, and paused among the trees and fern on the 
summit of the hill above, to take breath, and to look down at the beautiful sea. 
Suddenly the captain gave his leg a resounding slap, and cried, “Never knew 
such a right thing in all my life 1 ” — and ran away. 

The cause of this abrupt retirement on the pait of the captain was little Kitty 
among the trees. The^ captain went out of sight and waited, and kept out of 
sight and waited, until it occurred to him to beguile the time with another cigar. 
He lighted it, and smoked it out, and still he was out of sight and waiting. He 
stole within sight at last, and saw the lovers, with their arms entwined and their 
bent heads touching, moving slowly among the trees. It was the golden time of 
the afternoon then, and the captain said to himself, “ Golden sun, golden sea, 
golden sails, golden leaves, golden love, golden youth, — a golden state of things 
altogether ! ” 

Nevertheless the captain found it necessary to hail his young companion before 
going out of sight again. In a few moments moie he came up and they began 
their journey. 

“ That^ still young w^oman with the fatherless child,” said Captain Jorgan, as 
they fell into step, “ didn’t throw her words away; but good honest words are 
never thrown away. And now that I am convepng you off from that tender little 
thing that loves, and relies, and hopes, I feel just as if I -was the snarling crittur 
in the picters, with the tight legs, the long nose, and the feather in his cap, the 
tips of whose moustaches get up nearer to his eyes the wickeder he gets.” 

The young fisherman knew nothing of Mephistopheles ; but he smiled when 
the captain stopped to double himsefi’ up and slap his leg, and they went along 
in right goodfellowship. 

Noie, — The third and fourth chapters of this Christmas number were not by Mr. Dickens. 
After the first and second he did not resume the pen until the chapter entitled the “Restitu- 
tion,” here -"umbered as the fifth. For the two intervening chapters the reader is referred to 
the number as '.Lp'Jjlishni in the %oluine of the Nine Chrisimas 7mmbers of All the Year 
Round’, 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE RESTITUTION. 

Captain Jorgan, up and out betimes, had put the whole village of Laniean 
under an amicable cross-examination, and was returning to the King Arthur’s 
Amis to breahfast, none the wiser for his trouble, when he beheld the young 
fiahennan. advancing to meet him, accompanied by a stranger. A glance at this 
stranger assured the captain that he could be no otiier than the Seataring Man ; 
and the captain was about to hail him as a fellow-craftsman, when the tw^o stood 
still and silent before the captain, and the captain stood still, silent, and wondering 
before them. 

Why, what’s this ? ” cried the captain, when at last he broke the silence. 

You two are alike. You two aie much alike ! Whaf s this ? ” 

,,Not a word was answered on the other side, until after tlie seafaring brother 
had got hold of the captain’s right hand, and the fisherman brother had got hold 
of the captain’s left hand ; and if ever the captain had had his fill of hand-shaking, 
from his birth to that hour, he had it then. And presently up and spoke the two 
bi others, one at a time, two at a time, two dozen at a time for the bewilderment 
into which they plunged the capti»m, until he gradually had Hugh Raybrock’s 
deliverance made clear to him, and also unravelled the fact that the person 
referred to in the half-obhterated paper was Tregarthen himself. 

« Formerly, dear Captain Jorgan,” said Alfred, “ of Lanrean, you recollect ? 
Kitty and her father came to live at Steepways after Hugh shipped on his last 
voyage.” 

“ Ay, ay ! ” cried the captr.'n. fetching a breath. JVbze/ you have me in tow. 
Then your brother here v.o..*. kno'.. his sistei-in-law that is to be so much as by- 
name ? ” 

Never saw her ; never heard of her ! ” 

** Ay, ay, ay ! ” cried the captain. “ Why then we every one go back together 
— paper, writer, and all — and take Tregarthen into the secret we kept fiom him 

“ Surely,” said Alfred, “we can’t help it now. AVe must go through with our 
duty.” 

“ Not a doubt,” returned the captain. “ Give me an arm apiece, and let us set 
this ship-shape.” 

So walking up and down in the shrill wind on the wild moor, while the 
neglected breakfast cooled wdthin, the captain and the brothers settled their 
course of action. 

It w'as that they should all proceed by the quickest means they could secuie to 
Barnstaple, and there look over the father’s books and papers in the lawyer’s 
keeping ; ^ as Hugh had proposed to himself to do if ever he reached home. 
That, enlightened or unenlightened, they should then return to Steepways and go 
straight to Mr. Tregarthen, and tell him all they knew^, and see what came of it, 
and act accordingly. Lastly, that when they got there they should enter the 
village with aU precautions against Hugh's being recognised by any chance ; and 
that to the captain should be consigned the task of preparing his wdfe and mother 
for his restoration to this life. 

“For you see,” quoth Captain Jorgan, touching the last head, “it requires 
caution any way, gi eat joys being as dangerous as great griefs, if not more dan- 
gerous, as being more uncommon (and therefore less provided against) in this 
round world of ours. And besides, I should like to free my name with the ladies, 
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and take yon home again at your brightest and luckiest ; so don’t let’s throw away ^ 
a chance of success.” 

The captain was highly lauded by the brotheis for his kind interest and fore- 
sight. 

‘‘ And now stop ! ” said the captain, coming to a standstill, and looking from 
one brother to the other, 'witla quite a new rigging of wrinkles about each eye ; 

you are of opinion,” to the elder, “ that you are ra’ather slow ? ” 

“ I assure you I am very slow,” said the honest Hugh. 

Wa’al,” replied the captain, ‘‘ I ^lssvxo you that to the best of my belief I am 
ra’ather smart. Now a slow man ain’t good at quick business, is he ? ” 

That was clear to both. 

“You,” said the captain, turning to the younger brother, “are a little in love; 
ain’t you ? ” 

“ Not a little, Captain Jorgan.” 

“ Much or little, you’re sort preoccupied ; ain’t you ? ” 

It was impossible to be denied. 

“And a sort preoccupied man ain’t good at quick business, is he } ” said the 
captain. 

Equally clear on all sides. 

“Now,” said the captain, “I ain’t in love myself, and I’ve made many a smart 
run across the ocean, and I should like to carry on and go ahead with this affair 
of yours and make a run slick through it. Shall I trv } Will you hand it over 
tome?” 

They were both delighted to do so, and thanked him heartily. 

“ Good,” said the captain, taking out his watch. “ This is half-past eight A.^r., 
Friday morning. I’ll jot that down, and we’ll compute how many hours we’ve 
been out when we run into your mother’s post-office. There ! The entry’s made, 
and now we go ahead.” 

They went ahead so well that before the Barnstaple lawyer’s office was open 
next morning, the captain was sitting whistling on the step of the door, waiting 
for the clerk to come down the street with his key and open it. But instead of 
the cleik there came the master, with whom the captain fraternised on the spot to 
an extent that utterly confounded him. 

As he personally knew both Hugh and Alfred, there -was no difficulty in obtain- 
ing immediate access to such of the father’s papers as were in his keeping. These 
were chiefly old letters and cash accounts ; from which the captain, with a shiewd- 
ness and despatch that left the lawyer far behind, established with perfect clear- 
ness, by noon, the foUovrirg : — 

That one Lawrence Ck-scld In.:’ !;oirov. r f the deceased, at a time when he 
was a thriving young tradesman in the town of Barnstaple, the sum of five bun- 
dled pounds. That he had borrowed it on the ratten statement that it was to 
be laid out in furtherance of a speculation which he expected would raise him to 
independence ; he being, at the time of writing that letter, no more than a clerk 
in the house of Bringworth Brothers, America-square, London. That the money 
was borrowed for a stipulated period ; but that, when the term was out, the afore- 
said speculation failed, and Clissold was without means of repayment. That, 
hereupon, he had wiitten to his creditor, in no veiy persuasive terms, vaguely 
requesting further time. That the creditoi- bnd refused this concession, declaring 
that he could not afford delay. Ihai then paid the debt, accompanying 

the remittance of the money with an angry letter describing it as having been 
advanced by a relative to save him from min. That, in acknowledging the 
receipt, Raybrock had cautioned Ch’ssold to seek to borrow money of him no 
more, as he would never so risk money again. 
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'Before the la^ryer the captain said never a word in reference to these dis- 
coveries. But when the papers had been put back in their box, and he and his 
two companions were -^^ell out of the office, his right leg suffered for it, and he 
said, — 

So far this run’s begun with a fair wind and a prosperous ; for don’t you see 
that all this agrees with that dutiful trust in his father maintained by the slow 
member of the Raybrock family ?” 

AVhether the brothers had seen it before or no, they saw it now. Not that the 
captain gave them much time to contemplate the state of things at their ease, for 
he instantly whipped them into a chaise again, and bore them off to Steepways. 
Although the afternoon was but just beginning to decline when they reached it, 
and it was broad daylight, still they had no difficulty, by dint of muffling the 
returned sailor up, and ascending the village rather than descending it, in reaching 
Tregarthen’s cottage unobserved. Kitty was not visible, and they sui prised Tre- 
garSien sitting writing in the small bay^-wxndow of his little room. 

“ Sir/’ said the captain, instantly shaking hands with him, pen and all, '^I’m 
glad to see you, sir. How do you do, sir ? I told ymu you’d think better of me 
by and by, and I congratulate you on going to do it.” 

Here the captain’s eye fell on Tom Pettifer Ho, engaged in preparing some 
cookery at the fire 

** That cutter,’ said the captain, smiting his leg, “is a born steward, and never 
cught to have been in any other way of life. Stop where you are, Tom, and 
make yourself useful. Now% Tregarthen, I’m going to try a chair.” 

Accordingly the captain drew one close to him, and went on : — 

‘‘This loving member of the Raybrock family you know, sir. This slow 
member of the same family you don’t know, sir. Wa’al, these two are brothers, — 
fact I Hugh’s come to life again, and here he stands. Now see here, my friend ! 
You don’t want to be told that he was cast away, but you do want to be told (for 
tlieie’s a purpose in it) that he w^as cast away with another man. That man by 
name was Lawrence Chssold.” 

At the mention of this name Tregarthen started and changed colour. What’s 
the matter ? ” said the captain. 

‘‘He was a fellow-clerk of mine thiity — ^five-and-thirty — ^j^eais ago.” 

“True,” said the captain, immediately catching at the clew : “Diingworth 
Brothers, Amenca-squaie, London City.”" 

The other started again, nodded, and said, “That was the house.” 

“Now,” pursued the captain, “ between those two men cast away there arose a 
mystery concerning the round sum of five hundred pound.” 

Again Tiegarthen started, changing colour. Again the captain said, “What’s 
the matter ? ” 

As Tregarthen only answered, “Please to go on,” the captain recounted, veiy 
tersely and plainly, the nature of Clissold’s wanderings on the barren island, as 
he had condensed them in his mind from the seafaring man. Tregarthen became 
greatly agitated during this recital, and at length exclaimed, — 

“ Ciissold was the man who mined me ! I have suspected it for many a long 
year, and now I know it,” 

how,” said the captain, drawing his chair still closer to Tregarthen, and 
clapping his hand upon his shoulder, — “how may you know it ” 

“When we were fellow-cleiks,” replied Tregarthen, “in that London house, it 
was one of my duties to enter daily in a certain book an account of the sums 
received that day by the film, and afterward paid into the bankers’. One memor- 
able day, — a Wednesday, the black day of my life, — among the sums I so entered 
was one of five hundred pounds.” 
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I begin to make it out,” said the captain. ‘‘ Yes } ” 

^«It was one of Clissold's duties to copy from this entry a memorandum of the 
sums which the clerk employed to go to the bankers" paid in there. It was my 
duty to hand the money to Clissold ; it was Chssold’s to hand it to the clerk, witi 
that memorandum of his writing. On that Wednesday I entered a sum of five 
hundred pounds received. I handed that sum, as I handed the other sums in the 
day’s entry, to Clissold. I was absolutely certain of it at the time; I have been 
absolutely certain of it ever since. A sum of five hundred pounds was afterwar d 
found by the house to have been that day wanting from the bag, from Clissold’s 
memorandum, and from the entries in my book. Clissold, being questioned, 
stood upon his perfect clearness in the matter, and emphatically declared that he 
asked no better than to be tested by ‘Tregarthen’s book.’ My book was exa- 
mined, and the entry of five hundred pounds was not there.” 

“ How not there,” said the captain, ‘‘when you made it yourself.? ” 

Tregaithen continued : — 

“I was then questioned. Had I made the entry? Ceitainly I had. The 
house produced my book, and it was not there. I could not deny my book ; I 
could not deny my writing. I knew there must be forgery by some one ; but 
the wTiting was wonderfully like mine, and I could impeach no one if the 
house could not. I was required to pay the money back. I did so ; and I left 
the house, almost broken-hearted, rather than remain there, — even if I could have 
done so, — with a dark shadow of suspicion always on me. I returned to my 
native place, Lanrean, and remained there, clerk to a mine, until I was appointed 
to my little post here.” 

w'ell remember,” said the captain, “that I told you that if you had no 
expenence of ill judgments on deceiving appearances, you were a lucky man. 
You went hurt at that, and I see why. I’m sony.” 

“ Thus it IS,” said Tregaithen. “ Of my own innocence I have of ccuise been 
sure ; it has been at once my comfort and my trial. Of Clissold I have always 
had suspicions almost amounting to certainty ; but they have never been confirmed 
until now. For my daughter’s sake and for my own I have carried this subject in 
my own heart, as the only secret of my life, and have long believed that it would 
die with me.” 

“ AVa’al, my good sir,” said the captain cordially, “the present question is, and 
will be long, I hope, l'™g, and not dying. How, here are oui two 

honest fiiends, the lovr g K and the slow\ Here they stand, agreed on 

one point, on which I’d back ’em round the world, and light across it from north 
to south, and then again from east to west, and through it, from your deepest 
Cornish mine to China. It is, that they will never use this same so-often- 
mentioned sum of money, and that restitution of it must be made to you. These 
two, the loving member and the slow, for the sake of the light and of their 
father’s memory, will have it ready for you to-morrow. Take it, and ease their 
minds and mine, and end a most unfort’nate transaction,” 

Tregaithen took the captain by the hand, and gave his hand to each of the 
young men, but positively and finally answered No. He said, they trusted to his 
word, and he was glad of it, and at rest in his mind ; hut there was no proof, and 
the money mast remain as it was. All were very earnest over this ; and earnest- 
ness in men, when they are right and true, is so impressive, that Mr. Pettifer 
deserted his cookery and looked on quite moved. 

“And so,” said the captain, “so we come — as that lawyer-crittur over yonder 
where we were this morning might — to mere proof ; do we ? We must have it ; 
must we ? How ? From this Clissold’s wanderings, and from what you say, it 
ain’t hard to make out that there was a neat forgery of your miting committed by 
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the too smart rowdy that was grease and ashes when I made his acquaintance, and 
a substitution of a forged leaf in your hook for a real and true leaf tom out* 
Now was that real and true leaf tlien and there destroyed ? No, — for says he, in 
his drunken way, he slipped it into a crack in his own desk, because you came 
into tlie office befoie there was time to bum it, and could never get back to it 
aj terwardss Wait a bit Where is tliat desk now ? Do you consider it likely to 
be in Amehca-square, London City ? 

Tiegarthen shook his head. 

The house has not, for yeare, transacted business in that place. I have heard 
of it, and read of it, as removed, enlaiged, eveiy way altered. Things alter so 
fast in these times.” 

Yon think so,” returned the captain, with compassion ; “ but you should come 
over and see me afore you talk about tJiat Wa’al, now. This desk, this paper, 
— this paper, this desk,” said the captain, ruminating and walking about, and 
looking, in his uneasy abstraction, into Mr. Pettifer’s hat on a table, among other 
things. “This desk, this paper, — this paper, this desk,” the captain continued, 
musing and roaming about the room, “I’d give — ” 

However, he gave nothing, but took up his steward’s hat instead, and stood 
looking into it, as if he had just come into churoh. After that he roamed again, 
and again said, “This desk, belonging to this house of Dringworth Brothers, 
America-square, London City — ” 

Mr. Pettifer, still strangely moved, and now more moved than before, cut the 
captain off as he backed across the room, and bespake hiTn thus : — 

“ Captain Jorgan, I have been wishful to engage your attention, but I couldn’t 
do it. I am unwilling to interrupt Captain Jorgan, but I must do it. /Imow 
something about that house.” 

The captain stood stock-still and looked at him, — ^with his (Mr. Pettifer’s) hat 
under his arm. 

“ You’re aware,” pursued his steward, “that I was once in the broking business. 
Captain Jorgan?” 

“I was aware,” said the captain, “that 3'ou had failed in that calling, and in 
half the businesses going, Tom.” 

“ Not quite so, Captain Jorgan ; but I failed in the broking business. I w^as 
partners with my brother, sir. There was a sale of old office furniture at Dring- 
worth Brothers’ when the house was moved fiom America-square, and me and 
my brother made what we call in the trade a Deal there, sir. And I’ll make bold 
to say, sir, that the only thing I ever had from my brother, or from any relation, — 
for my relations have mostly taken property from me instead of giving me any,— 
was an^ old desk we bought at that same sale, wdth a crack in it. My brother 
wouldn’t have given me even that, when we broke partnership, if it had been 
worth anything.” 

“ Where is that desk now ? ” said the captain. 

“ Well, Captain Jorgan,” replied the stewaid, “ I couldn’t say for certain where 
it is now ; but when I saw it last, — ^which was last time we were outward bound,— 
it was at a very nice lady’s at Wapping, along with a little chest of mine which 
was detained for a small matter of a bill owing.” 

The captain, instead of paying that rapt attention to his steward which was 
rendered by the other three persons present, went to Church again, in respect of 
the steward’s hat. And a most especially agitated and memorable face the 
captain produced from it, after a short pause. 

“Now, Tom,” said the captain, “I spoke to you, when we first came here, 
respecting your constitutional weakness on the subject of sunstroke.” 

“You did, sir.” 
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my slow friend,” said the captain, ^‘lend me his arm, or I shall sink 
right back’ards into this blessed steward’s cookery? Now, Tom/* pursued the 
captain, when the required assistance was given, “ on your oath as a steward, 
didn’t you take that desk to pieces to make a better one of it, and put it together 
fresh, — or something of the land ?” 

** On my oath I did, sir,” replied the steward. 

And by the blessing of Heaven, my friends, one and all,” cried the captain, 
radiant with joy, — of the Heaven that put it into this Tom Pettifer’s head to talce 
so much care of his head against the bright sun, — he lined his hat with the 
original leaf in Tregarthen’s writing, — and here it is ! ” 

With that the captain, to the utter destruction of Mr. Pettifer’s favourite hat, 
produced the book-leaf, very much -wom, but still legible, and gave both his legs 
such tremendous slaps that they were heard far off in tlie bay, and never accounted 
for. 

“ A quarter past five p.m.,” said the captain, pulling out liis watch, and that’s 
thirty-three hours and a quarter in all, and a pritty run ! ” 

How they were all overpowered with delight and triumph ; how the money was 
restored, then and there, to Tregarthen ; how Tregardien, then and there, gave it 
all to his daughter; how the captain undertook to go to Bring woith Brothers and 
reestablish the reputation of their forgotten old clerk; how Kitty came in, and 
was nearly tom to pieces, and the marriage w’as reappointed, needs not to be told. 
Nor how’’ she and the young fisherman went home to the post-office to prepare the 
way for the captain’s coming, by declaiing him to be the mightiest of men, who 
had made all tlieir fortunes, — and then dutifully withdrew together, in order that 
he might have the domestic coast entirely to himself. How he availed himself of 
it is all that remains to tell. 

Deeply delighted with his trust, and putting his heait into it, he raised the 
latch of the post-office parlour where Mrs. Raybiock and the young widow sat, 
and said, — 

<‘May I come in?” 

<‘Sure you may, Captain Jorgan!” replied the old lady. “And good reason 
you have to be free of the house, though you have not been too well used in it by 
some who ought to have known better. I ask your paidon.” 

“No you don’t, ma’am,” said the captain, “for I won’t let you. Wa’al, to be 
sure ! ” 

By this time he had taken a chair on the hearth between them. 

“Never felt such an evil spirit in the whole course of my life I There I I tell 
you! I could a’most have cut my own connection. Like the dealei in my 
country, away West, who when he had let himself he outdone in a bargain, said 
to himself, ‘Now I tell you what ! I’ll never speak to you again.’ And he never 
did, but joined a settlement of oysters, and translated the miritiplication table into 
their language, — which is a fact that can be proved. If you doubt it, mention it 
to any oyster you come across, and see if he’ll have the face to contradict it.” 

He took the child from her mother’s lap and set it on his knee. 

“ Not a bit afraid of me now, you see. Knows I am fond of small people. I 
have a child, and she’s a girl, and I sing to her sometimes,” 

“What do you sing? ” asked Margaret. 

“ Not a long song, my dear. 

Played the organ. 

That’s about all. And sometimes I tell her stories, — stories of sailors supposed 
to be lost, and recovered after all hope was abandoned,” Here the captain musingly 
went back to his song, — 
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Silas Jorgan 
Played the organ ; 

repeating it with his eyes on the fire, as he softly danced the child on his knee. 
For he felt that IMargaret had stopped working. 

“Yes,” said the captain, still looldng at the fire, make up stories and tell 
*em to that child. Stories of ship’WTreck on desert islands, and long delay in 
getting back to civilised lands. It is to stories the like of that, mostly, that 

Silas Jorgan 
Plays the organ.’* 

There was no light in the room hut the light of the fire; for the shades of 
night were on the village, and the stars had begun to peep out of the sky one by 
one, as the houses of the village peeped out from among the foliage when the 
night departed. The captain felt that Margaret’s eyes were upon him, and 
thought it discreetest to keep his own eyes on the fire. 

“Yes; I make ’em up,” said the captain. “I make up stories of brothers 
brought together by the good providence of God, — of sons brought back to 
mothers, husbands brought back to wives, fathers raised from the deep, for little 
children like herself.” 

Mai-garet’s touch was on his arm, and he could not choose but look round now. 
Next moment her hand moved imploringly to his breast, and she was on her 
knees before him, — supporting the mother, who was also kneeling. 

“What’s the matter ? ” said the captain, “What’s the matter ? 

Silas Jorgan 
Played Ihe — 

Their looks and tears were too much for him, and he could not finish the song, 
short as it was. 

“Mistress Margaret, you have borne rll fortune well. Could you bear good 
fortune equally well, if it was to come ? ” 

“I hope so. I thankfully and humbly and earnestly hope so ! ” 

“ Wa’al, my dear,” said the captain, p’r’haps it has come. He’s — don’t be 
frightened — shall I say the word — ” 

“Alive?” 

“Yes'” 

The thanks they feiwently addressed to Heaven were again too much for the 
captain, who openly took out his handkerchief and dried Iris eyes. 

“ He’s no further off,” resumed the captain, “ than my country. Indeed, he’s 
no further off than his own native country. To tell you the truth, he’s no further 
off than Falmouth. Indeed, I doubt if he’s quite so fur. Indeed, if you was 
sure you could hear it nicely, and I was to do no more than whistle for him — ” 

The captain’s trust was discharged. ^ A rush came, and they were all together 
again. 

This was a fine opportunity for Tom Pettifer to appear with a tumbler of cold 
water, and he presently appeared with it, and administered it to the ladies ; at 
the same time soothing them, and composing their dresses, exactly as if they 
had been passengers crossing the Channel. The extent to which the captain 
slapped his legs, when Mr. Pettifer acquitted himself of this act of stewardship, 
could have been thoroughly appreciated by no one but himself ; inasmuch as he 
must have slapped them black and blue, and tliey must have smarted emer.dr'”.cly. 

He couldn’t stay for the wedding, having a few appointments to ki'cp n t.:o 
irreconcilable distance of about four thousand miles. So next morning all the 
village cheered h^m up to the level ground above, and there he shook hands with 
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a complete Census of ffs and invited the whole, without exception, to 

come and stay several -nm at Salem, Mas<5., TJ.S, And there as he 

bt;od on the spot where he had seen that little golden picture of love and parting, 
and from which he could that morning contemplate another golden picture wi3i 
a vista of golden years in it, little Kitty put her arms around his neck, and liissed 
him on both his bronzed cheeks, and laid her pretty face upon his storm-beaten 
breast, in sight of all, — ashamed to have called such a noble captain names. 
And there the captain weaved his hat over his head three final times ; and there he 
was last seen, going away accompanied by Tom Pettifer Ho, and canying his 
hands in his pockets. And there, before that ground was softened with the 
fallen leaves of three more summers, a rosy little boy took his first unsteady run 
to a fair young mother’s breast, and the name of that infant fisherman was 
Jorgan Raybrock. 
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TOM TIDDLER’S GROUND. 

xN THREE CHAPTERS * 


I. 

PICKING UP SOOT AND CINDERS. 

** And why Tom Tiddler’s giound ? ” asked the Traveller. 

“Because he scatters halfpence to Tramps and such -like,” returned the Land- 
lord, “ and of course they pick ’em up. And this being done on his land 
(which it zs his own land, you obseiwe, and were his family’s before him), why it 
is but regarding the halfpence as gold and silver, and turning the ownership of the 
property a bit round your finger, and there you have the name of the children’s 
game complete. And it’s appropriate too,” said the Landlord, with his favourite 
action of stooping a little, to look across the table out of window at vacancy, 
under the window-blind which -was half drawn down. “ Leastwise it has been 
so considered by many gentlemen which have paitook of chops and tea in the 
present humble parlour.” 

The Traveller was partaking of chops and tea in the present humble parlour, 
and the Landlord’s shot wsls fired obliquely at him. 

“ And you call him a Hermit ? ” said, the Traveller*. 

“ They call him such,” leturned the Landlord, evading personal le&ponsibility ; 
“ he is in general so considered.” 

“ What zs a Hermit ? ” asked the Traveller. 

“What IS it ?’ ’ repeated the Landlord, drawing his hand across his chin, 

“ Yes, what is it ? ” 

The Landlord stooped again, to get a more comprehensive view of vacancy 
under the window-blind, and — with an asphyxiated appearance on him as one 
unaccustomed to definition— made no answer, 

“ I’ll tell you what I suppose it 'to be,” said the Traveller. “ An abominably 
diity thing.” 

“ Mr. Mopes is dirty, it cannot be denied,” said the Landlord, 

“ Intolerably conceited.” 

“!Mr ;Mopcs is vain of the life he leads, some do say,” replied the Landlord, 
as another concession. 

“A slothful, unsavoury, nasty reversal of the laws of human nature,” said the 

* The original has seven chapters j but those not ‘printed here were ^?ot written by 
Mr. Dickens, c 
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Traveller ; “ and for tlie sake of God’s working world and its wholesomeness, 
both moral and physical, I would put the thing on the treadmill (if I had my 
wav) wherever I found it ; whether on a pillar, or in a hole ; whether on Tom 
Tiddlei’s ground, or the Pope of Rome’s ground, or a Hindoo fakeer’s ground, 
or any other ground.” 

don’t know about putting hir. Slopes on the treadmill,” said the Landlord, 
shaking his head very senously. ** There ain’t a doubt but what he has got landed 
property.” 

“ How far may it be to this said Tom Tiddler’s ground asked the Traveller. 

“ Put it at five mile,” returned the Landlord. 

Well! When I have done my breakfast,” said the Traveller, I’ll go there. 
I came over here this morning, to find it out and see it. ” 

“Many does,” observed the Landlord. 

The conversation passed, in the Midsummer weather of no remote year of 
grace, down among the pleasant dales and trout-streams of a green English 
county. No matter what count}’. Enough that you may hunt there, shoot there, 
fish there, traverse long grass-growm Roman roads there, open ancient barrows 
there, see many a square mile of richly cultivated land there, and hold Arcadian 
talk with a bold peasantry, theii country's pride, who will tell you (if you want 
to laiow) how pastoral housekeeping is done on nine shillings a week. 

Mr. Traveller sat at his breakfast -in the little sanded parlour of the Peal of 
Bells village alehouse, with the dew and dust of an early walk upon his shoes — 
an early walk by road and meadow and coppice, that had sprinkled him bounti- 
fully with little blades of grass, and scraps of new hay, and with leaves both 
young and old, and with other such fragi-ant tokens of the freshness and wealth 
of summer. The window through which the landlord had concentrated his gaze 
upon vacancy was shaded, because the morning sun was hot and bright on the 
village street. The village street was like most other village streets : wide for 
its height, silent for its size, and (^owsy in the dullest degree. The quietest 
little dwellings with the largest of window-shutters (to shut up Nothing as care- 
fully as if it w’ere the Mint, or the Bank of England) had called in the Doctor’s 
house so suddenly, that his brass door-plate and three stoiies stood among them as 
conspicuous and different as the Doctor himself in his broadcloth, among the 
smock-frocks of his patients. The village residences seemed to have gone to law 
■with a similar absence of consideration, for a score of weak little lath-and-plaster 
cabins clung in confusion about the Attorney’s red-brick house, which, with 
glaring door-steps and a mo.«?t terrific scraper, seemed to serve all manner of 
ejectments upon them. They W’ere as various as labourers — high-shouldered, 
wry-necked, one-eyed, goggle-eyed, squinting, bow-legged, knock-knee’d, rheu- 
matic, crazy. Some of the small tradesmen’s houses, such as the crockery-shop 
and the harness-makers, had a Cyclops window in the middle of the gable, within 
an inch or two of its apex, suggesting that some forlorn ruial Prentice must 
wriggle himself into that apartment horizontally, when he retired to rest, after 
the manner of the W’oim. So bountiful in its abundance was the surrounding 
counti-}’, and so lean and scant the village, that one might have thought tlie 
village had sown and planted everything it once possessed, to convert the same 
into crops. This would account for the bareness of the little shops, the bareness 
of the few boaids and ti-estles designed for market purposes in a comer of the 
street, the bareness of the obsolete Inn and Inn Yard, with the ominous inscrip- 
tion “ Excise Office ” not yet faded out from the gateway, as indicating the very 
last thing that poverty could get rid of. This would also account for the 
determined abandonment of the village by one stray dog, fast lessening in the 
yeispecfive wkere the white posts and the pond were, and w^ould explain his 
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conduct on the hjpothesis that he was going (through the act of suicide) to 
comert himself into manure, and become a part proprietor in turnips or mangold- 
wurzel- 

Mr, Traveller having finished his breakfast and paid his moderate score, walked 
out to the threshold of the Peal of Bells, and, thence directed by the pointing 
finger of his host, betook himself towards the ruined hermitage of Mr. Mopes the 
hermit. 

For, Mr. Mopes, by suffering everything about him i.' go to ruin, and by 
dressing himself in a blanket and skewer, and by steepmg himself in soot and 
grease and other nastiness, had acquired great renown in all that country-side — 
far greater renown than he could ever have won foi himself, if his career had been 
that of any ordinary Christian, or decent Hottentot. He had even blanketed and 
skewered and sooted and greased himself, into the London papers. And it was 
curious to find, as Mr. Traveller found by stopping for a new direction at this 
farm-house or at that cottage as he went along, with how much accuracy the 
morbid Mopes had counted on the weakness of his neighbours to embellish him. 
A mist of home-brewed marvel and romance surrounded Mopes, in which (as in 
all fogs) the real proportions of the real object were extravagantly heightened. 
He had murdered his beautiful beloved in a fit of jealousy and was doing penance; 
he had made a vow under the influence of grief ; he had made a vow under the 
influence of a fatal accident ; he had made a vow under the influence of religion ; 
he had made a vow under the influence of diink ; lie had made a vow under the 
influence of disappointment j he had never made any vow, but ‘*had got led into 
it ” by the possession of a mighty and most awful secret ; he was enormously rich, 
he was stupendously charitable, he was profoundly learned, he saw specties, he 
knew and could do all kinds of wonders. Some said he went out every night, 
and was met by teirified wayfarers stalking along dark roads, otheis said he never 
went out, some knew his penance to be nearly expired, otheis had positive infor- 
mation that his seclusion was not a penance at all, and would never expire but 
with himself. Even, as to the easy facts of how old he was, or how long be Iiad 
held verminous occupation of his blanket and skewer, no consistent infoimation 
was to be got, from those who must know if they would. He was represented as 
being all the ages between five-and-twenty and sixty, and as having been a hermit 
seven 3 ears, twelve, tw'enty, thirt}’, — though twenty, on the whole, appeared the 
favourite term. 

Well, w’ell ! ’’ said Mr, Traveller. “At any late, let us see what a real live 
Hermit looks like.” 

So, Mr. Traveller went on, and on, and on, until he came to Tom Tiddler’s 
Ground. 

It was a nook in a rustic by-road, which the genius of Mopes had laid waste as 
completely, as if he had been born an Emperor and a Conqueror. Its centre 
object was a dwelling-house, sufficiently substantial, all the window-glass of 
■which had been long ago aboli*:hcd bv Ire irerms of Mopes, and all the 

windows of which were barred across am..: ir.i-'l i i .< of trees nailed over them 
on the outside, A rickyard, hip-high i ■ v . .k‘ and ruin, contained out- 

buildings, from which the thatch had lightly fluttered away, on all the winds of 
all the seasons of the year, and from which the planks and beams had heavily 
dropped and rotted. The frosts and damps of winter, and the heats of summer, 
had warped what wreck lemained, so that not a post or a board retained the posi- 
tion it was meant to hold, but everything w'as twisted from its putpo=c, like its 
owner, and degraded and debased. In this homestead of the sluggard, behind 
the ruined hedge, and sinking away among the niir.evl grass and the nettles, were 
the last perishing fragments of certain ricks ; which had gradually mildewed and 
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colIap:-eJ, until tliey looked like mounds of lolten honeycomb, oi diity sponge. 
Tom Tiddlei’s ground could even show its ruined watei ; for, lliere was a slimy 
pond into -which a tree or two had fallen — one soppy trunk and branches lay aciobs 
it then — which in its accumulation of stagnant weed, and in its black decomposi- 
tion, and m all its foulness and filth, w’as almost comforting, regarded as the only 
water that could ha\ e reflected the shameful place without seeming polluted by 
that low office. 

Mr. Tiavellei looked all around him on Tom Tiddler’s ground, and his glance 
at last encountered a dusky Tinker lying among the weeds and lank grass, in the 
shade of the dwelling-house. A rough -walking-staff lay on the ground by 
his side, and his head rested on a small wallet. He met Mr. Traveller’s eye without 
lifting up his head, merely depressing his chm a little (for he was lying on 
Ms back) to get a better view of him. 

‘‘ Good day ! ” said Mr. Traveller. 

Same to you, if you lilie it,” returned the Tinker. 

“ 'DorOt^oii like it ? It’s a very fine day.” 

“ I ain’t partickler in weather,” returned the Tinker, with a yawn. 

Mr. Traveller had wallied up to where he lay, and was looking down at Mm. 

This is a curious place,” said hlr. Traveller. 

“ Ay, I suppose so ! ” returned the Tinlcer. Tom Tiddler’s ground, they call 
this.” 

“ Are you well acquainted with it ” 

Never saw it afoie to-day,” said the Timcer, with another yawn, ** and don’t 
caie if I never see it again. There w»as a man here just now, told me what it was 
called. If you want to see Tom himself, you must go in at that gate.” He 
faintly indicated with his chin a little mean ruin of a wooden gate at the side of 
the house. 

“ Have you seen Tom ? ” 

No, and I ain't paiticlder to see him. I can see a dirty man anj^where.” 

“ He does not live in the house, then ? ” said 3klr. Traveller, casting his eyes 
upon the house anew. 

‘‘The man said,” returned the Tinker, rather ir-ritably, — “ him as was here just 
now, — ‘ this what you’re a lying on, mate, is Tom Tiddler’s ground. And if you 
want to see Tom,’ he says, ‘ you must go in at that gate.’ The man come out 
at that gate himself, and he ought to know%” 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Traveller. 

'• Thougl], perhaps,” exclaimed the Tinker, so struck by the brightness of his 
own idea, that it had the electric effect upon Mm of causing him to lift up his 
head an inch or so, “perhaps he w^as a liar ! He told some rum’uns — ^him as was 
here just now, did about this place of Tom’s. He says — ^him as was here just now 
— ‘ When Tom shut up the house, mate, to go to rack, the beds was left, all 
made, like as if somebody was a-going to sleep in every bed. And if you was to 
waUc through tlie bedrooms now, you’d see the ragged mouldy bedclothes a 
heaving and a heaving like seas. And a heaving and a heavmg -with what ? ’ he 
says. ‘ Why, with the rats under ’em.’ ” 

“I -wish I had seen that man,” Mr. Traveller remarked. 

“ You’d have been welcome to see Mm instead of me seeing Mm,” growled the 
Tinker ; “ for he was a long-winded one.” 

Not without a sense of injury in the remembrance, the Tinlcer gloomily closed 
Ms eyes. hir. Traveller, deeming the Tinker a short-winded one, from whom no 
further breath of information was to be derived, betook Mmself to the gate. 

Swung upon its rusty binges, it admitted Mm into a yard in which there was 
nothing to be seen but an outhouse attached to the ruined building, with a barred 
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window in it. As there were traces of many recent footsteps nnJer this window, 
and as it was a low window, and unglazed, }klr. Traveller made bold to peep 
within the bars. And there to be sure he had a real live Hennit before him, and 
could judge licw the real dead Hermits used to look. 

He was lying on a bank of soot and cinders, on the floor, in fiont of a rusty 
fireplace. There was nothing else in the dark little kitchen, or scuileiy, or what- 
ever his den had been originally used as, but a table with a litter of old bottles on 
it. A rat made a clatter among these bottles, jumped down, and ran over the real 
live Hermit on his way to his hole, or the man in ///V hole would not have been 
so easily discernible. ” Tickled in the face by the rat’s tail, the o^\ner of Tom 
Tiddler’s ground opened his eyes, saw Mr. Traveller, started up, and sprang to 
the window*. 

Humph I ” thought Mr. Traveller, retiiing a pace or t\vo from the bais. A 
compound of Newgate, Bedlam, a Debtors’ Puson in the worst time, a chimney- 
sweep, a mudlark, and the Noble Savage ! A nice old familv, the Hermit family. 
Hah ! 

jNIr. Tiaveller thought this, as he silently confronted tlie sooty object in the 
blanket and skewer (in sober truth it wore nothing else), with the matted hair 
and the staling eyes. Further, Mr. Traveller thought, as the eye smweyed him 
with a veiy* obvious curiosity in ascertaining the effect they produced, “Vanit}% 
vanity, vanity 1 Verily, all is vanity ! ” 

“ \^at is your name, sir, and where do you come from ? asked iMr. Mopes 
the Hennit — with an air of authority, but in the ordinary human speech of one 
who has been to school. 

Mr. Traveller answered the inquiries. 

“ Did you come here, sir, to see fne i ” 

“ I did. I heard of you, and I came to see you. — I know you lilce to be seen.*^ 
Mr. Traveller coolly threw the last words m,'as a matter of course, to forestall- 
an. affectation of resentment or objection that he saw rising beneath the grease 
and grime of the face. They had their effect. 

“ So,*’ said the Hermit, after a momentary silence, unclasping the bars by w’^hich 
he had previously held, and seating himself behind them on the ledge of the 
window, wdth his bare legs and feet crouched up, “ you know I like to be 
seen t ” 

Mr. Traveller looked about him for something to sit on, and, obser\'ing a billet 
of wood in a comer, brought it near the window. Deliberately seating himself 
upon it, he answeied, “Just so.” 

Each looked at the other, and each appeared to take some pains to get the 
measure of the other. 

“Then you have come to ask me wdiy I lead this life,” said the Hermit, 
fi owning in a stormy manner. “I never tell that to any human being. I will 
not be asked that.” 

“ Certainly you will not be asked that by me,” said ilr. Traveller, “ for I have 
not the slightest desire to know.” 

“ You are an uncouth man,” said Mr. Mopes the Heimit. 

“ You are another,” said Mr. Traveller. 

The Hermit, who was rl.'':"''}’ in the habit of oveiawing his visitors with the 
novelty of his filth and : and skewer, glared at his piesent visitor in 

some discomfiture and surprise : as if he had taken aim at him with a sure gun„ 
and his piece had missed fire. 

“ Why do you come here at all ? ” he asked, after a pause. 

“Upon my life,” said Mr. Traveller, “I w^as made to ask myself that very 
question only a few minutes ago— by a Tinker too,*' 
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As he glanced towards the gate in sapng it, the Hermit glanced in thai 

direction like^nse. ^ „ -j Tir 

Yes. He is Ijing on his back in the sunlight outside,” said Mr. Traveller, 
as if he had been asked concerning the man, “ and he won’t come in ; for he sap 
—and really vciy’ reasonably—' AVhat should I come in for ? I can see a diit} 
man anywhere.’ ” - ^ , « - , , 

“You are an insolent person. Go away fiom my pi emises. Go ! ” said the 
Heimit, in an imperious and angiy tone. 

“ Come, come ! ” returned 'Mr. Traveller, quite undisturbed. ‘‘ This is a little 
too much. You are not going to call yourself clean ? Look at youi legs. ^ And 
as to these being your premises : — they aie in far too disgtaceful a condition to 
claim an"*’ pririlege of ownership, or anything else.” 

The bvianced down from hLs window-ledge, and cast himself on his bed 

of soot and cinders. 

am not going,” said Mr. Traveller, glancing in after him ; -'you won’t get 
rid of me in that way. You had bettei come and talk.” 

“ I won’t talk,” said the Hermit, flouncing lound to get his back towaids the 
window. 

“ Then I will,” said Mr- Tiaveller. TMiy should 3'ou take it ill that I have 
no curiosity to know whv vou live this highly absurd and highly indecent life ? 
WTien I contemplate a man in a state of disease, surely there is no moral obliga- 
tion on me to be anxious to know how he took it.” 

After a short silence, the Hermit bounced up again, and came back to the 
barred window. 

“ What ? You are not gone ? ” he said, affecting to have supposed that he was. 

*^Nor going, Ivlr. Traveller replied : I design to pass this summer day here.” 

^ “ How dare you come, sir, upon my premises ” the Heniiit was returning, 

w'hen his visitor interrupted him. 

“ Really, you know, you must not talk about your premises. I cannot allow 
such a place as this to be dignified with the name of premises.” 

^‘PIow dare you,” said the Hermit, shaking his bars, ^'comc in at my gate, to 
taunt me with being in a diseased state } ” 

Why, Lord bless my soul,” returned the other, very composedly, ^‘you have 
not the face to say that you are in a wholesome state } Do allow me^ again to 
call your attention to your legs. Scrape j^omself r-.ywbc’c —with — and 

then tell me you are in a wholesome state. The fr'.c. is, il:. l'. vou are 

not only a Nuisance ” 

A Nuisance ? ” repeated the Hermit, fiercely. 

' ^ Wliat is a place in this obscene state of dilapidation but a Nuisance ? What 
is a man in your obscene state of dilapidation but a Nuisance ? Then, as you 
very well know, you cannot do wrtliout an audience, and your audience is a 
Nuisance. You attract all the disreputable vagabonds and prowlers within ten 
miles around, by exhibiting yourself to them in that objectionable blanket, and by 
throwing copper money among tliem, and giving them drink out of those very 
dirty jars and bottles that I see in there (their stomachs need be strong!); ana 
in short,” said Mr. Traveller, summing up in a quietlj- and comfortably settled 
manner, ‘‘you are a Nuisance, and this kennel is a Nuisance, and the audience 
that 3'ou cannot possibly dispense with is a Nuisance, and the Nuisance is not 
merely a local Nui&ance,* becauifO it is a general Nuisance to know that there can 
"be such a Nuisance left in civilisation so very long after its time.” 

“ Will you go away ? I have a gun in here,” said the Hermit, 

« Pooh ! ” 

“ I have I ” 
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** ITow, I put it to you. Did I say you had not ? And as to going away, 
didn^t I say I am not going awaj’ ? You have made me forget where I was. I 
now remember that I w'as remarking on your conduct being a Nuisance. More- 
over, it is in the last and lowest degree inconsequent foolishness and weakness.*^ 

‘‘ Weakness ? ” echoed the Hermit. 

“Weakness,” said 2^Ir, Traveller, with his former comfortably settled iinal air. 

“ I weak, you fool t ” cried the Hei*mit, “ I, who have held to my purpose, and 
my diet, and my only bed there, all these years ? ” 

The more the years, the weaker you,” returned Mr. Traveller, “ Though the 
years are not so many as folks say, and as you willingly talce credit for. The 
crust upon your face is thick and dark, Mr, Slopes, but I can see enough of you 
through it, to see that 5-ou are still a young man.” 

“Inconsequent foolishness is lunacy, I suppose said the Hermit. 

“ I suppose it is very like it,” answered Mr. Tiavellei. 

^*Do I conveise like a lunatic ? ” 

“One of us two must have a stiong presumption against him of being one, 
whether or no. Either the clean and decorously clad man, 01 the dirty and 
indecorously clad man. I don’t say which.” 

“ Why, you self-sufficient bear,” said the Hermit, “ not a day passes but I am 
justified m my pmpose by the conversations I hold here ; not a day passes but I 
am shown, by everj’thing I hear and see here, how right and strong I am in 
holding my purpose.” 

Mr. Traveller, lounging easily on his billet of wood, took out a pocket pipe 
and began to fill it. “ Now, that a man,” he said, sumniei sky 

as he did so, “ that a man — even behind bars, in a '/'a:'’ ^ skewer — should 
tell me that he can see, fiom day to day, any orders or conditions of men, women, 
or children, who can by any possibility teach him that it is anything but the 
miserablest drivelling for a human creature to quarrel with his social nature — not 
to go so far as to say, to renounce his common human decency, for that is an 
exti-eme case ; or who can teach him that he can in any wise separate himself 
from his kind and the habits of his kind, Avithout becoming a deteriorated spectacle 
calculated to give the Devil (and perhaps the monkeys) pleasme, — ^is something 
wonderful! I repeat,” said Mr. Traveller, beginning to smoke, “the unreasoning 
hardihood of it is something wonderful — even in a man with the dirt upon him 
an inch or two thick — ^behind bars — in a blanliet and skeAver ! ” 

The Hermit looked at him in-esolutely, and retired to his soot and cindsi's and 
lay doAvn, and got up again and came to the bars, and again looked at him 
irresolutely, and finally said with sharpness : “ I don’t like tobacco.” 

I don’t like dirt,” rejoined Mr. Traveller ; “ tobacco is an excellent disin- 
fectant. We shall both be the better for my pipe. It is my intention to sit here 
through this summer day, until that blessed summer sun sinks low in the west, 
and to show yon what a poor creature you are, through the lips of every chance 
wayfarer who may come in at your gate.” , 

“ What do you mean ? ” inquired the Hermit, Avith a furious air. 

“ I mean that yonder is your gate, and there are you, and here am I ; I mean 
that I know it to be a moral that any peison can stray in at that 

gate from any point of the v .mp, -s, v.iih rny sort of experience, gamed at first 
hand, or derir’ed from another, that can confute me and justify you.” 

“You are an arrogant and boastful hero,” said the Hermit. “ I'ou think 
yourself p'*ofcv"cry Avise.” 

“ Bah"; 1 l.l.' Mr. Traveller, quietly smoldng. “ There is little AAdsdom in 
knowing that every man must be up and doing, and tliat all mankind aie made 
dependent on one another.” 
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** You have companions outside,’* said the Hermit. “I am not to be imposed 
upon by your assumed confidence in the people who may enter.** 

“A depraved distrust,” returned the visitor, compassionately raising his eye- 
brows, of course belongs to your state. I can’: help that.'* 

“ Do you mean to tell me you have no confederates ? ” 

I mean to tell you nothing but what I have told you. Wliat I have told you 
is, that it is a moral impossibUity that any son or daughter of Adam can stand on 
this giound that I put my foot on, or on any ground that mortal treads, and 
gainsay the healthy tenure on which we hold our existence.** 

Which is,” sneered the Hermit, “ according to you — ** 

** Which is,’* returned the other, according to Eternal Providence, that we 
must arise and wash our faces and do our gregarious work and act and re-act on 
one another, leawng only the idiot and the palsied to sit blinking in the comer. 
Come 1 ” .''•'ost'-rphi^-rg the gate. "Open Sesame! Show his eyes and grieve 
his heait ! I clun’c cai^ who comes, for I know what must come of it ! ’* 

With that, he faced round a little on his billet of wood towards the gate ; and 
Mr. Mopes, the Hermit, after two or three ridiculous bounces of indecision at his 
bed and back again, submitted to what he could not help himself against, and 
coiled himself on his window-ledge, holding to his bars and looking out rather 
anxiously. 


VI. 

PICKING UP MISS KIMMEENS. 

The day was by this time waning, when the gate again opened, and, with the 
brilliant golden light that streamed from the declining sun and touched the very 
bars of the sooty cieature’s den, there passed m a litUe child; a little girl with 
beautiful bright hair. She wore a plain straw hat, had a door-key in her hand, 
and tripped towards Mr. Traveller as if she were pleased to see him and were 
going to repose some childish confidence in him, when she caught sight of the 
figure behind the bars, and started back in terror. 

" Don’t be alarmed, darling ! ** said Mr. Traveller, taking her by the hand. 

" Oh, but I don’t like it ! ” urged the shrinldng child ; " it’s dreadful.” 

" Well ! I don’t like it either,” said Mr. Traveller. 

" Who has put it there ? ** asked the little girl. " Does it bite ? ” 

" No, — only barks. But can’t you make up your mind to see it, my dear ? * ’ For 
she was coveting her eyes. 

** O no no no ! ” returned the child. " I cannot bear to look at it ! ’* 

Mr. Traveller turned his head towards liis friend in there, as much as to ask 
him how he liked that instance of his success, and then took the child out at the 
still open gate, and stood talking to her for some half an hour in the mellow sun- 
light. At length he returned, encouragmg her as she held his arm with both her 
hands ; and laying his protecting hand upon her head and smoothing her pretty 
hair, he addressed his friend behind the bars as follows : 

Miss Pupford’s establishment for six young ladies of tender years, is an esta- 
blishment of a compact nature, an establishment in miniature, quite a pocket 
establishment. Miss Pupford, Miss Pupford’s assistant with the Parisian accent. 
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Miss Pupford’s cook, and IMiss Fupford’s housemaid, complete what Miss Pupford 
calls the educational and domestic staff of her Lilliputian College. 

Miss Pupford is one of the most amiable of her sex ; it necessarily follows that 
she possesses a sweet temper, and would own to the possession of a great deal of 
sentiment if she considered it quite reconcilable with her duty to parents. Deem- 
ing it not in the bond. Miss Pupford keeps it as far out of sight as she can — 
which (God bless her !) is not very far. 

Miss Pupford’s assistant with the Parisian accent, may be regarded as in some 
sort an inspired lady, for she never conversed with a Parisian, and was never out 
of Kngland — except once in the pleasure-boat Lively, in the foreign waters that 
ebb and flow two miles off ^Margate at high water. Even under those geographi- 
cally favourable circumstances for the acquisition of the French language in its 
utmost politeness and purity, Miss Pupford’s assistant did not fully pro& by the 
opportunity; for the pleasure-boat, Lively, so strongly asserted its title to its name 
on that occasion, that she was reduced to the condition of lying in the bottom of 
the boat pickling in brine — as if she were being salted down for the use of the 
Navy — undergoing at the same time great mental alarm, corporeal distress, and 
clear-starching derangement. 

When Miss Pupford and her assistant first foregathered, is not known to men, 
or pupils. But, it was long ago. A belief would have established itself among 
pupils that the two once went to school together, were it not for the difficulty and 
audacity of imagining AEiss Pupford bom without mittens, and without a front, 
and without a bit of gold wire among her front teeth, and without little dabs of 
powder on her neat little face and nose. Indeed, whenever Miss Pupford gives a 
little lecture on the mythology of the misguided heathens (always carefully exclud- 
ing Cupid from reco^tion), and tells how Minerva sprang, perfectly equipped, 
from the brain of Jupiter, she is half supposed to hint, “ So I myself came into 
the world, completely up in Pinnock, Mangnall, Tables, and the use of the Globes.’^ 

Howbeit, Miss Pupford and Miss Pupford’s assistant are old old friends. And 
it is tliought by pupils that, after pupils are gone to bed, they even call one 
another by their Christian names in the quiet fittle parlour. For, once upon a 
time on a thunderous afternoon, when Miss Pupford fainted away without notice. 
Miss Pupford’s assistant (never heard, before or since, to addiess her otherwise 
than as Miss Pupford) ran to her, crying out “ My dearest Euphemia ! ” And 
Euphemia is^ Miss Pupford’s Christian name on the sampler (date picked out) 
hanging up in the College-hall, where the two peacocks, terrified to death by 
some German text that is waddling down hill after them out of a cottage, are- 
scuttling away to hide their profiles in two immense bean-stalks growing out of 
flower-pots. 

Also, there is a notion latent among pupils, that Miss Pupford was once in love,, 
and that the beloved object still moves upon this ball. Also, that he is a public 
character, and a pe^'^onage of vast consequence. Also, that Miss Pupford’s assistant 
knows all about it. For, sometimes of an afternoon when Miss Pupford has been 
reading the paper through her little gold eye-glass (it is necessary to read it on the 
spot, as the boy calls for it, with ill-conditioned punctuality, in an hour), she has 
become agitated, and has said to her assistant G ! ” Then Miss Pupford’s 
assistant has gone to Miss Pupford, and Miss Pupford has pointed out, with her 
eye-glass, G in the paper, and then Miss Pupford’s assistant has read about G, and 
has^ shown sympathy. So stimulated has the pupil-mind been in its time to 
curiosity on the subject of G, that once, under temporary circumstances favourable 
to the bold sally, one fearless pupil did actually obtain possession of the paper, 
and range all over it in search of G, who had been discovered therein by Miss 
Pupford not ten minutes before. But no G could'-be identified, excegt one capital 
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oifender who had been executed in a state of gieat hardihood, and it was not to 
be supposed that Miss Pupford could ever have loved Mm, Besides, he couldn’t 
be always being executed. Besides, he got into the paper again, alive, within a 
month. 

On the whole, it is suspected by the pupU-mind that G is a *shcrt chubby old gentle- 
man, with little black sealing-wax boots up to his knees, v.hoin a -’“'.iply oh- c; van: 
pupil. Miss Linx, when she once went to Tunbridge Wells with Miss Pupford for 
the holidays, reported on her return (privately and confidentially) to have seen 
come capering up to hliss Pupford on the Promenade, and to have detected in 
the act of squeezing Miss Pupford’s hand, and to have heard pronounce the 
words, “ Cruel Euphemia, ever thine ! ” — ^or something like that. MSss Linx 
hazarded a guess that he might be House of Commons, or Money Market, or 
Court Circular, or Fashionable Movements ; which would account for his getting 
into the paper so often. But, it was fatally objected by the pupil-mind, that none 
of those notabilities could possibly be spelt with a G. 

There are other occasions, closely watched and perfectly comprehended by the 
pupil-mind, when Miss Pupford impaits with mystery to her assistant that there 
is special excitement in the morning paper. These occasions are, when Miss 
Pupford finds an old pupil coming out under tlie head of Births, or Maniages. 
Affectionate tears are invariably seen in Miss Pupford’s meek little eyes when this 
is the case ; and the pupil-m’ud, that its order has distinguished itself 

— though the fact is never by 'W-' Pupford — ^becomes elevated, and, 

feels that it likewise is reserved for greatness. 

Miss Pupford’s assistant widi the Parisian, accent has a little moie bone than 
kliss Pupford, but is of the same trim orderly diminutive cast, and, from long 
contemplation, admiration, and imitation of hliss Pupford, has grown like her. ► 
Being entirely devoted to Miss Pupford, and having a pretty talent for pencil- 
drawing, she once made a portrait of that lady : which was so instantly identified 
and hailed by the pupils, that it was done on stone at five shillings. Suiely the 
softest and milkiest stone that ever was quarried, received that likeness of Miss 
Pupford ! The lines of her placid little nose are so undecided in it that strangeis 
to the work of art are observed to be exceedingly perplexed as to wheic the nose 
goes to, and involuntarily feel their own noses in a disconceited manner. Miss 
Pupford being represented in a state of dejection at an open window, ruminating 
over a bowd of gold fish, the pupil-mind has settled that the bowl was piesented' 
by G, and that he wreathed the bowl with flowers of soul, and that Miss Pupford 
is depicted as waiting for him on a memorable occasion when he was behind his 
time. 

The approach of the last Midsummer holidays had a particular interest for the, 
pupil-mind, by reason of its Imowing that Miss Pupford was bidden, on the 
second day of those holidays, to the nuptials of a former pupil. As it was impos- 
sible to conceal tlie fact — so extensive were the dress-making preparations — Mias , 
Pupford openly announced it. But, she held it due to parents to make the» 
announcement with an air of gentle melancholy, as if marriage were (as indeed 
exceptionally has been) rather a calamity. With an air of softened resignation 
and pity, therefore. Miss Pupford went on with her preparations : and meanwhile 
no pupil ever went up-stairs, or came down, without peeping in at the door of/ 
Miss Pupford’b bedroom (when Miss Pupford wasn’t there), and bringing bacS' 
some suiprising intelligence concerning the bonnet. 

The extensive preparations being completed on the day before the holidays, an 
unanimous entreaty was preferred to Miss Pupford by the pupil-mind — finding 
expression through Miss Pupford’s assistant— that she would deign to appear % 
all her splendour. Miss Pupford consenting, presented a lovely spectacle. Ai^' 
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although the oldest pupil was baiely tliirteen, every one of the six became in two 
minutes perfect in the shape, cut, colour, price, and quality, of every article Miss 
Pupford wore* 

Thus delightfully ushered in, the holidays began* Five of the six pupils liissed 
little Kitty Kimmeens twenty times over fround total, one hundred times, for she 
was very popular), and so went home. 2.1:::': K.I:iy Kimmeens remained behind, 
for her relations and friends were all in InJi-., away. A self-helpful steady 
little child is Miss Kitty Kimmeens : a dimpled child too, and a loring. 

So, the great marriage-day came, and hliss Pupford, quite as much fluttered as 
any bride could be (G ! thought Miss Kitty Kimmeens), went away, splendid to 
behold, in the carriage that was sent for her. But not Miss Pupford only went 
away ; for Miss Pupford’s assistant went away with her, on a dutiful visit to an 
aged uncle — though surely the venerable gentleman couldn’t live in the galleiy of 
the church where the marriage was to be, thought hliss Kitty Kimmeens — and 
yet Miss Pupford’s assistant had let out that she was going there. Where the 
cook was going, didn’t appear, but she genem’^y conveyed to Miss Kimmeens 
that she was bound, rather against her will, o’* a p'-g’ "r.gj to perform some pious 
office that rendered new ribbons necessary to her best bonnet, and also sandals to 
her shoes. 

“ So you see,” said the housemaid, when they were all gone, ‘‘ tliere’s nobody 
left in the house but you and me, bliss Klimmeens.” 

Nobody else,” said Miss Kitty Kimmeens, shaking her cuils a little sadly. 

Nobody ! ” 

** And you wouldn’t like your Bella to go too ; would you, bliss Kimmeens ? ” 
said the housemaid. (She being Bella.) 

— ^no,” answered little bliss Kimmeens. 

Your poor Bella is forced to stay with you, whether she likes it or not; ain’t 
she, Miss Kimmeens ? ” 

** DarCi you like it ? ” inquired Kitty. 

Why, you’re such a darling, bliss, that it would be unldnd of your Bella to 
make objections. Yet my brother-in-law has been took unexpected bad by this 
morning’s post. And your poor Bella is much attached to him, letting alone her 
favourite sister, Miss Kimmeens.” 

** Is he very ill ” asked little Kitty. 

“ Your pool Bella has her fears so. Miss Kimmeens,” returned the housemaid, 
with her apion at her eyes. “ It was but his inside, it is true, but it might mount, 
and the doctor said that if it mounted he wouldn’t answer.” Here the housemaid 
was so overcome that Kitty administered the only comfort she had ready : which 
was a kiss. 

*«If it hadn’t been for disappointing Cook, dear bliss Kimmeens,” said the 
housemaid, “your Bella would have asked her to stay with you. For Cook is 
sweet company, Miss Kimmeens, much more so than your own poor Bella.” 

“But you aie very nice, Bella.” 

“ Your Bella could wish to be so. Miss Kimmeens,” returned the housemaid, 

but she knows full well that it do not lay in her power this day.” 

With which despondent conviction, the housemaid drew a heavy sigh, and shook 
her head, and dropped it on one side. 

“If it had been anyways right to disappoint Cook,” she puisued, in a contem- 
plative and abstracted manner, “ it might have been so easy done ! I could have 
got to my bi other-in-law’s, and had the best part of the day there, and got back, 
long before our ladies come home at night, and neither the one non the other of 
them need never have Icnowm it. Not that Miss Pupford would at all object, but 
that it might put her out, being tender-hearted, Hows’ever, your own poor Bella, 
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IMiss Kimmeens,” said the housemaid, rousing herself, is forced to stay -with you, 
and you’re a piecious love, if not a liberty.” 

Bella,” said little Kitty, after a short silence. 

“ Call your o\\ti poor Bella, your Bella, dear,” the housemaid besought her. 

» My Bella, then.” 

“ Bless your considerate heart ! ” said the housemaid. _ 

“If you would not mind leaving me, I should not mind being left. I am not 
afraid to stay in the house alone. And you need not be uneasy on my account, 
for I would be very caieful to do no harm.” 

“01 As to harm, you more than sweetest, if not a liberty,” exclaimed the 
housemaid, in a rapture, “ your Bella could trust you anywhere, being so steady, 
and so answerable. The oldest head in this house (me and Cook says), but for its 
bright hair, is Miss Kimmeens. But no, I will not leave you ; for you would 
think your Bella unldnd.” 

“ But if you are my Bella, you must go,” returned the child. 

“Must I?” said the housemaid, rising, on the whole with alacrity. “What 
must be, must be, Miss Kimmeens. Your own poor Bella acts according, though 
unwilling. But go or stay, 3’our own poor Bella loves you, Miss Kimmeens.” 

It was certainly go, and not stay, for within five minutes Miss Kimmeens’s own 
poor Bella — so much improved in point of spirits as to have grown almost sanguine 
on the subject of her brother-in-law — ^w^ent her way, in apparel that seemed to 
have been expressly prepared for some festive occasion. Such are the changes of 
this fleeting world, and so short-sighted are we poor mortals ! 

When the house door closed with a bang and a shake, it seemed to Miss Kim- 
meens to be a very heavy house door, shutting her up in a wilderness of a house. 
But, Miss Kimmeens being, as before stated, of a self-reliant and methodical 
character, presently began to parcel out the long summer-day before her. 

And first she thought she would go all over the house, to make quite sure that 
nobody with a great-coat on and a carving-knife in it, had got under one of the 
beds or into one of the cupboards. Not that she had ever before been troubled 
by the image of anjhody armed with a great-coat and a carving-knife, but that it 
seemed to have been shaken into existence by the shake and the bang of the 
great street door, reverberating through the solitary house. So, little Miss 
Kimmeens looked under tlie Sre empty beds of the five departed pupils, and 
looked under her own bed, and looked under Miss Pupford’s bed, and looked 
under Miss Pupford’s assistant’s bed. And when she had done this, and was 
mailing the tour of the cupboards, the disagreeable thought came into her young 
head. What a very alarming thing it would be to find somebody with a mask on, 
like Guy Fawkes, hiding bolt upright in a comer and pretending not to be alive I 
However, Miss Kimmeens having finished her inspection without making any 
such uncomfortable discovery, sat down in her tidy little manner to needlework, 
and began stitching away at a great rate. 

The silence all about her soon grew very oppressive, and the more so because 
of tbe odd inconsistency that the more sflent it was, the more noises theie were. 
The noise of her own needle and thread as she stitched, was infinitely louder in 
her ears than the stitching of all the six pupils, and of Miss Pupford, and of Miss 
Pupford’s assistant, aU stitching away at once on a highly emulative afternoon. 
Then, the schoolroom clock conducted itself in a way in which it had never con- 
ducted itself before — ^fell lame, somehow, and yet persisted in running on as hard 
and as loud as it could : the consequence of which behaviour was, that it staggered 
among the minutes in a state of the greatest confusion, and knocked them aboiaf 
in all directions without appearing to get on with its regular work. Perhaps thfe. 
alarmed the stairs : but be that as it might, they began to creak in a most unusual 
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manner, and then the furniture began to crack, and then poor little Miss Kim- 
meens, not liking the furtive aspect of things in general, began to sing as she 
stitched. But, it was not her own voice that she heard — it was somebody else 
making believe to be Kitty, and singing excessively flat, without any heart — so as 
that would never mend matters, she left off again- 

By and by, the stitching became so palpable a failure that Miss Kitty Kim- 
meens folded he: ^ ork ncauy, and put it aw'ay in its box, and gave it up. Then 
the question arose about reading. But no ; the book that w’as so delightful when 
there was somebody she loved for her eyes to fall on when they rose from the 
page, had not more heart in it than her own singing now. The book went to its 
shelf as the needlework had gone to its box, and, since something 7?tiist be done — 
thought the child, I’ll go put my room to rights.” 

She shared her looni with her dearest little friend among the other five pupils, 
and why then should she now conceive a lurldng dread of the little friend’s bed- 
stead ? But she did. There was a stealthy air about its innocent white curtains, 
and there were even dark hints of a dead girl lying under the coverlet. The great 
want of human company, the great need of a human face, began now to express 
itself in the facility with which the furniture put on strange exaggerated resem- 
blances to human" looks. A chair with a menacing frown was horribly out of 
temper in a comer ; a most vicious chest of drawers snarled at her from between 
the windows. It was no relief to escape from those monsters to the looking-glass, 
for the reflection said, “ What } Is that you all alone there ? How’ you stare ! ” 
And the * — i w^as all a gieat void stare as well. 

The da\ s' j gg. . on, dragging Kitty with it veiy slowiy by the hair of her head, 
until it was time to eat. There were good provisions in the pantiy, but their 
right flavour and rehsh had evaporated with the five pupils, and Miss Pupfoid, 
and Miss Pupford’s assistant, and the cook and housemaid. Where was the use 
of laying the cloth symmetrically for one small guest, who had gone on ever since 
the morning growing smaller and smaller, while the empty house had gone on 
swelling larger and larger ? The very Grace came cut wrong, for who w^ere 
“we” who were going to receive and be thankful.? So, Miss Kimmeens was 
not thankful, and found herself taking her dinner in very slovenly style — gobbling 
it up, in. short, rather after the manner of the lo\ver animals, not to particularise 
the pigs. 

But, this was by no means the worst of the change wrought out in the naturally 
loving and cheer).^ little creature as the solitary day wore on. She began to biood 
and be suspicious. She discovered that she was full of wrongs and injuries. All 
the people she knew, got tainted by her lonely thoughts and turned bad. 

It was all very wefl for Papa, a wddower in India, to send her home to be 
educated, and to pay a handsome round sum every year for her to Miss Pupford, 
and to write charming letters to his darling little daughter ; but what did he care 
for her being left by herself, when he was (as no, doubt he always w^as) enjoying 
himself in company from morning till night .? Perhaps he only sent hei here, after 
all, to get her out of the way. It looked like it — looked like it to-day, that is, for 
she had never dreamed of such a thing before. 

And this old pupil who was being married. It was insuppoitably conceited 
and selfish in the old pupil to be married. She was very vain, and very glad to 
show off ; but it was highly probable that she w’asn’t pretty ; and even if she were 
pretty (which Miss Kimmeens now totally denied), she had no business to be 
married ; and, even if maiiiage were conceded, she had no business to ask Miss 
Pupford to her wedding. As to Miss Pupford, she was too old to go to any wed- 
ding. She ought to know that. She had much better attend to her business. 
She had thought she looked nice in the morning, but she didn’t look nice. She 
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was a stupid old thing. G was another stupid old thing, hliss Pupford’s assi 
was another. They were all stupid old things together. 

More than that : it began to be obvious that this was a plot. They had sai 
one another, “Xever mind Kitty j you get off, and Til get off; and weil 1 
Kitty to look after herself. "Who cares for her? ** To be sure they wererigl 
that question ; for who did care for her, a poor little lonely thing against w 
they all planned and plotted ? Nobod}--, nobody 1 Here Kitty sobbed. 

At all other times she was the pet of the whole house, and loved her five c 
panions in return with a child’s tenderest and most ingenuous attachment ; 
now, the five companions put on ugly colours, and appeared for the first i 
under a sullen cloud. There they were, all at their homes that day, being ir 
much of, being taken out, being spoilt and made disagreeable, and ca 
nothing for her. It was like their artful selfishness always to tell her when 1 
came back, under pretence of confidence and friendship, all those details at 
where they had been, and what they had done and seen, and how often they 
said, ‘‘ O ! If we had only darling little Kitty here ! ” Here indeed I I c 
say ! ^ When they came back after the hoIida5's, they were used to being recei 
by Kitty, and to saying that coming to Kitty w'as like coming to another hoa 
Very w'ell then, why did thej" go away ? If they meant it, why did they go aws 
Let them answer that. But they didn’t mean it, and couldn’t answer that, t 
they didn’t tell the truth, and people who didn’t tell the truth -were hateful, Wl 
they came back next time, they should be received in a new manner ; they sho 
be avoided and shunned. 

And there, the while she sat aH alone revolving how ill she was used, and h 
much better she was than the people who were not alone, the wedding breakf 
was going on : no question of it I "With a nasty great bride-cake, and with th< 
ridiculous orange -flow^ers, and with that conceited bride, and that hideous bri< 
groom, and those heartless bridesmaids, and Miss Pupfoid stuck up at the tab! 
They thought they were enjoying themselves, but it would come home to th< 
one day to have thought so. They would all be dead in a few years, let the 
enjoy themselves ever so much. It was a religious comfort to know that. 

It was such a comfort to know it, that little Miss Kitty Klimmeens sudden 
sprang from the chair in which she had been musing in a comer, and cried 01 
** O those envious thoughts are not mine, O this wicked creature isn’t me I He 
me, somebody 1 I go wrong, alone by my weak self I Help me, anybody I 

** — Miss Kimmeens is not a piofessed philosopher, sir,” said Mr. Travelle 
presenting her at the barred -svindow, and smoothing her shining hair, ‘'but 
apprehend there was some tincture of philosophy in her w^ords, and in the prom| 
action witli which she followed them. That action was, to emerge from her unnj 
tural solitude, and look abroad ibr wholesome sjTnpathy, to bestow and to receiv< 
Her footsteps strayed to this gate, bringing fier here by chance, as an apposit 
contrast to you. The child came out, sir. If you have the wisdom to learn fror 
a child (but I doubt it, for that requires more wisdom than one in your conditio^ 
would seem to possess), you cannot do better than imitate the child, and com 
out too — ^fromjuiat very demoralising hutch of yours.” 
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PICKING UP THE TINKER. 

It was now sunset. The Hennit had betaken himself to his bed of cinders half 
an hour ago, and lying on it in his blanket and skewer with his back to the 
window, took not the smallest heed of the appeal addressed to him. 

All that had been said for the last two hours, had been said to a tinkling accom- 
paniment performed by the Tinker, who had got to work upon some villager’s pot 
or kettle, and was woiking brisldy outside. This music still continuing, seemed 
to put it into Mr. Traveller’s mind to have another word or two with the Tinker. 
So, holding Miss Kimmeens (with whom he was now on the most friendly 
terms) by the hand, he Avent out at the gate to where the Tinker was seated at his 
work on the patch of grass on the opposite side of the road, with his wallet of 
tools open before him, and his little fire smoking. 

“ I am glad to see you employed,” said ^fr. Traveller. 

I am glad to he employed,” returned the Tinker, looking up as he put the 
finishing torches to his job. But why are you glad ? ” 

I though: )’ou were a lazy fellow when I saw you this morning.” 

** I was only disgusted,” said the Tinker. 

“ Do you mean witli the fine weather ? ” 

” AVith the fine weather ? ” repeated the Tinkei, staring. 

You told me you were not paitxcular as to weather, and I thought — ” 

“ Ha, ha ! How should such as me get on, if we 'ZL^as particular as to weather ? 
We must take it as it comes, and make the best of it. There’s something good 
in all weathers. If it don’t happen to be good for my work to-day, it’s good for 
some other man’s to-day, and will come round to me to-moiTo\v. AVe must all 
live.” 

” Pray shake hands,” said Air, Traveller. 

“ Take care, sir,” was the Tinker’s caution, as he reached np his hand in sur- 
prise ; “ the black comes ofif” 

I am glad of it,” said Air. Traveller. I have been for several hours among 
other black that does not come off.” 

“ You are speaking of Tom in there ? ” 

Yes.” 

AVell now,” said the Tinker, blowing the dust off his job : wliich was finished. 

Ain’t it enough to disgust a pig, if he could give his mind to it ? ” 

“ If he could give his mind to it,” returned the other, smiling, the proba- 
bility is that he wouldn’t be a pig.” 

“ There you clench the nail,” returned the Tinker. “ Then what’s to be said 
for Tom?” 

Truly, very little.” 

Truly notMng you mean, sir,” said the Tinker, as he put away his tools. 

“ A better answer, and (I freely acknowledge) my meaning. I infer that he 
was the cause of your disgust ? ” 

“ AVliy, look’ee here, sir,” said the Tinker, rising to his feet, and wiping his 
face on the comer of his black apron energetically ; “I leave you to judge ! — 
ask you ! — ^Last night I has a job that needs to be done in the night, and I woiks 
aU night. AVell, there’s nothing in that. But this morning I comes along this 
road Sere, looking for a sunny and soft spot to sleep in, and I sees this desolation 
and ruination, I’ve lived myself in desolation and ruination ; I knows many a 
feUow-creetur that’s forced to live life long in desolation and ruination; and I sits 
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me down and tikes pity on it, as I casts my eyes about. Then comes up th 
long-winded one as I told you of, from that gate, and spins himself out like 
silkworm concerning the Donkey (if my Donkey at home mtiH excuse me) as ha 
made it all — made it of his ow’n" choice 1 And tells me, if yc u please, of his like 
wise choosing to go ragged and naked, and grimy — masker’ading, mountebanking: 
in what is the real hard lot of thousands and thousands . ^^'liy. then I say it' 

a unbearable and nonsensical piece of inconsistency, and I’m disgusted. I’r 
ashamed and disgusted ! ’* 

** I wish j-ou would come and look at him,” said Mr. Traveller, clapping th 
Tinker on the shoulder. 

“ Xot I, sir,” he rejoined- ‘‘ I ain’t a going to flatter him up by looking a 
him ! ” 

** But he is asleep.” 

“ Are you sure he is asleep ? ” asked the Tinker, -with an unwilling air, as b 
shouldered his wallet. 

Sure.”^ 

** Then I'll look at him for a quarter of a minute,” said the Tinker, “ since yoi 
so much wish it ; but not a moment longer.” 

They all three went back acioss the road ; and, through the barred window, b] 
the djing glow of the sunset coming in at the gate — ^^vliich the child held opei 
for Its admission — he could be prett}^ clearly discerned lying on his bed. 

“You see him ? ” asked Mr. Traveller. 

** Yes,” returned the Tinker, and he’s worse than I thought him.” 

IMr. Traveller then whispeied in few words what he had done since morning 
and asked the Tinker W’hat he thought of that 

“I think,” returned the Tinker, as he turned from the window, **that you’ve 
wasted a day on him.” 

“I think so too; though not, I hope, upon m3^self. Do j^ou happen to be 
going anywhere near the Peal of Bells ? ” 

“That’s mj’ direct waj*, sir,” said the Tinker. 

“I invite you to supper there,^ And as I learn from this y'oung lady that she 
goes some three-quarters of a mile in the same direction, we will drop fier on the 
road, and we will spare time to keep her company at her gaiden gate until hei 
own Bella comes home.” 

So, Mr. Traveller, and the child, and the Tinker, went along very amicabl} 
in the sw'eet-scented evening ; and the moral with which the Tinker dismissed the 
subject wns, that he said in his trade that metal that rotted for want of use, had 
better be left to rot, and couldn’t rot too soon, considering how much true metaJ 
rotted from over-use and hard service. 
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SOilEBODY’S LUGGAGE. 

IX FOUR CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 

HIS LE^VVH^G IT TILL CALLED FOR. 

The writer of these humble lines being a Waiter, and having come of a family of 
Waiters, and owning at the present time five brothers who are all Waiceis, and 
likewise an only sister who is a Waitress, would wish to offer a few woids 
respecting his calling ; first having the pleasure of heieby in a friendly manner 
ofleiing the Dedication of the same unto Joseph, much respected Head Waiter 
at the Slamjam Coffee-house, London, E.C., than which a individual more emi* 
nently deserving of the name of man, or a more amenable honour to his own head 
and heart, whether consideied in the light of a Waiter or regarded as a human, 
being, do not exist 

In case confusion should arise in the public mind (which it is open to confusion 
on many subjects) respecting what is meant or imphed by the teim Waiter, the 
present humble lines would vidsli to offer an explanation. It may not be generally 
known that the person as goes out to wait is a Vraitcr. It may not be generally 
known that the hand as is called in extra, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, or the 
London, or the Albion, or otherwise, is not a Waiter. Such hands may be took 
on for Pubhc Dinners by the bushel (and you may know them by their breathing 
with difficulty when in attendance, and taking away the bottle ere yet it is half 
out ) ; but such are Wailei.'. For you cannot lay down the tailoring, or the 
shoemaldng, or the brokering, or the g*rrr.-f:r--’:rg or the pictoriai-periodical- 
ling, or the second-hand wardrobe, or e businesses, — ^you cannot 

down those lines of life at yom* wull and pleasure by the half-day or evening, and 
take up Waitering, You may suppose you can, but you cannot ; or you may go 
so far as to say you do, but you do not. Nor 5’et can you lay down the gentle- 
man’s-service when stimulated by prolonged incompatibility on the part of Cooks 
(and here it may be remarked that Cooldng and IiicompAibiiiiy will be mostly 
found united), and take up Waitering. It has been ascertained that w’hat a 
gentlpian wml sit meek under, at home, he will not bear out of doors, at the 
Slamjam or any similar establishment. Then, what is the inference to be drawn 
respecting true Waitering ? You must be bred to it. You must be bora to it. 

would you know how born to it, Fair Reader, — if of the adorable female 
sex ? Then leam from the biographical experience of one that is a Waiter in the 
sixty-first year of his age. 

You were conveyed, — ere yet your dawning powcis were otherwise developed 
than to harbour vacancy in your inside,— you were conveyed, by surreptitious 
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mcjr*?, iiito a panti^' Admiral Xelson, Civic and General Dining- 

Kooms, there to lece 'i^ehh that healthful sustenance which is the pride 

an I boa-t of the Bi t sh female constitution. Your mother was married to your 
fali:r (himself a distant Waite!) in the profoundest secrecy; for a Waitress 
hnu’.vn to be married vrould ruin tiie best of businesses, — ^it is the same as on the 
staqe. Hence your being smuggled into the pantrj’, and that — to add to the 
icu i.:.on — by on unwtlhng grandmother. Under the combined influence of the 
sinrils of roast and boiicd, and soup, and gas, and malt liquors, you partook of 
\t>ar earhc'St noujishmcnt ; j’our unwilling grandmother sitting prepared to catch 
\ ou -u hen youi mothei was called and diopped you; your grandmother’s shawl 
ever ready to stifle your natural complainings ; your innocent mind surrounded by 
uncongenial ciuets, duty plates, dish-covers, and cold gravy'; y'our mother calling 
down the pipe for veals and porks, instead of soothing you with nurseiy rhymes. 
Under these untoward cii cumstances you were early weaned. Your unwnlling 
gr.*nd:r:ot!:*::-. ever giowIng more unwilling as your food assimilated less, then 
c-::i cctcJ habits of shaking you till your system curdled, and your food w'ould 
not assimJate at nil. At length she was no longer spared, and could have been 
th.anijfuih spaaed much sooner. When your brothers began to appear in succes- 
sion, your mother leihed, left ofif her smart diessing (she had previously been a 
smart drca^ei), and her daik nnglets (which had previously been flowing), and 
Jmunted year fathei late of nights, lying in wait for him, through all weathers, up 
the shabby court which led to the back door of the Royal Old Dust-Bin (said to 
have been so named by Geoige the Fourth), where your father was Head. But 
tne Dust -Bin wr= go'ng down then, and your father took but little, — excepting 
from a li'',uid piin: of yiew. Youi motlier’s object in those visits was of a house- 
keeping chrcacter, and you was set on to whistle your father out. Sometimes he 
came out, but^ generally not. Come or not come, however, all that part of his 
existence which v,’as unconnected with open Waitering was kept a close secret, 
and was acknowledged by your mother to be a close secret, and you and 
your mother flitted about the court, close secrets both of you, and would 
sca.cely have conk-ssed under torture that you loiew your father, or that your 
father had an}’ mine than Dick (which wasn’t his name, though he was never 
known by any othei), or that he bad kith or kin or chick or child. Perhaps 
the attraction of this mysteiw, combined with your father’s having a damp com- 
partment to himself, behind a leaky cistern, at the Dust-Bin, — a sort of a cellar 
compaitmenk with a sink in it, and a smell, and a plate-rack, and a bottle-rack, 
and three ^^indow3 that didn’t match each other or anything else, and no day- 
light, — caused 3'our young mind to feel convinced that you must grow up to be a 
Waiter too ; but you did feel conv-inced of it, and so did all your brothers, dovtii 
to yom siitcr. Eveiy one of you felt connneed that y’ou was bom to the Waiter- 
ing. At this stage of your career, what was your feelings one day when your 
father came home to your mother in open broad daylight, — of itself an act of 
Madness on the pait of a Waiter, — and took to his bed (leastwise, your mother 
and family’s bed), with the statement that his eyes were devilled kidneys. Phy- 
sicians being in vain, your father expired, after repeating at intervals for a day and 
ft ^ gleams of reason and old business fitfully illuminated his being. 

Two ani two is five. And three is sixpence.” Interred in the parochial 
department of the neighbouring churchyard, and accompanied to the grave by as 
irany Waiters of long standing as could spare the morning time from their soiled 
glasses (namely, one), your bereaved form was attired in a white neckankecher 
you was took on fiom motives of benevolence at The George and Gridiron' 
ttotncal and supper. Here, supporting nature on what you found in the plates 
{winch was as it happened, and but too often thoughtlessly, immersed in mustard), 
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aiid on what you found in the glasses (which rarely went beyond driblets and 
lemon), by night you dropped asleep standing, till you was cufled awake, and by 
day was set to polishing every individual article in the coffee-room . Your couch 
being sawdust ; your counterpane being ashes of cigars. Here, frequently hiding 
a heavy heart under the smart tie of your white neckankecher (or correctly speak- 
ing lower down and more to the left), you picked up the rudiments of knowledge 
from an extra, by the name of Bishops, and by calling plate-washer, and gradually 
elevating your mind with chalk on the back of the corner-box partition, until such 
time as you used the inkstand when it w'as out of hand, attained to manhood, 
and to be the Waiter that you find yourself. 

I could wish here to offer a few respectful words on behalf of the calling so long 
the calling of myself and family, and the public interest in which is but too often 
veiy limited. AVe are not generally understood. No, we are not. Allowance 
enough is not made for us. For, say that we ever show* a little drooping listless- 
ness of spirits, or what might be termed indifference or apathy. Put it to yourself 
what would your own state of mind be, if j’ou w’as one of an enormous family 
every member of which except you was always greedy, and in a hurry. Put it to 
yourself that you was regularly replete with animal food at the slack hours of one 
in the day and again at nine P.M., and that the repleter you was, the more vora- 
cious all your feflow-creatures came in. Put it to yourself that it w'as your 
business, when your digestion was well on, to lake a personal interest and sym- 
pathy in a hundred gentlemen fresh and fresh (say, for the sake of argument, only 
a bundled), whose imaginations was given up to gi'ease and fat and gravy and 
melted butter, and abandoned to questioning you about cuts of this, and dishes of 
that, — each of ’em going on as if Lm r.na >oli and the bill of fare was alone in the 
world. Then look what you are expected to loiow You are never out, but they 
seem to think you regularly attend eveiywheie. “ W'hat’s this, Christophei, that I 
hear about the smashed Excursion Train ? “ How are they doing at the Italian 

Opera, Christopher.^” — ‘‘ Christopher, what are the real particulars of this business 
at the Yorkshire Bank } ” Similarly a ministiy gives me more trouble than it gives 
the Queen. As to Lord Palmerston, the constant and wearing connection into 
which I have been brought with his lordship during the last few years is deserving 
of a pension. Then look at the Hypocrites we are made, and the lies (white, I 
hope) that are forced upon us ! Why must a sedentary-pursuited Waiter be con- 
sidered to be a judge of horseflesh, and to have a most tremenjous interest in lioise- 
training and racing ? Yet it would be half our little incomes out of our pockets if 
we didn’t take on to have those sporting tastes. It is the same (inconceivable why !) 
nith Farming. Shooting, equally so. I am sure that so regular as the months of 
August, September, and October come round, I am ashamed of myself in my own 
private bosom for the way in which I make believe to care whether or not the grouse 
is strong on the vdng (much their wings, or drumsticks either, signifies to me, 
uncooked !), and whether the paitridges is plentiful among the turnips, and 
whether the pheasants is shy or bold, or .nrything c’?c you please to mention. 
Yet you may see me, or any other "Waiter c •:* holding on by the back 
of the box, and leaning over a gentleman with* his purse out and his bill before 
him, discussing these points in a confidential tone of voice, as if my happiness in 
life entirely depended on ’em. 

I have mentioned our little incomes. Look at the most unreasonable point of 
all, and the point on which the greatest injustice is done us ! Whether it is 
owing to our always cairying so much change in our right-hand trousers-pocket, 
and so many halfpence in our coat-tails, or whether it is human nature (which I 
were loth to believe), what is meant by the everlasting fable that Head Waiters 
is rich ? How did that fable get into circulation ? Who first put it about, and 
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wlut are the facts to establish the unblushing statement? Come foith, thoa 
-janderer, and refer the public to the Waiter's will in Doctors’ Commons sup- 
poitmg ihy mali,i,mai2t hi^s.* Yet this is so commonly dwelt upon — especially 
ny the ' crews uao give Waiters the least — that denial is vain; and we aie 
^ib'iged, f(vr our credit’s sake, to cany our heads as if we W’ere going into a 
( ii-inc*?*:. when of the two we are much more likely to go into a union. There 
formeily a screvc as frequented the Slamjam ere yet the present writer had 

lit ted that^ establishment on a question of tea-ing his assistant staff out of his 
r*wa pocket, which screw carried the taunt to its bitterest height. Never soaring 
abeve threepence, and as often as not grovelling on the eaitli a penny lower, he 
yet represented the present writer as a large holder of Consols, a lender of money 
bn mortgage, a Cxipitalist, He has been overheard to dilate to other customers 
on the alleg«ation that the present writer put out thousands of pounds at interest 
m Distilleries and Breweries. ** Well, Christopher,” he w^ould say (having 
grovelled Iris lowest on the eaith, half a moment before), “looking out fora 
House to open, eh ? Can't rind a business to be disposed of on a scale as is up to 
your resouices, humph?” To such a dizzy precipice of falsehood has this 
misrepresentation taken wing, that the well-knowm and highl\--ie=pccted Old 
Charles, long eminent at the West Country Hotel, and by some consicicied the 
Father of the Waitering, found himself under the obligation to fall into it through 
so many years that his own wife (for he had an unbeknown old lady in that 
capacity towards himself) believed it I A.nd what w^as the consequence ? When 
he was borne to his grave on the shoulders of six picked Waiters, with six moie 
for change, six more acting as pall-bearers, all keeping step in a pouring showier 
without a dry eye visible, and a concourse only inferior to Royalty, his pantry and 
lodgings -was equally ransacked high and low=^ nropertv, and none was found I 
How could it be found, when, beyond his I '.^t monthly co’fccLion of walking-sticks, 
umbrellas, and pocket-handkerchiefs (w’hich happened" to have been not yet disposed 
of, though he had ever been thiough life punctual in clearing off his collections by 
the month), there w’as no property existing ? Such, how’ever, is tlie force of this 
universal libel, that the wndoiv of Old Chailes, at the present hour an inmate of 
the Almshouses of the Coik-Cutteis’ Company, in Blue Anchor-road (identified 
sitting at the door of one of ’em, in a clean cap and a Wrndsor ann-chair, only 
last Monday), expects John’s hoarded wealth to be found hourly ! Nay, ere yet 
he had succumbed to the grisly dart, and when his poitrait was painted in oils 
life-size, by subscription of tlie frequenters of the West Country, to hang over the 
coffee-room chimney-piece, there were not wanting those who contended that what 
is termed the accessories of such a portrait ought to be the Bank of England out 
of window, and a strong-box on the table. ^ And bat for better-regulated minds 
contending for a bottle and screw and the attitude of drawing, — and carrying their 
pciut. — it would have been so handed down to posterity. 

I zzn new brought to the title of the present remarks. Having, I hope writhout 
offence to any quarter, offered such observations as I felt it my duty to offer, in a 
free country which has ever dominated the seas, on the general subject, I will 
now proceed to wait on the particular question. 

At a momentous period of my life, when I was off, so far as concerned notice 
given, with a House that shall be nameless, — for the question on which I took my 
departing stand was ^ fixed charge for waiters, and no House as commits itself to 
that eniinently Un-English act of more than foolishness and baseness shall be 
advertised by me, — I repeat, at a momentous crisis, when I was off with a House 
too mean for mention, and not yet on with that to which I have ever since had the 
honour of being attached in the capacity of Head,^ I was casting about what to 
• Its name and address at length, with other full particulars, all editorially struct out. 
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do next- Then it were that proposals were made to me on behalf of my present 
establishment. Stipulations were necessary on my part, emendations were neces- 
sary on my part : in the end, ratifications ensued on both sides, and I entered on 
a new career. 

We are a bed business, and a coffee-room business. We are not a general 
dining business, nor do we wish it. In consequence, when diners drop in, we know 
what to give ’em as will keep ’em away another time. We are a Private Room or 
Family business also ; but Coffee-ioom principal. !Me and tlie Directoiy and the 
Writing Materials and cetrer occupy a place to ourselves — a place fended off up a 
step or two at the end of the Coffee-ioom, in vrliat I call ‘’-c rld-fashioned 

style. The good old-fashioned st5’le is, that whatever you . > .-■ to a wafer, 

you must be olely and solely dependent on the Head Waiter for. You must put 
yoursdf a new-born Child into his hands. There is no other way in which a 
business untinged 'with Continental Vice can be conducted. (It were bootless to 
add, that if languages is required to be jabbered and English is not good enough, 
both families and gentlemen had better go somewhere else.) 

When I began to settle down in this right-principled and well-conducted House, 
I noticed, imder the bed in No. 24 B (which it is up a angle off the staircase, and 
usually put off upon the, lowly-minded), a heap of things in a comer. I asked our 
Head Chambermaid in the course of the day, 

“ What are them things in 24 B ? ” 

To svhich she answered with a careless air, 

“ Somebody’* L-r-— c.” 

Regarding* . ' .ye not free from severity, I says, 

“ Whose Luggage ? ” 

Evading niy eye, she replied, 

<‘Lor 1 How should /know 1 ” 

— Being, it may be right to mention, a female of some pertness, though acquainted 
with her business, 

A Head Waiter must be either Head or Tail. He must be at one extremity or 
the othei of the social scale. He cannot be at the waist of it, or anywhere else 
but the extremities. It is for him to decide which of the extremities. 

On the eventful occasion under consideration, I give Ivirs. Pratchett so distinctly 
to understand my decision, that I broke her spirit as towards myself, then and there, 
and for good. Let not inconsistency be suspected on account of my mentioning 
Mrs. Pratchett as “Mrs.,” and having formerly remaiked that a waitiess must not 
be married. Readeis aie respectfully requested to notice that Mrs. Pratchett was 
not a waitress, but a chambermaid. Now a chambeimaid 7 nay be married ; if 
Head, generally is married, — or says so. It comes to the same thing as expressing 
what is customary, (N.B. Mr. Pratchett is in Australia, and his address there is 
“ the Bush.”) 

Ha’ving took Mrs. Pratchett down as many pegs as was essential to the future 
happiness of aU parties, I requested her to explain herself. 

“ For instance,” I says, to give her a lime encouragement, ** who is Some* 
body ? ” 

“ I give you my sacred honour, Mr. Christopher,” answers Pratchett, “ that I 
haven’t the faintest notion.” 

But for the manner in which she settled her cap-strings, I should have doubted 
this ; but in respect of positiveness it was hardly to be discriminated from an 
affidavit. 

“ Then you never saw him ? ” I followed her up with, 

‘‘ Nor yet,” said Airs. Pratchett, shutting her eyes and making as if she had just 
took a pill of unusual circumference, — ^which gave a remarkable force to her 
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fleniaL— ** nor yet anv ser\-ant in this house. All have been changed, Mr- 
five year, and Somebody left his Luggage here before then.” 

A Miss Martin yielded tin the language of the Bard of A. i.) *\ con- 
.-:rong.” So it had really and t-.:!y h.-.ppened. Miss Martin is the 
voiir.g lady at the bar as makes out our bills ; and though higher than I could wish 
Ci>r.ai!iering her station, is perfectly 'vvell-behaved. 

F.*rther 'investigations led to the disclosure that there was a bill against this 
Luggage to the amount of two sixteen six. The Luggage had been ljung under 
the^i^eJstead of 24 B over six year. The bedstead is a four-poster, with a deal 
oToId hanging and valance, and is, as I once said, probably connected with moie 
than 24 Bs,— which I remember my hearers was pleased to laugh at, at the time. 

I don’t know \\hy,~-when DO we know w’hy ?— but this Luggage laid heavy on 
my mind. I fell a wondeiing about Somebody, and what he had got and been up 
to. I couldn't satisfy my thoughts why he should leave so much Luggage against 
so small a bill. For I had the Luggage out within a day or two and turned it over, 
and the following were the items A black portmanteau, a black bag, a desk, a 
dressing-case, a brown-paper parcel, a hat-box, and an umbrella strapped to a 
walhing-stici:. It was all very dusty and fluey. I had our porter up to get under 
the bed and fetch it out ; and though he habitually wallows in dust, — swims in 
it from morning to night, and wears a close-fitting waistcoat with black calimanco 
sleeves for the purpose,— it made him sneeze again, and his throat was that hot 
with it that it was obliged to be cooled with a drink of Allsopp’s draft. 

The Luggage so got the better of me, that instead of having it put back when it 
was well dusted and washed with a wet cloth, — previous to which it was so covered 
\vith featheis that you might have thought it was turning into poult^, and would 
by and by begin to Lay, — I say, instead of having it put back, I had it carried into 
one of my places down-staiis. There from time to time I stared at it and stared at 
it, till it seemed to grow big and grow little, and come for-ward at me and letreat 
again, and go through all manner of performances resembling intoxication. When 
this had lasted weeks, — I may say months, and not be far out ,—- 1 one day thought 
of asking Miss Mai tin for the particulars of the Two sixteen six total. She was so 
obliging as to extract it from the bookf:, — dating before her time, — and here 
folio ivs a true copy ; 
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No. 4. 

Pen and Paper .... 


. 0 

j. 

0 

d. 

6 

Port Negus .... 


. 0 

2 

0 

Ditto 


. 0 

2 

0 

Pen and paper , . - , 


. 0 

0 

6 

Tumbler broken 


. 0 

2 

6 

Brandy ..... 


. 0 

2 

0 

Pen and paper .... 


. 0 

0 

6 

Ancho\'y toast .... 


. 0 

2 

6 

Pen and paper .... 

• 

. 0 

0 

6 

Bed ...... 


. 0 

3 

0 

Pen and paper .... 


. 0 

0 

6 

Breakfast 


. 0 

2 

6 

„ Broiled ham 


. 0 

2 

0 

„ Eggs 


. 0 

I 

0 

,, Watercresses . 


. 0 

I 

0 

Carried forward . 


. r 

3 

0 
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Brought forward . 3 o 

Breakfast — Shrimps 010 

Pen and paper 006 

Blotting-paper 006 

Messenger to Paternoster-iow and back , o r 6 

Again, when No Answer . . . . o r 6 

Brandy 2s.y Devilled Pork chop 2jr. . *040 

Pens and paper o r o 

Messenger to Albemarle-street and back . o r o 

Again (detained), when No Answer . .016 

Salt-ceUar bioken . . • .036 

Large L^'queur-glass Orange Brandy . .016 

Dinner, Soup Fish, Joint, and bird . ,076 

Bottle old India Brown . . ,080 

Pen and paper .006 

£% 16 6 

Mem. : Januarj'’ i&t, 1857. He went out after dinner, diiectiag Luggage to be 
ready when he called for it. Never called. 

So far from throwing a light ujson the subject, tb:® r.rprr.''cd to me, if I may 
so express my doubts, to involve it in a yet more ' :*■ S..or*:‘'rti''g it over 
with the ^listress, she mformed me that the luggage had beer V.d\^ .i-w-l in the 
Master’s time as being to be sold after such and such a day to pay expenses, but 
no farther steps had been taken. (I may here lemark, {hat the Mistress is a 
widow m her fourth year. The Master w'as possessed of one of those unfortunate 
constitutions in which Spirits turns to "Water, and rises in the ill-starred Victim.) 

My speculating it over, not then only, but repeatedly, sometimes with the 
Mistress, sometimes with one, sometimes -with another, led up to the Mistress’s 
saying to me, — ^whether at first in joke or in earnest, or half joke and half earnest, 
it matters not ; 

“ Christopher, T am going to make you a handsome offer.” 

(If this ^liould meet her eye, — a lovely blue, — may she not take it ill niy 
mentioning that if I had been eight or ten j-ear younger, I w'ould have done as 
much by her ! That is, I would have made her a offer. It is for otlieis than me 
to denominate it a handsome one ) 

“ Christopher, I am going to make yon a handsome offer,” 

“ Put a name to it, ma’am.” 

“Look here, Christopher. Run over the articles of Somebody’s Luggage. 
You’ve got it all by heart, I know.” 

“A black portmanteau, ma’am, a black bag, a desk, a dressing-case, a brown- 
paper parcel, a hat-box, and an umbrella strapped to a walking-stick.” 

“ All just as they were left. Nothing opened, nothing tampered wnth.” 

“You aie right, ma’am. All locked but the bi own-paper paicel, and that 
sealed.” 

The Mistress was leaning on Miss Martin’s desk at the bar-window, and she 
taps the open book that lays upon the desk, — she has a pietty-made hand to be 
sui e, — and bobs her head over it and laughs. 

“ Come,” says she, “ Christopher. Pay me Somebody’s bill, and you shall have 
Somebody’s Luggage.” 

I rather took to tlie idea from the first moment ; but, 

-“It mayn’t be worth the morey,” I objected, seeming to hold back. 

“ That’s a Lottery,” says the Misti ess, tolding her arms upon the book, — ^it ain’t 
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her hsntls alone that's pietty niaJe, the obseivation extends right up her aims. 

Won't vou venture two pound sixteen slullings and sixpence in the Lottery ? 
WLy, there's no blunks!’’ says the iMistress, laughing and bobbing her head 
again “ vou 7 n 2 i:t win. If vou lose, vou must win I All prizes in this Lottery I 
DrWa cbnk, and itni ember, Gentlemen-Sportsmen, you'll still be entitled to a 
black -foiinianteau, a black bag, a desk, a dressing-case, a sheet of blown paper, 
a hat-box, and an urnoiella strapped to a -walking-stick i " 

To make short of it, Miss Martin come lound me, and Mrs. Pratchett come 

round me, and the Mistiess she xvas r round me already, and all the 

women in the house come lOund me, i \ d been Sixteen two instead of 

Two sixteen, I should have thought ^myself well out of it. For what can you do 
■when they do come round you ? 

So I paid the money — down — and such a laughing as there was among ’em 3 
But I turned the tables cn ’em rcg'd'irly. when I said : 

‘*My ;s 7.1 I'm going to open Somebody’s Luggage all 

alone in .1— Clr'.ibL’-, and not a female eye catches sight of the contents !” 

TVTiether I thought proper to have the firmness to keep to this, don’t signify, -or 
whether any female eye, and if any, how many, was leally present when the 
opening of the Luggage came off. Somebody’s Luggage is the question at 
present : Xobody’s e>es, nor yet noses. 

What I still look at most, in connection -with that Luggage, is the extraordinary 
quantitj^ of writing-paper, and all w’ritten on ! And not our paper neither, — not 
die paper charged in the bill, for we loiow our paper, — so he must have been 
always at it. And he had crumpled up this writing of his, everywhere, in every 
part and parcel of his luggage. There was writing in Ms dressing-case, writing in 
his boots, -weiring ameng his -hr.vir.g-taclde, writing in his hat-box, writing folded 
away down the v-r\ whalc'oones of M's umbrella. 

His clones w.snk b'ul, 'what there was of ’em. His dressing-case was poor, — 
not a particle of silver stopper, — bottle apertures with nothing in ’em, hke empty 
little djg-kc-:: c-L, — and a most searching dc-cri^tirn of tooth-powder diffusing 
itself around, as under a deluded mistake 1 chinks in the fittings -^vas 

divisions in teeth. His clothes I parted -with, weU enough, to a secondhand dealer 
not far from St, Clement’s Danes, in the Strand, — him as the ofiiceis in the Ai-my 
mostly dispose of their uniforms to, when hard pressed with debts of honour, if I 
may judge from their coats and epaulets diversifiing the window -with their backs 
towards the public. The same party bought in one lot the portmanteau, the bag, 
the desk, the dressing-case, the hat-box, the umbrella, strap, and walMng-stick. 
On my remarking that I should have thought those articles not quite in his line, 
hesaicl: “ No more ith a man’th grandmoSier, Mithter Chrithtopher; but if any 
man will bring hith grandmother here, and offer her at a fair trifle below what 
the’U feth with good luck when the’th thcoured and turned — I’ll buy her 1 ” 

These transactions brought me home, and, indeed, more than home, for they left 
a goodish profit on the original investment. And now there remained tlie writings ; 
and the writings I particular wish to bring under the candid attention of the reader. 
^ I wish to do so without postponement, for this reason. That is to say, namely, 
viz. as follows, thus : — ^Before I proceed to recount the mental sufferings of 
which I became the prey in consequence of the writings, and before following up 
that harrowing tale with a statement of the wonderful and impressive catastrophe, 
as thiilling in its nature as unlocked for in any other capacity, which crowned the 
ole and filled the cup of unexpectedness to overflowing, the writings themselves 
ought to stand forth to view. Therefore it is that they now come next. One 
■word to introduce them, and 1 lay down my pen (I hope, my unassuming pen) 
until I take it up to trace the gloomy sequel of a mind with something on it. 
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He was a smeary writer, and wrote a dreadful bad hand. Utterly regardless of 
ink, he lavished it on every undeserving object, — on his clothes, his desk, his hat, 
the handle of his tooth-brush, ins umbiella. Ink was found freely on the coffee- 
room carpet by No, 4 table, and two blots was on his restless couch. A reference 
to the document I have given entire will show that on the morning of the third of 
February, eighteen fifty-six, he procured his no less than fifth pen and paper. To 
whatever deplorable act of ungovernable composition he immolated those materials 
obtained from the bar, there is no doubt that the fatal deed was committed in bed, 
and that it left its evidences but too plairly, long afterwards, upon the pillow-case. 

He had put no Heading to any of uU wV.rirgs. Alas ! Was he likely to have 
a Heading ^vithout a Head, and where was his Head when he took such things 
into it ? In some cases, such as his Boots, he would appear to have iiid the 
writings ; thereby involving his style in greater obscurity. But his Boots was at 
least paiis, — and" no two of his writings can put in any claim to be so regarded. 
Here follows (not to give moie specimens) what was found in 

CHAPTER II. 

HIS BOOTS. 

“ Eh ! well then, IMonsieur hlutuel 1 What do I know, what can I say ? I 
assuie you that he calls himself ^Monsieur The Englishman.” 

“ Pardon. But I think it is impossible,” said hXonsieur Mutual, — a spectacled, 
snuffy, stooping old gentleman in carpet shoes and a cloth cap with a peaked 
shade, a loose blue frock-coat reaching to his heels, a large limp white c^'irt-fnT*, 
and ciavat to conespond, — that is to say, w^hite w’as the natural colour c:‘hi- lir.LU 
on Sundays, but it toned down with the week. 

It is,” repeated jMonsieur Mutual, his amiable old walnut-shell countenance 
very walnut-shelly indeed as he smiled and blinked in the blight morning sun- 
light, — “ it is, my cherished Madame Boudet, I think, impossible I ” 

Hey ! ” (with a little vexed cry and a great many tosses of her head.) But 
it is not impossible that you are a Pigl” retorted Madame Bouclet, a compact 
little woman of thhty-five or so. ‘‘ See then, — ^look there, — read I ‘ On the 
second floor Monsieur’L’ Anglais.^ Is it not so ? ” 

** It is so,” said Monsieur Mutuel. 

“ Good. Continue your morning w’alk. Get out ! ” Madame Bouclet dis- 
missed him with a lively snap of her fingers. 

The morning walk of Monsieur Mutuel was in the brightest patch that the sun 
made in the Grande Place of a dull old fortified French town. The manner of 
his morning walk was with his hands crossed behind him ; an umbrella, in figure 
the express image of himself, always in one hand; a snuff-box in the other. 
Thus, with the shuffling gait of the Elephant twho really does deal with the 
very worst trousers-maker employed by the Zoological world, and who appeared 
to have recommended him to Monsieur I.rutucl), the old gentleman sunned him- 
self daily when sun was to be had — of couise, at the same time sunning a red 
ribbon at his button-hole ; for was he not an ancient Frenchman ? 

Being told by one of the angelic sex to continue his morning walk and get out. 
Monsieur Mutuel laughed a walnut-shell laugh, pulled off his cap at arm’s length 
with the hand that contained his snuff-box, kept it off for a considciable period 
after he had parted from Madame Bouclet, and contiaued his mommg walk and 
got out, like a man of gallantry as he was. 

The documentary evidence to which Madame Bouclet had referred Monsieur 
Mutuel was the list of her lodgers, sweetly written forth by her own Nephew and 
Bookkeeper, who held the pen of an Angel, and posted up at the side of her 
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gateway, for the information of the Police: ‘‘An second, M* L* Anglais, Pro- 
pri€taire.’^ On the second floor, hlr. The Englishman, man of property. So it 
stood ; nothing conld be plainer. 

Madame Bouclet now traced the line with her forefinger, as it were to confirm 
and settle herself in her parting snap at Monsieur Mutuel, and so placing her 
right hand on her hip with a defiant air, as if nothing should ever tempt her to 
•ancnao that snap, strolled out into the Place to glance up at the windows of Mr. 
Ths: That worthy happening to be looking out of window at the 

moment, Madame Bouclet gave him a graceful salutation with her head, looked 
to the right and looked to the left to account to him for her being tliere, con- 
sidered for a moment, like one who accounted to herself for somebody she had 
expected not being there, and reentered her own gateway. Madame Bouclet let 
all her house giving on the Place in famished flats or floors, and lived up the 
yard behind in company with Monsieur Bouclet her husband (great at billiards), 
an inherited brewing business, several fowls, two carts, a nephew, a little dog in 
a big kennel, a grape-vine, a counting-house, four horses, a married sister (with a 
share in the brewing business), the husband and two children of the married 
sister, a parrot, a drum {pei formed on by the little boy of the married sister), two 
billeted soldiers, a quantity of pigeons, a fife (played by the nephew in a ravishing 
manner), several domestics and supernumeraries, a perpetual flavour of coffee and 
soup, a" terrific range of aitificial rocks and wooden precipices at least four feet 
high, a small fountain, and half-a-dozen large sunflowers. 

Now the Englishman, in taking his Appartement, — or, as one might say on 
our side of the Channel, his set of chambers, — ^had given bis name, correct to the 
letter, Langley. But as he had a British way of not opening his mouth very 
wide on foreign soil, except at meals, the Brewery had been able to make nothing 
of it but L’Anglais. So Mr. The Englishman he had become and he remained. 

“Never saw such a people 1 ’’ mutteied Mr. The Englishman, as he now looked 
out of window. “ Never did, in my life I ’’ 

Tuis was true enough, for he had never befoie been out of his own country, — a 
right little island, a tight little island, a bright little island, a show-fight little 
island, and full of merit of all sorts ; but not the w'hole round world. 

“ These chaps,” said Mr. The Englishman to himself, as liis eye rolled over the 
Place, sprinkled with military here and there, “are no more like soldiers — ” 
Nothing being sufficiently stiong for the end of his sentence, he left it unended. 

This again (from the point of view of his experience) was strictly correct ,* for 
tliough there was a great agglomeration of soldiers in the town and neighbouring 
country, you might have held a grand Review and Field-day of them every one, 
and looked in vain among them all for a soldier choking behind his foolish stock, 
or a soldier lamed by his ill-fitting shoes, or a soldier deprived of the use of his 
limbs by straps and buttons, or a soldier elaborately forced to be self-helpless in 
all the small affairs of life. A swarm of brisk, bright, active, bustling, handy, 
odd, skirmishing fellows, able to turn cleverly at anyUring, from a siege to soup, 
from great guns to needles and thread, from the broadsword exercise to slicing an 
onion, from making war to making omelets, was all you would have found* 

What a swarm 1 From the Great Place under the eye of Mr. The EngHshraan, 
where a few awkward squads from the last conscription were doing the goose-step 
— some members of those squads still as to their bodies, in the chrysalis peasant- 
state of Blouse, and only military butterflies as to their regimentally-clothed legs 
— ^from the Great Place, away outside the fortifications, and away for miles along 
the dusty roads, soldiers swarmed. All day long, upon the grass-gi'own ramparts 
of the town, practising soldiers trumpeted and bugled ; all day long, dovm in 
angles of dry trenches, practising soldiers drummed and drummed. Every forenoon, 
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soldiers burst out of the great barracks into the' sandy gymnasium-ground hard by, 
and flew over the wooden horse, and hung on to flying ropes, and dangled upside- 
down between parallel bars, and shot themselves off wooden platforms, — splashes, 
sparks, coruscations, showers of soldiers. At every corner of the town-wall, every 
guard-house, every gateway, every sentry-box, every drawbridge, every reedy ditch, 
and rushy dike, soldiers, soldiers, soldiers. And the town being pretty well all wall, 
guard-house, gateway, sentry-box, drawbridge, reedy ditch, and rushy dike, the 
town was pretty well all soldiers. 

What would the sleepy old town have been without the soldiers, seeing that 
even witli them it had so overslept itself as to have slept its echoes hoarse, its 
defensive bars and locks and bolts and chains all rusty, and its ditches stagnant ! 
From the days when Vauban engineered it to that peiplexing extent that to look 
at it was like being knocked on the head with it, the anger becoming stunned 
and stertorous under the shock :ts ir:co*r':’-c'ho*'=ib'’ity. — from the days when 
Vauban made it the express n » c.' s i\-r.antive and adjective in 

the art of military engineering, and not only twisted you into it and twisted you 
out of it, to the right, to the left, opposite, under here, over there, in the dark, in 
the dirt, by the gateway, archway, covered way, dry way, wet way, fosse, port- 
cullis, drawbridge, sluice, squat tower, pierced wall, and heavy battery, but 
likewise took a fortifying dive under the neighbouring country, and came to the 
surface three or four miles off, blowing out incomprehensible mounds and 
batteries among the quiet crops of chicory and beet-root, — ^from those days to 
these the town had been asleep, and dust and rust and must had settled on its 
drowsy Arsenals and Magazines, and grass had grown up in its silent stieets. 

On market-days alone, its Great Place suddenly leaped out of bed. On market- 
days, some friendly enchanter struck his staff upon the stones of the Great Place, 
and instantly arose the liveliest booths and stalls, and sittings and standings, and 
a pleasant hum of chrffcrirg rnd huckstering from many hundreds of longues, 
and a pleasant, though pcc..uai, blending of colours, — white caps, blue blouses, 
and green vegetables, — and at last me Knight destined for the adventure seemed 
to have come in earnest, and all the Vaubanois sprang up awake. And now, by 
long, low-lying avenues of trees, jolting in white -hooded donkey- cart, and on 
donkey-back, and in tumbril and wagon, and cart and cabriolet, and afoot with 
barrow and burden, — and along the dikes and ditches and canals, in little peak- 
prowed country boats, — came peasant-men and women in flocks and crowds, 
bringing articles for sale. And here you had boots and shoes, and sweetmeats 
and stuffs to wear, and here (in the cool '?hade of the Town-hall) you had rnilk 
and cream and butter and cheese, and here you had fruits and onions and carrots, 
and all things needful for your soup, and here you had poultry and flowers and 
protesting p-'g*:, nrd here new cbovels, axes, spades, and bill-hooks for your 
V. (rk. a’'d 3. ok iiuge nuiuiids of biead, and here your unground grain ui 
's.'icii-, \ oi'i \ ou'- chnlion'- doll's, and here the cake-seller, announcing his wares 

Ly * -.'d ml: ci' lor . A’.cl hr.ik I fanfaronade of trumpets, and here into the 
Great Piace, resplendent in an open carriage, with four gorgeously-attired servitors 
up behind, playing horns, drums, and cymbals, rolled “ the Daughter of a 
Physician ’’ in massive golden chains and ear-rings, and blue-feathered hat, 
shaded from the admiring sun by two immense umbrellas of artificial roses, to 
dispense (from motives of philanthropy) that small and pleasant dose which had 
cured so many thousands 1 Toothache, earache, headache, heartache, stomach- 
ache, debility, nervousness, fits, fainting, fever, ague, all equally cured by the 
small and pleasant dose of the gi-eat Physician’s great daughter I The process 
was this, — she, the Daughter of a I h37sician, proprietress of the superb equipage 
you now admired with its confirmatory blasts of trumpet, drum, aijd cymbal, told 
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y'ju 50 : On ijic first day after taking tiie small and pleasant dose, you would feel 
no pardcular induence beyond a most harmonious sensation of indescribable and 
irresistible jcy ; on the second day you would be so astonishingly better that you 
would think yourself changed into somebody else ; on the third day you would be 
enthcly free from your disorder, whatever its nature and how'ever long you had had 
it, and* would seeli out the Physician's Daughter to throw yourself at her feet, kiss 
the hem of her garment, and buy as many more of the small and pleasant doses 
ab Ly the sale of all jour few effects you could obtain ; but she would be inac- 
c.'ri’-Ie, — gene for herbs to the Pyramids of Egypt, — and you would be (though 
: :n to despair! Thus would the Physician’s Daughter drive her trade 

' and thus wo’zid the buying and selling and mingling of tongues 

; c “ c-n. until die chang'nga«nl:^v.:. leaving the Physician’s Daughter 
in the shadow* of high roofs, adinonishcd to jolt out westw^aid, with a depart- 
ing effect of gleam and glitter on the splendid equipage and brazen blast. And 
now the enchantei struck his staff upon the stones of the Great Place once more, 
and down went th<.‘ booths, the sittings and standings, and vanished the mer- 
chandise, and widi it the barrowrs, donkeys, donlvcy-carts, and tumbrils, and all 
other things on v/heels and feet, except the slow scavengers with unwieldy carts 
and meagre horses clearing up the rubbish, assisted bj* the sleek town pigeons, 
better plumped out than on non-market-days. 'While there w*as yet an houi or two 
to wane befoie the autumn sunset, the loiterer outside town-gate and diaw’bridge, 
and postern and double-ditch, would see the last white-hooded cart lessening in 
the avenue of lengthening shadows of trees, or the last countiy boat, paddled by 
the last market-woman on her way home, showing black upon the reddening, 
long, low, narrow dike between him and the mill ; and as the paddle-parted scum 
and weed closed o\er the boat’s track, he might be comfortably sure that its 
sluggish lest w*ouId be tzoubled no more until next market-day. 

As it w’as not one of the Great Place’s daj’s for getting out of bed, wben iMr. 
The Englishman looked down at the young «clJi-rs piaclising tlie goose-step 
there, his mind vras left at libertj- to take a military' lum. 

These fellows are billeted eveiy'W'heie abo'ut,” said he; “and to see them 
lighting the people’s fires, boiling the people's potb, minding the people’s babies, 
rocking the people’s cradles, W'ashing the people’s ^eens, and making them- 
selves generally useful, in every sort of unmilitary 'way, is most ridiculous I Xever 
saw such a set of fellow's, — never did in my life ! ” 

All perfectly true again. "Was there not Private Valentine in that veiy house, 
acting as sole housemaid, valet, cook, steward, and nurse, in the family of his 
captain, IMonsieur le Capitaine de la Cour, — cleaning the floors, making the beds, 
doing the marlietiug, dressing the captain, dressing the dinners, dressing the 
salads, and dressing the baby, all witli equal readiness ? Or, to put him aside, he 
being in loyal attendance on his Chief, was there not Private Hj^ppolite, billeted 
at the Perfumer’s two hundred yards off, who, w'hen not on duty, volunteered to 
keep shop wliile the fair Perfumeress stepped out to speak to a neighbour or so, 
and laughingly sold soap with his war-sword girded on him ? Was there not 
Emile, billeted at tire Clock-maker’s, perpetually turning to of an evening, with 
his coat off, winding np the stock ? "Was there not Eugene, billeted at the Tin- 
man’s, cultivating, pipe in mouth, a garden four feet squaie, for the Tinman, in 
the little court, behind Oie shop, and retorting the friuts of the earth from the 
same, on his knees, v'ith the sweat of his brow ? Not to multiply examples, was 
there not Baptiste, billeted on the poor Water-can ier, at that '^cry instant sitting 
on ffie pavement in the sunlight, with his martial legs asunder, and one of the 
Water-carrier’s spare pails between them, wliich (to the delight and glory of the 
heart of the W^er-canier coming across the Place from the fountain, yoked and bur- 
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dened) he was painting bright-green outside and bright-red within ? Or, to go no 
farther than the Barber's at the very next door, was there not Corporal Theophile — 

“ No/' said Mr. The Hngli-=hmr.n, glancing down at the Barber’s, he is not 
there at present, Theie's the child, though.” 

A mere mite of a girl stood on the steps of the Barber's shop, looking across 
the Place. A mere baby, one might call her, dressed in the close white linen 
cap whicli small French country' children wear (like the children in Dutch 
pictures), and in a frock of homespun blue, that had no shape except where it 
was tied round her litde fat throat. So tliat, being naturally short and round all 
over, she looked, behind, as if she had been cut off at her natural waist, and had 
had her head neatly fitted on it. 

There's the child, though.” 

To judge from the way in which the dimpled hand was nibbing the eyes, the 
eyes had been closed in a nap, and were newly opened. But they seemed to be 
looking so intently across the Place, that the Englishman looked in the same 
direction, 

“ O ! ” said he presently. I thought as much. The Corporars there.” 

The Corporal, a smart figure of a man of thiity, perhaps a tliought under the 
middle size, but very’ neatly made, — a sunburnt torporal with a brown peaked 
beard, — faced about at tlie moment, addressing voluble words of instruction to 
the squad in hand. v.'r.5 ':'’'.iss or awr}^ about the Corporal. A lithe 

and nimble Corporal, (.u.-v, ct w.,.. from tlie sparkling dmk eyes under his 
Imowing uniform cap v. ■ : c, white gaiters. The veiy image and pre- 

sentment of a Corporal of his country’s army, in tlie line of his shoulders, the line , 
of his waist, the broadest Ime of his Bloomer trousers, and their nari'owest line at 
the calf of his leg. 

Mr. The Englishman looked on, and the child looked on, and the Coiporal 
looked on (but the last-named at his men), until the drill ended a few minutes 
afterwards, and the military sprinkling dried up directly, and was gone. Then 
said Mr. The Englishman to himself, “ Look here 1 By George I ” And the 
Corpoial, dancing towards the Baiber’s with his arms wide open, caught up the 
child, held her over his head in a flying attitude, caught her down again, Idssed 
her, and made off witli her into the Barber's house. 

Now Mr. The Englishman had had a quarrel with liis erring and disobedient 
and diso^vned daughter, and there was a child in that case too. Had not his 
daughter been a child, and had she not taken angel-flights above his head as this 
child had flown above the Coiporal’s ? 

“He’s a ” — ^National Participled — “ fool! " said the Englishman, and shut his 
window. 

But the windows of the house of Memory, and the windows of the house of 
Mercy, are not so easily closed as windows of glass and wood. They fly open 
unexpectedly; they rattle in the night; they must be nailed up. Mi. The 
Englishman had tried nailing them, but had not driven the nails quite home. So 
he passed but a disturbed evening and a worse night. 

By nature a good-tempered man ? No ; very little gentleness, confounding the 
quality with weakness. Fierce and wrathlul when crossed ? Very, and stupen- 
dously unreasonable. Moody? Exceedingly so. Vindictive? Well; he had 
had scowling thoughts that he would formzdly curse his daughter, as he had seen 
it done on the stage. But remembering that the real Heaven is some paces 
removed from the mock one in the great chandelier of the Theatre, he had given 
that up. 

And he had come abroad to be rid of his repudiated daughter for the rest of 
his life. And here he was. 
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At bottom, it was for this reason, more than for any other, that Mr, The 
Eng:lishman took it extremely iil that Corporal Theophile should be so devoteft 
to little Bebelle, the child at the Barber's shop. In an unlucky moment he had 
chanced to cay to himself, “Why, confound the fellow, he is not her fatlier i ” 
There was a sharp sting in the speech which ran into him suddenly, and put him 
in a vrorse mood. So he had National Participled the unconscious Coiporal 
with most hearty emphasis, and had made up his mind to think no more about 
such a mountebank. 

But it came to pass that the Corporal was not to be dismissed. If he had 
known the most delicate fibres of the Englishman’s mind, instead of knowing 
nothing on earth about him, and if he had been the most obstinate Corporal 
in the Grand Army of France, instead of being the most obliging, he^ could 
not have planted himself with more determined immovability plump in the 
mi<!st of all the Englishman's thoughts. Not only so, but he seemed to be always 
in Id's view. Ivir. The Englishman had but to look out of window, to’ look upon 
the Corporal with little Bebelle. He had but to go for a w’allv, and there w'as the 
Coiporal walking -with Bebelle. He had but to come home again, disgusted, and 
the Corporal and Bebelle w’ere at home before him. If he looked out at his back 
windows early in the morning, the Corporal W’as in the Barber’s back yard, wash- 
ing and dressing and brushing Bebelle. If he took refuge at his front windows, 
the Corpora! brought his breakfast out into the Place, and shared it there with 
Bebelle*. -‘-iway.-. Coiporal and always Bebelle. Never Corporal without Bebelle. 
Never BCieilc Without Corporal. 

Mr. The Englishman was not particularlyTstrong in the French language as a 
means of oral communication, though he read it very well. It is with languages 
as with people, — ^when you only know them by sight, you are apt to mistake them ; 
you must be on speaking terms before you can be said to have established an 
acquaintance. 

For this reason, Mr. The Englishman had to giid up his loins consideiably 
before he could bring himself to the point of exchanging ideas with Madame 
Bouclet on the subject of this Corporal and this Bebelle. But Madame Bouclet 
looldng in apologetically one morning to remark, that, O Heaven I she w^as in a 
state of desolauon because the lamp-maker had not sent home that lamp confided 
to him to repair, but that truly he w^as a lamp-maker against whom the whole world 
shrieked out, Mr. The Englishman seized the occasion. 

“Madame, that baby — 

“ Pardon, monsieur. That lamp.” 

“ No, no, that little girl.” 

“But, pardon! ” said IMadame Bouclet, angling for a clew, “ one cannot light 
a little girl, or send her to be repaired 1 ” 

“ The little girl — at the house of the barber.” 

“ A|.h-h-h ! ” cried Madame Bouclet, suddenly catching the idea with her deli- 
cate little line and rod. “ Little Bebelle ? Yes, yes, yes ! And her friend the 
Corporal ? Yes, yes, yes, yes I So genteel of him, — is it not } ” 

“He is not—?” 

“ Not at all ; not at all 1 He is not one of her relations. Not at all ! 

“ Why, then, he — ” 

“ Perfectly ! ” cried Madame Bouclet, “ you are right, monsieur. It is so genteel 
of him. The less relation, the more genteel. As you say.” 

“Isshe— ?» ^ 

** The child of the barber ? ” Madame Bouclet whisked up her skilful little line 
and rod again. “Not at all, not at all I She is the child of— in a word, of no 
one.’» 
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** The wife of the haiber, then — ?’* 

** Indubitably* As you say. The wife of the barber receives a small stipend to 
take care of her. .So much 1by the month. Eh, then ! It is without doubt very 
little, for we are all poor here.*’ 

You are not poor, madame.” 

As to my lodgers,” replied Madame Bouclet, with a smiling and a gracious 
bend of her head, “ no. As to all things else, so-so.” 

** Yon flatter me, madame.” 

Monsieur, it is you -who flatter me in living here.” 

Certain fishy gasps on The Englishman's part, denoting that he was abouz 
to resume his subject under Bouclet observed him closely, and 

\vhisked up hei dc-hc ate line : • : lod : i v ' triumphant success. 

“ O no, monsieur, certainly not. The wite of the barber is not cruel to the poor 
child, but she is careless. Her health is delicate, and she sits all day, looking out 
at window. Consequent!}*, when the Corporal first came, the poor little Bebelle 
was much neglected.” 

“ It is a curious — ” began 2ilr. The Englishman. 

“Name That Bebelle ? Again you are right, monsieur. But it is a playful 
name for Gabrielle.” 

“ And so the child is a mere fancy of the Coiporars ? ” said Mr. The English- 
man, in a gruffly disparaging tone of voice. 

“ Eh, -well I ” returned Madame Bouclet, with a pleading shrug : one must 
love something. Human nature is weak.” 

(“ Devilish weak,” muttered the Englishman, in his own language.) 

“ And the Corporal,” pursued Madr..ne Bouclet, “ being billeted at the barber’s, 
— ^where he will probably remain a long time, for he is attached to the General, — 
and finding the poor unowned child in need of being loved, and finding himself m 
need of loving, — why, there you have it all, you see I ” 

Mr. The Englishman accepted this interpretation of the matter with an indif- 
ferent giace, and observed to himself, in an injured manner, when he was again 
alone : “I shouldn’t mind it so much, if these people were not such a ” — ^National 
Participled — “ sentimental people ! ” 

There was a Cemetery outside the town, and it happened ill for the reputation of 
the Vaubanois, in this sentimental connection, that he took a -walk there that same 
afternoon. To be sure there were some wondeiful things in it (ftom the English- 
man’s point of view), and of a certainty in all Britain you would have found nothing 
like it. Not to mention the fanciful flourishes of hearts and crosses in wood and 
iron, that were planted all over the place, making it look very lilce a Firework- 
ground, where a most splendid pyrotechnic display might be expected after dark, 
there were so many wreaths upon the graves, embroidered, as it might be, “ To 
my mother,” “ To my daughter,” “ To my father,” “ To my brother,” “ To my 
sister,” “ To my friend,” and those many wreaths weie in so many stages of 
elaboration and decay, from the wreath of yesterday, all fresh colour and bright 
beads, to the 'vvreath of last year, a poor mouldering wisp of straw ! There were so 
many little erd grottos made upon giaves, in so many tastes, with plants 

and shells r.r.'' .Ig .m- and poicelain pitchers, and so many odds and ends 1 

There were so many tri&ites of remembrance hanging up, not to be discriminated 
by the closest inspection from little round waiters, whereon were depicted in 
glowing hues either a lady or a gentleman with a white pocket-handkerchief out 
of all propoition, leaning, in a state of the most faultless mourning and most 
profound affliction, on the most architectural and gorgeous um ! There were so 
many suiviving wives who had put their names on the tombs of their deceased 
husbands, with a blank for the date of their own departuie from this weary 
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world ; and mere weie so many surviving husbands who had rendered the same 
homage to their deceased wives ; and out of the number there must have been sc 
many who had long ago married again I In fine, there was so much in the place 
that would have seemed mere fnppery to a stranger, save for the consideration 
that the lightest paper flower that lay upon the poorest heap of earth was nevet 
touched by a rude hand, but perished* there, a sacred thing I 

** Nothing of the solemnity of Death here,” Mr. The Englishman had beer 
going to say, \vhen this last consideration touched him with a mild appeal, and 
0x1 the whole he walked out without saying it. ** But these people are,” he 
insisted, by way of compensation, when he was well outside the gate, they are 
so” — ^Participled — “ sentimental 

His way back lay by the military gymnasium-ground. And there he passed 
the Corporal glibly instructing young soldiers how to swing themselves over rapid 
and deep watercourses on their way to Glorj^, by means of a rope, and himself 
deftly plunging off a platform, and flying a hundred feet or two, as an encourage- 
ment to them to begin. And there he also passed, perched on " emi- 
nence (probably by the CoiporaPs careful hands}, the small Ii her 

round eyes wide open, surveying the proceeding lilie a wondenng sort of blue and 
white bird. 

*• If that child was to die,” this was his reflection as he turned his back and 
went his "way, — “ and it would almost seiwe the fellow right for malting such a 
fool of himself, — I suppose we should have him sticking up a wreath and a 
waiter in that fantastic*burying-ground.” 

Nevertheless, after another early morning or two of looking out of window, 
he strolled down into the Place, when the Corporal and BebeUe were walking 
there, and touching his hat to the Corporal (an immense achievement), wished 
him Good-da}-. 

** Good-day, monsieur.” 

“ This is a rather pretty child you have here,” said l^Ir. The Ergli=brran, 
taking her chin in his hand, and looking down into her astonished blue e} -s. 

Monsieur, she is a very preti}* child,” returned the Cox'poral, with a stress on 
2iis polite correction of the phrase. 

“ And good ? ” said the Englishman. 

“ And very good. Poor littie thing I ” 

** Hah ! ” The Englishman stooped down and patted her cheek, not without 
awkwardness, as if he were going too far in his conciliation, ** And what is this 
medal round your neck, my little one ? ” 

Bebelle having no other reply on her lips than her chubby right fist, the 
Corporal offered his services as interpreter, 

“ Monsieur demands, what is this, Bebelle ? ” 

‘‘ It is the Holy Virgin,” said Bebelle. 

And who gave it you ? ” asked the Englishman, 

Theophile.” 

And who is Theophile ? ” 

Bebelle broke into a laugh, laughed merrily and heartily, clapped her chubby 
hands, and beat her little feet on the stone pavement of the Place. 

He doesn’t know Theophile I Why, he doesn’t know any one ! He doesn’t 
know anything I ” Then, sensible of a small solecism in her manners, Bebelle 
trusted her right hand in a leg of the Corporal’s Bloomer trousers, and, laying 
her cheek against the place, kissed it. 

Monsieur Theophile, I believe ? ” said the Englishman to the Corporal. 

It is I, monsieur,” 

** Permit me,” Mr, The Englishman shook him heartily by the hand and 
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turned away. But be toolc it mighty ill that old Monsieur Mutuel in his 

g atch of sunlight, upon whom he came as he turned, should pull off his cap to 
im with a look of pleased appioval. And he muttered, in his ovn tongue, 
as he returned the salutation, “ Well, walnut-shell I And what business is it 
ot yours f ” 

Mr. The Englishman went on for many weeks passing but disturbed evenings 
and worse nights, and constantly experiencing that those afoicsaiJ windows in 
the houses of ^Memory and Alercy rattled after dark, and that he had very imper- 
fectly nailed them up. Likewise, lie went on for many weeks daily improving 
the r.cruaintance of the Corporal and Bebelle. That is to say, he took richelle 
br the whrn, ..nh tlie Corporal by the band, and offered Bebelle sous and the 
Corr^oral cigars, and even got the length of chr-gVc; pipes with the Corporal 
and idssing Bebelle, But he did it all in a -kanielaj^, : way, and always took it 
extremely ill that Monsieur Mutuel in his patch of sunlight should note what he 
did. \VIienever that seemed to be the case, he always growled in his own tongue, 
There you are again, walnut-shell I What business is it oi yours ? ” 

In a word, it had become the occupation of Mr. The Englishman’s life to look 
after the Corporal and little Bebelle, and to resent old Monsieur MutueBs looking 
after hurt. An occupation only vaiied by a fire in the town one windy night, and 
much passing of w .::er-buckets from hand to hand (in which the Englishman 
rendered good sendcej, and much beating of drums, — when all of a sudden the 
Corporal disappeared. 

Kext, all of a sudden, Bebelle disappeared. 

She had been visible a few* days later than the Corporal, — sadly deteriorated as 
tc wa-hi'-g and brushing, — but she had not spoken when addressed by Mr. The 
and had looked scared and had run away. And now* it would 
seem that she had run avray for good. And there lay the Great Place under the 
windows, bare and barren. 

In his shamefaced and constrained way, hlr. The Englishman asked no question 
of any one, but w^atched from his front windows and watched from his hack 
windows, and lingered about the Place, and peeped in at the Barber’s shop, and 
did all this and much more witli a whistling and pretence of not 

missing anything, until one afternoon when Monsn.::’- ■>i/.uel’- patch of sunlight 
was in shadow, and when, according to ah rule and piecedent,* he had no light 
whatever to bring his red ribbon out of doors, behold here he was, advancing with 
his cap aheady in his hand twelve paces off! 

Mr. The Englishman had got as far into his usual objurgation as, ** What 
bu — si — ” when he checked himself. 

Ah, it is sad, it is sad ! Hdlas, it is unhappy, it is sad ! Thus old Monsieur 
Mutuel, shaking his gray head. 

“ What busin — at least, I would say, what do you mean, Monsieur Mutual ? ” 
Our Corporal. HSlas, our dear Corporal ! ” 

“ What has happened to him ? ” 

“You have not heard ? ’’ 

“ Ko.” 

At the fire. But he was so brave, so ready. Ah, too biave, too ready ! ” 

“ May the Devil carry you away I ” the Englishman broke in impatiently ; 
I beg your pardon, — ^I mean me, — am not accustomed to speak French, — go 
on, wiU you ? 

“ And a failing beam — ” 

“ Good God ! *’ exclaimed the Englishman. “ It wps a private soldier who 
was killed?’' 

“No. A Corporal, the same Corporal, om dear Corporal. JBeloved by all* 
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comrades. The funeral ceremony was touching,— penetrating. :Monsieiir The 
Endiishman, your eyes fiU -with tears."’ 

What bu — si — ” 

Monsieur The Endi«-hman. I honour those emotions. I salute you with 
profound respect I -.v:;! not cbtr^Jc mjself upon your noble heart.” 

^Monsieur Mutuel, — a gentleman in every thread of his cloudy linen, under 
^\hose wrinided hand eveiy grain in the quarter of an ounce of poor snuff in his 
poor little tin box became a gentleman’s property, — Monsieur Mutuel passed on, 
with his cap in his hand. 

“ I little thought,” said the Englishman, after walking for several minutes, and 
more than once blowing his nose, “ when I was looking round that cemetery — 
I’ll go there I ” 

Straight he went there, and when he came within the gate he paused, con- 
sidering whether he should ask at the lodge for some direction to the grave. But 
he was less than ever in a mood for asking questions, and he though, “ I shall 
see something on it to know it by.” 

In search of the Coiporal’s grave he went softly on, up this walk and down tliat, 
peering in, among the crosses and hearts and columns and obelislis and tombstones, 
:bi a recently disturbed spot. It tioubled him now to think how many dead tliere 
were in the cemeten^— he had not thought them a tenth part so numerous before, 
— and after he had" walked and sought for some time, he said to himself, as he 
struck down a new vista of tombs, I might suppose that every one was dead 
but I.” 

Not every one. A live child was lying on the ^ound asleep. Truly he had 
found something on the Corporal’s grave to know it by, and me something was 
Bebelle. 

With such a loving will had the dead soldier's comrades worked at his resting- 
place, that it was already a neat garden. On the green turf of the garden Bebelle 
lay sleeping, with her cheek touching it. A plain, unpainted little wooden Cross 
was planted in the turf, and her short arm embraced this little Cross, as it had 
many a time embraced the Corporal’s neck. They had put a tiny flag (the flag of 
France) at his head, and a lam el garland. 

jMr. The Englishman took off his hat, and stood for a while silent. Then, 
covering his head again, he bent down on one knee, and softly roused the child, 

Bebelle 1 My Tittle one ! ” 

Opening her eyes, on which the tears w’ere still wet, Bebelle was at first 
frightened ; but seeing %vh?? it was, she suffered him to take her in his arms, look- 
ing steadfastly at him. 

‘‘You must not lie here, my little one. You must come with me.” 

“No, no. I can’t leave Thdophile. I want the good dear Theophile.” 

“ We will go and seek him, Bebelle. We will go and look for him in England. 
We will go and look for him at my daughter’s, Bebelle.” 

“ Shall we find him there ? ” 

“We shall find the best part of him there. Come with me, poor forlorn little 
one. Heaven is my witness,” said the Englishman, in a low voice, as, before he 
rose, he touched the turf above the gentle Corporal’s breast, “ that I thankfully 
accept this trust I ” 

It was a long way for the child to have come unaided. She was soon asleep 
again, with her embrace transferred to the Englishman’s neck. He looked at her 
worn shoes, and her galled feet, and her tired face, and believed that she had come 
there every day. 

He was leaving the grave with the slumbering Bebelle in his arms, when he 
stopped, looked wistfuuy down at it, and looked wistfully at the otlxer graves 
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around. “It is the innocent custom of tlie people,’^ said IVIr. The Englishman, 
with hesitation. “I think I should like to do it. No one sees.’* 

Careful not to \valce Bebelleas he went, heiepaired to the lodge where such little 
tokens of remembrance were sold, and bought two wreaths. One, blue and white 
and glistening silver, “To my friend ; ” one of a soberer red and black and yellow, 
-“To my fiiencl.*’ With these he went back to the giave, and so dowm on one 
knee again. louching the child’s lips with the brighter wreath, he guided her 
hand to hang it on the Cross ; then hung his own wieath there. After all, the 
wreaths were not far out cf keeping with the little garden. To my friend. To 
my friend. 

;Mr. The Englishman took it verj* ill when he looked lound a sheet corner into 
the Great Place, carrying Bebelle in his arms, that old ^lutuel should be there 
airing his red nbbon. He took a world of pains to dodge the woithy ^klutuel, and 
devoted a surprising amount of time and trouble to skulking into his own lodging like 
r. i.'ai. p:.’-s:ied : y Justice. Safely arrived theie at last, he made Bebelle’s toilet 
with as accurate a remembrance as he could bring to bear upon that work of the 
way in w’hich he had often seen the poor Corporal make it, and having gwen her 
to eat and drink, laid her down on his own bed. Then he slipped out into the 
barber’s shop, and after a brief interview with the barber’s wife, and a biief recourse 
to his purse and card-case, came back again with the whole of Bebelle’s personal 
property in such a veiy little bundle that it was quite lost under his arm. 

As it w’as irreconcilable wdtli his whole course and character that he should 
carr^’ Bebelle off in state, or receive any compliments or congiatulations on that 
feat, he devoted the next day to getting his two portmanteaus out of the house by 
artfulness and stealth, and to comporting himself in every particulai as if he were 
going to run away, — except, indeed, that he paid his few debts in the town, and 
prepared a letter to leave for ^ladame Bouclet, enclosing a sufficient sum of money 
in lieu of notice. A railway train would come through at midnight, and by tha"t 
train he would take away Bebelle to look for Theopbile in England and at his 
forgiven daughter’s. 

At midnight, on a moonlight night, Mr. The Englishman came creeping forth 
like a harmless assassin, with Bcbeilc on his breast instead of a dagger. Quiet 
the Great Place, and quiet the never-stirring streets ; closed the cale^ ; huddled 
together motionless their billiard-balls ; drow’sy the guaid or sentinel on duty heie 
and there; lulled for the time, by sleep, even the insatiate appetite of the Office of 
Town- dues. 

Mr, The Enghshman left the Place behind, and left the streets behind, and left 
the civilian-inhabited town behind, and descended dowm among the military works 
of Vauban, hemming all in. As the shadow of the first heavy arch and postern, 
fell upon him and was left behind, as the shadow of the second heavy arch and 
postern fell upon him and was left behind, as his hollow tiamp over the first draw- 
bridge was succeeded by a gentler sound, as his hollow tramp ov’er the second 
■drawbridge was succeeded by a gentler sound, as he overcame the stagnant ditches 
one by one, and passed out where the flowing waters were and wdieie the moon- 
light, so the dark shades and the hoUow sounds and the unwholesomely locked 
currents of his soul were vanquished and set free. See to it, Vaubans of yciir own 
hearts, who gird them in with triple w’alls and ditches, and with bolt and chain and 
bar and lifted bridge, — ^raze those fortifications, and lay them level with the all- 
absorbing dust, before the night cometh -when no hand can work I 

All went prosperously, and he got into an empty carriage in the train, whei e he 
could lay Bebelle on the seat over against him, as on a couch, and cover her from 
head to foot with his mantle. He had just drawn himself up from perfecting this 
airangement, and had just leaned back in his own seat contemplating it with great 
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satisfaction, when he became aw’aie of a curious appearance at the open carriage 
window, —a ghostly little tin box floating up in the moonlight, and hovering 
there. 

He leaned forward, and put out his head. - Down among the rails and wheels 
and ashes, ^Monsieur !Mutuel, led ribbon and all ! 

‘‘Excuse me, !!Monsieui The Englishman,” said ^Monsieur iMutuel, holding up his 
box at aim's length, the cairiage being so high and he so low ; “ but shall 
reverence the little box for ever, if ycur so generous hand will take a pinch from it 
at parting.** 

Mr. The Englishman reached out of tlie window before complying, and — ^with- 
out asking the old fellow what business it was of his — shook hands and said, 
“ Adieu 1 God bless you 1 

“ And, Mr. The Englishman, God bless you / ” cried Madame Bouclet, who 
was also tliere among the rail- and wheels and ashes. “ And God will bless you 
in the happiness of the protected child now witli you. And God will bless you 
in yom own child at home, And God will bless you in your own remembrances* 
And tliis from me i ” ' 

He had barely time to catch a bouquet from her hand, when the train was fl5ing 
through the night. Round the paper tliat enfolded it \vas bravely written (doubt- 
less by the nephew who held the pen of an Angel), ‘‘Homage to the friend of the 
friendless.” 

“ Xot bad people, Bebelle I ” said Mr. The Englishman, softly drawing the mantle 
a little from her <!.reping face, that he might kiss it, “ though they are so — ” 

Too “ sentimental ” himself at the moment to be able to get out riiat word, he 
added nothing but a sob, and travelled for some miles, through the moonlight, 
with his hand befoie his eyes. 


CHAPTER III. 

HIS BilO\V:x-PAPEil PARCEL. 

Mv works aie well known. I am a young man in the Ai*t line. You have seen 
my works many a time, though it’s fifty thousand to one if you have seen me. 
You say you don’t want to see me ? You say your interest is in my works, and 
not in me } Don’t be too sure about that. Stop a bit. 

Let us have it down in black and w’hite at the first go off, so that there may be 
no unpleasantness cr WTangling afterwards. And this is looked over by a friend 
of mine, a ticket writer, that is up to literature. am a young man in the Art 
line — in the Ime-Ait line. You have seen my works over and over again, and 
you have been curious about me, and you think you have seen me. Now, as a 
safe rule, you never have seen me, and you never do see me, and you never will 
see me, I think that’s plainly put — and it’s what knocks me over. 

If there’s a blighted public character going, I am the party* 

^ It has been remarked by a certain (or an uncertain) philosopher, that the world 
knows nothing of its greatest men. He might have put it plainer if he had thrown 
his eye in my direction. He might have put it, that while the world knows 
something of them that apparently go in and win, it knows nothing of them that 
really go in and don’t win. There it is again in another form — and that’s what 
knocks me over. 

Not that it’s only myself that snfesrs from injustice, but tliat I am more alive to 
xny own injuries than to any other man’s. Being, as I have mentioned, in the 
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Fine- Ait line, and not the Philanthropic line, I openly admit it. As to company 
in injury, I have company enough. Who are you passing eveiy day at your 
Competitive Excruciations ? The fortunate candidates whose heads and livers 
you have turned upside down for life ? Xot you. You are really passing the 
Crammers and Coaches. If your principle is right, why don’t you turn out 
to-morrow morning with the keys of your cities on velvet cushions, your musicians 
playing, and your dags flying, and read addresses to the Crammers and Coaches 
on your bended knees, beseeching them to come out and govern you ? Then, 
again, as to your public busini.-s cf all sorts, your Financial statements and your 
Budgets ; the Public knows much, truly, about the real doers of all that 1 Your 
Xobles and Right Honourables are fust-rate men ? Yes, and so is a goose a 
first-rate bird. But I’ll tell you this about the goose ; — ^j^ou’ll find his natuial 
flavour disappointing, without stuffing. 

Perhaps I am soured by not being popular ? But suppose I Aii populai. 
Suppose my works never fail to attract. Suppose that, whether they are exhibited 
by natural light or by artificial, they invariably draw the public. dChen no doubt 
they are presented in'^some Collection ? Xo, they are not ; they are not preserv’cd 
in any Collection. Copyright ? No, nor yet copyright. Anyhow they mnst be 
somewhere ? Wrong again, for they are often nowhere. 

Says you, At all events, you are in a moody state of mind, my friend.” IMy 
answer is, I have described myself as a public character with a blight upon him — 
which fully accounts for the curdling of the milk in that cocoa-nut. 

Those that are acquainted with London aie aware of a locality on the Sun-ey 
side of the river Thames, called the Obelisk, or, more generall}^, the Obstacle. 
Those that are not acquainted with London will also be awaie of it, now that I 
have named it. J^Iy lodging is not far from that locality. I am a young man of 
that easy disposition, that I lie abed till it’s absolutely necessarj^ to get up and earn 
something, and then I lie abed again till I have spent it. 

It was on an occasion when I had had to turn to wdth a view to victuals, that I 
found myself walking along the Waterloo Road, one evening after dark, accom- 
panied by an acquaintance and feUow-lodger in the gas-fitting w^ay of life. He is 
very good company, having worked at the theatres, and, indeed, he has a 
theatrical turn himself, and wishes to be brought out in the character of Othello ; 
but whetlier on account of his regular ivork always blacking his face and hands 
more or less, I cannot say. 

** Tom,” he says, “ what a mystery hangs over you ! 

Yes, Mr. Click ” — the rest of the house generally give him his name, as being 
first, front, carpeted all over, his own furniture, and if not mahogany, an out-and- 
out imitation — yes, Mr. Click, a mystery does hang over me.” 

“ Makes you low, you see, don’t it t ” says he, eyeing me sideways. 

^'W’hy, yes, Mr. C5lick, there are circumstances connected with it that have,” I 
yielded to a sigh, ** a lowering effect.” 

Gives you a touch of the misanthrope too, don’t it ?’' says he. “ Well, IT! 
tell you what. If I was you. I’d shake it off.” 

If I was you, I would, Mr. Click ; but, if you was me, you wouldn’t.” 

** Ah !” says he, there’s something in tliat.” 

When we had walked a little further, he took it up again by touching me on 
the chest. 

** You see, Tom, it seems to me as if, in the words of the poet who wrote the 
domestic drama of The Stranger, you had a silent son*ow there.” 

I have, Mr, Click.” ^ 

I hope, Tom,” lowering his voice in a friendly way, it isn’t coining, or 
smashing?” 
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" Xo, Mr, Click. Don't be uneasy/* 

** Xor yet iorg *’ Click checked himself, and added, counterfeiting 

instance r*' 

'• X:' 2 y. Click. I am lawfully in the Art line — Fine- Art line — but I can say 
no mere.*’ 

‘‘ Ah Under a species of star r A kind of malignant spell ? A sort of a 
gloomy destiny .=• A cankerworm pegging away at your vitals in secret, as well 
as I make it out ? *’ said Mr. Click, eyeing me with some admiration. 

I told ^Ir. Click that was about it, If we came to particulars ; and I thought he 
appeared r?.^he>' ni-oud of me. 

Our ccnvcrsr.::''.:. h:. I brought us to a crowd of people, the greater part 
struggling for a front place from which to see something on the pavement, which 
proved to be various designs executed in coloured chalks on the pavement stones, 
lighted by two candies stuck in mud sconces. The subjects consisted of a fine 
fresh salmon's head and shoulders, supposed to have been recently sent home 
from the fishmonger’s ; a moonlight night at sea (in a circle) ; dead game ; scroll- 
work ; the head of a hoarj- hermit engaged in devout contemplation ; the head of 
a pointer smoking a pipe ; and a cherubim, Ins flesh creased as in infancy, going 
on a horizontal errand against the wind. All these subjects appeared to me to 
be exquisitely done. 

On his knees on one side of this gallery, a shabby person of modest appearance 
who shiveied dreadfully (though it wasn’t at all cold), was engaged in blovping 
the chalk-dust off the moon, toning the outline of the back of the hermit’s head 
with a bit of leather, and fattening the down-stroke of a letter or two in the 
writing. I have forgotten to mention that writing formed a part of the composition, 
and that it also — as it appeared to me — ^was exquisitely done. It ran as follows, 
in fine round characters : ** An honest man is the no'blest work of God. 1234 
5 6 7 S 9 o. ;4* s. d. Employment in an office is humbly requested. Honour 
the Queen. Hunger isao9”876 5432 i sharp thorn. Chip chop, cherrj' 
chop, fol de lol de ri do. Astiononi}’ and mathematics. I do this to support my 
family." ' . ^ 

Murmuis of admiration at the exceeding beauty of this performance went about 
among the crowd. The artist, having fimshed his touching (and having spoilt 
those places), took his seat on the pavement, with Ms knees crouched up very nigh 
his chin ; and halfpence began to rattle in. 

‘‘A pity to see a man of that talent brought so low ; ain’t it ?” said one of the 
crowd to me. 

he might have done in the or house- decorating ! ” said 

another man, who took up the first sp^: • bt 't 1 did not. 

** Why, he writes — alone — like the* Lord Chancellor ! ” said another man. 

** Better,” said another. I know /izs writing. couldn’t support his 

family this way.” 

Then, a woman noticed the natural fluffiness of the hermit’s hair, and another 
woman, her friend, mentioned of the salmon’s gills that you could almost see him 
gasp. Then, an elderly country gentleman stepped forward and asked the modest 
man how he executed his work ? And the modest man took some scraps of 
brown paper with colours in ’em out of his pockets, and showed them. Then a 
fair-complexioned donkey, with sandy hair and spectacles, asked if the hermit was 
a portrait ? To which the modest man, casting a sorrowful glance upon it, 
replied that it was, to a certain extent, a recollection of his father. This caused 
a boy to yelp out, “Is the Pinter a smoking the pipe your mother.?” who was 
immediately shoved out of view by a sympathetic carpenter with his basket of 
tools at his back. 
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Af everv fresh question or remaric the crowd leaned forwaid more eagerly, and 
diopped the halfpence more freely, and the modest man gathered them up more 
meekly. At la*?!, another elderly gentleman came to the front, and gave the 
artist fcis card, to come to his office to-morrow, and get some cop3?iiig to do. The 
card was accompanied by sixpence, and the artist was profoundly gi-ateful, and, 
before he put the card in his hat, read it several times by the light of his candles 
to fix the address %\ell in his mind, in case he should lose it. The crowd was 
deeply interested by this last incident, and a man in the second row with a gruff 
voice growled to the artist, You've got a chance in life now, ain’t you ? ” The 
artist answered (sniffing in a very low-spirited way, however), **I’m thankful to 
hope so.” Upon which there was a general chorus of * You are all right,’ and 
the halfpence slackened very decidedly. 

I felt myself pulled away by the ami, and ^Xr. Click and I stood alone at the 
comer of the next ciossing. 

Why, Tom,” said Mr. CIi:I:, ** what a horrid expression of face you’ve got ! ” 

“ Have I ? ” says L 

Have vou i ” savs Mr. Click. Why, yoc looked as if you would have his 
hlook” 

“ Whose blood ? ” 

The artist’s.” 

^‘The artist’s?” I repeated. And I laughed, frantically, wildly, gloomily, 
incoherently, disagreeably. I am sensible that I did. I know I did. 

Mr Click stared at me in a scared sort of a way, but said -.'•t''*-' 2 v.i*’’! vc had 
walked a street’s length. He then stopped short, and said, \*!..: w'.: v. t on 
the part of his forefinger : 

‘‘ Thomas, I find it necessary to be plain with 30U. I don’t like the envious 
man. I have identified the canlierworm that’s pegging away at your vitals, and 
it’s envy, Thomas.” 

Is It ? ” says 'L 

*‘Yes, it is,” says he. “Thomas, beware of envy. It is the green-eyed 
monster which never did and never will improve each shining hour, but quite the 
reverse. I dread the envious man, Thomas. I confess that I am afraid of the 
enwous man, wdien he is so envious as you aie. Whilst you contemplated the 
works of a gifted rival, and whilst you heard that rival’s praises, and especially 
whilst you met his humble glance ^as he put that card aw’ay, your countenance 
was so "malevolent as to be terrific. Thomas. I have heard of the envy of them 
that follows tlie Fme-Art line, but I never believed it could be what yours is. I 
wish you well, but I take my leave of j'ou. And if you should ever get into 
trouble through knifeing — or say, garotting — a brother artist, as I believe you 
will, don’t call me to character, Thomas, or I shall be forced to injure your case.” 

Mr. Click parted from me with those words, and we broke off our acquaintance. 
• I became enamoured. Her name was Henrietta. Contending with my easy 
disposition, I fiequently got up to go after her. She also dwelt in the neighbour- 
hood of the Obstacle, and I did fondly hope that no other would interpose in the 
way of our union. 

To say that Henrietta was volatile is but to say that she was woman. To say 
that she was in the bonnet-trimming is feebly to express the taste which reigned 
predominant in her own. 

She consented to walk with me. Let* me do her the justice to say that she did 
so upon trial. am not,” said Henrietta, ** as yet prepared to regard you, 
Thomas, in any other light than as a fiiend ; but as a friend I am willing to walk 
with yon, on the understanding that softer sentiments may flow.” 

We walked. 
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Under the influence of Henrietta’s begnilements, I now got out of bed daily. 

I puisued my calling with an industry before unknown, and it cannot fail to hare 
been o!,ser%'ed at that period, by those most famih'ar with the sheets of London, 
that there was a larger supply. But hold ! The time is not yet come 1 

One evening in" October I was walking with Henrietta, enjoying the cool 
breezes wafted over Vauxhall Bridge. After several slow turns, Henrietta gaped 
frequently (so inseparable from woman is the love of excitement), and said, ** Let's 
go home by Grosvenor Place, Piccadilly, and AVaterloo " — ^localities, 1 may state 
for the information of the stranger and the foreigner, -well known in London, and 
Ihe last a Bridge. 

No. Noi jy Piccadilly, Henrietta,” said I. 

“And Vvl'-y not P.rcaci;iU, for goodness* sake ?” said Henrietta. 

Could i tc.’. her r Could I confess to the gloomy presentiment that over- 
shadowed me ? Could I make myself intelligible to her ? No, 

“I don’t like Piccadilly, Henrietta.” 

“But I do,” said she. " ‘‘ It’s dark now, and the long lows of lamps in Picca- 
dilly after dark are beautiful. I a*/// go to Piccadilly J ” 

Of course we went. It was a pleasant night, and there were numbers of people 
in the streets. It was a brisk night, but not too cold, and not damp. Let me 
darkly observe, it was the best of all nights — for the purpose. 

As we passed the garden wall of the Royal Palace, going up Giosvenor Place, 
Henrietta murmured : 

“ I wish I was a Queen ! ” 

“ AVhy so, Henrietta ? ” 

“ I would niake^jw^ Something,” said she, and crossed her two hands on niy 
arm, and turned away her head. 

Judging from this that the softer sentiments alluded to above had begun to 
flow, I adapted my conduct to that belief. Thus happily we passed on into the 
detested tlioroughfare of Piccadilly. On the right of that thoroughfare is a row 
of trees, the railing of the Green Park, and a fine broad eligible piece of pave- 
ment. 

** Oh my ! ” cried Henrietta presently. “ There’s been an accident 1 ” 

I looked to the left, and said, “Where, Henrietta ? ” 

“Not there, stupid I” said she. “Over by the Park railings. Where the 
crowd is. Oh no, it’s not an accident, it’s something else to look at 1 What’s 
them lights ? ” 

She referred to two lights twinkling low amongst the legs of the assemblage ; 
two candles on the pavement. 

“ Oh, do come along 1 ” cried Henrietta, skipping acioss the road with me. I 
hung back, but in vain. “ Do let’s look I ” 

AgaTn, designs upon the pavement. Cenh-e compartment, Mount Vesuvius 
gomgit (in a circle), supported by four oval compartments, severally representing* 
a ship in heavy weather, a shoulder of mutton attended by two cucumbers, a 
golden harvest with distant cottage of proprietor, and a knife and foik after 
natiue; above the centre compartment a bunch of grapes, and over the whole a 
rambow. The whole, as it appeared to me, exquisitely done. 

The person in attendance on these works of art was in all respects, shabbiness 
except^, ^rdike the former personage. His whole appearance and manner 
denoted bmkness.^ Though threadbaie, he expressed to the crowd that poverty 
had not subdued his spirit, or tinged with any sense of shame this honest effort to 
turn ins talents to some account. The writing which formed a part of his - 
composition was conceived in a similarly cheerful tone. It breathed the following 
sentiments : “^The wTiter is poor, but not despondent. To a British 133456 
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7 S 9 o Public he ^ s. tl. t^ppeals. Honour to our bitive Aimy ! And also 098 
765432 I to oui gallant Xavy. Britoks Strike the A B C D E F G writer 
in common chalks would be grateful for any suitable eT'ployment Home I 
Ht'P.rah ! ’’ The whole of this writing appeared to me to be e: done. 

But this man, in one respect like the last, though seemi.igi;. iiMd a: it with a 
great show of brown paper and rubbers, was only really fattening the down-stioke 
of a letter here and there, or blowing the loose chalk" off the rainbow, or toning 
the outside edge of the shoulder of mutton. Though he did this with the greatest 
confidence, he did it (as it struck me) in so ignorant a manner, and so spoilt 
eveiything he touched, that when he began upon the puiple smoke from the 
chimney of the distant cottage of the pioprietor of the golden haivest (which 
smoke was beautiful!}^ soft), I found myself sajdng aloud, without considering 
of it : 

“ Let that alone, will you ? ” 

“ Halloa ! ” said the man next me in the crowd, jerldng me roughly fiom him 
^¥ith his elbow, why didn’t you send a telegram ? If we had known you was 
coming, we'd have piovided something better for you. You understand the 
man’s woik better than he does himself, don’t you ? Have you made your wdll ? 
You’re too clever to live long.” 

** Don’t be hard upon the gentleman, sir,” said the peison in attendance on the 
woiks of ait, with a twinkle in his eye as he looked at me ; “ he may chance to* 
be an artist himself. If so, sir, he wull have a fellow'-feeling wdth me, sir, when I” 
—he adapted his action to his -words as he -went on, and gave a smart slap of his 
hands belwe.en each touch, w’orldng himself all the time about and about the 
composition — when I ‘'’gi'+e"' of my grapes — shade off the orange in 

my rainbow — dot the i 0: y .. * -- .'.•wv/ a yellow light into my cow-cum-^^^ 
— insinuate another morsel of fat into my shouldei of mutton — dart another zigzag 
flash of lightning at my ship in distress I ” 

He seemed to do this so neatly, and w’as so nimble about it, that the halfpence 
came flying in. . 

“Thanks, generous public, thanks !” said the professor. “You -W’ill stimulate 
me to further exertions. hEy na^re will be found in the list of British Painters 
yet. I shall do better than this, wdlh encouragement. I shall indeed.” 

“ Y'ou nevei can do better than that bunch of grapes,” said Henrietta. “ Oh, 
Thomas, them grapes I ” 

“ Not better thrn lady ? I hope for the time when I shall paint anything 
but your own bright eyes and lips equal to life.” 

“ (Thomas, did you evei ?) But it must take a long time, sir,” said Henrietta, 
blushing, “ to paint equal to that.” 

“I -was prenticed to it, niiss,”said tlie young man, smartly touching up the 
composition — “ prenticed to it in the caves of Spain and Portingale, ever so long 
and two year over.” 

There w’as a laugh from the crowd j and a new man who had worked himself 
in next me, said, “ He’s a smart chap, too ; ain’t he ? ” 

“ And wliat a eye ! ” exclaimed Henrietta softly, 

“Ah 1 He need have a eye,” said the man. 

“ Ah ! He just need,” w^as murmured among the crowd. 

“He couldn’t come that ’ere burning mountain without a eye,” said the man^ 
He had got himself accepted as an authority, somehow, and everybody looked at 
his finger as it pointed out Vesuvius, “ To come that effect in a general illumi- 
nation w^ould requiie a eye ; but to come it with tw’o dips — why, it’s enough to 
blind him I ” 

That impostor, pretending not to have heard what was said, now^v^nked to any 
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extent with both eyes at once, as if the strain upon his sight was too much, and 
threw back his long hair — it was verj’ long — as if to cool his fevered brow. I 
Avas watching him doing it, Avhen Henrietta suddenly whispered, “ Oh, Thomas, 
how horrid you look ! ” and pulled me out by the arm. 

Remembering Mr. Click’s woids, I was confused when I retorted, “ What da 
you mean by horrid ” 

“Oh gracious! Why, you looked,” said Henrietta, '^asif you would have 
his blood.” 

I was going to answ’er, “ So I would, for twopence from his nose,” when I 

checked myself and remained silent. 

We returned home in silence. Every step of the way, the softer sentiments 
that had flowed, ebbed twenty mile an hour. Adaptiiig my conduct to the 
ebbing, as I had done to the flowing, I let my arm drop limp, so as she could 
scarcely keep hold of it, and I wished her such a cold good night at parting, that 
.1 keep writhin the bounds of truth when I characterise it as a Rasper. 

In the coarse of the next day I received the following document : 

“ Henrietta informs Thomas that my eyes are open to you. I must ever wash 
you well, but walking and us is separated by an unfarmable abyss. One so 
malignant to superiority — Oh that look at him ! — can never never conduct 

Henrieita 

P.S.~To the altar.” 

Yielding to the easiness of my disposition, I went to bed for a week, after 
leceiving fliis letter. During the whole of such time, London was bereft of the 
usual fraits of my labour. When I resumed it, I found that Heniietta was 
married to the artist of Piccadilly. 

Did I say to the artist ? What fell words were those, expressive of what a 
galling hollowness, of what a bitter mockery I I — I — I — am the artist. I was 
3ie real artist of Piccadilly, I Avas the real artist of the Waterloo Road, I am the 
only artist of all those pav’ement-subjects Avhicli daily and nightly arouse your 
admiration. I do ’em, and I let ’em out. The man you behold with the papers oi 
chalks and the rubbers, touching up the do-wn-strokes of the writing and shading 
oif the salmon, the man you give the credit to, the man you give tlie money to, hires 
— ^yes ! and I liv-e to tell it ! — hires those Avorlis of art of me, and brings nothing 
to ’em but the candles. 

Such is genius in a commercial country. I am not up to the shivering, I am 
not up to the IH^eliness, I am not up to the wanting- employment-in-an-ofiice move ; 
I am only up to originating and executing the work. In consequence of Avhicli 
you never see me ; you think you see me Avhen you see somebody else, and that 
somebody else is a mere Commercial character. The one seen by self and Mr. 
Click in the Waterloo Road can only Avrite a single word, and that I taught him, 
and it’s Multiplicatioit — ^ which you may see him execute upside down, because 
he can’t do it the natural way. The one seen by self and Henrietta by the Green 
Park railings can just smear into existence the tAVO ends of a rainboAv, with his cuff 
and a rubber — if very hard put upon making a show — ^but he could no more come 
the arch of the rainbow, to save his life, than he conld come the moonlight, fish, 
volcano, shipwreck, mutton, hermit, or any of my most celebrated effects. 

To conclude as I began : if there’s a blighted public character going, I am the 
party. And often as yon have seen, do see, and will see, my Works, it’s fifty 
thousand to one if you’ll ever see me, unless, when the candles are burnt down and 
the Commercial character is gone, you should happen to notice a neglected young 
man perseveringly rubbing out the last traces of the pictures, so that nobody can 
renew the saipe. That’s me. 
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CHAPTER IV- 

HIS WONDERFUL END. 

It will have been, ere now, perceived that I sold the foregoing writings. From the 
fact of their being printed in these pages, the inference will, ere now, have been 
drawn by the reader jnay I add, the gentle reader ?) that I sold them to One who 
never yet — * 

Having parted with the writings on most satisfactory terms, — for, in opening 
negotiations with the present Journal, was I not placing myself in the hands of 
One of whom it may be said, in the words of Another,* — I resumed my usual func- 
tions. But I too soon discovered that peace of mind had fled from a brow 'which, 
up to that time, Time had merely took the hair off, leaving an unruffled expanse 
within. 

It were superfluous to veil it, — the brow to which I allude is my own. 

Yes, over that brow uneasiness gathered like the sable wing of the fabled bird> 
as — as no doubt '%’iU be easily identified by all right-minded individuals. If not,. 
I am unable, on the spur of the moment, to enter into particulars of him. The 
reflection that the writings must now inevitably get in to print, and tliat He might 
yet live and meet with them, sat hke the Hag of Xight upon my jaded form. The 
elasticity of my spirits departed. Fruitless was the Bottle, whether 'VVine or 
Medicine. I had recourse to both, and the effect of both upon my system was 
witheringly lowering. 

In this state of depression, into which 1 subsided when I first began to revolve 
■what could I ever say if He — the unknown — was to appear in the Coffee-room 
and demand reparation, I one forenoon in this last November received a turn that 
appeared to be given me by the finger of Fate and Conscience, hand in hand. I 
was alone in the Coffee-room, and had just poked the fiie into a blaze, and was 
standing with my back to it, trjung whether heat would penetrate with soothing 
influence to the "Voice within, when a young man in a cap, of an intelligent 
countenance, tliough requiring his hair cut, stood before me. 

“Mr. Christopher, the Head 'Waiter? ” 

“ The same.’^ 

The young man shook his hair out of his vision, — which it impeded, — took a 
packet from his breast, and handing it over to me, said, with his eye (or did I 
dream ?) fixed with a lambent meaning on me, “ The Proofs.” 

Although I smelt my coat-tails singeing at the fire, I had not the power to 
withdraw them. The young man put the packet in my faltering grasp, and 
repeated, — let me do him the justice to add, with civilfty : 

“ The Proofs. A, Y. R.” 

With those words he depat ted. 

A. Y. R. ? And You Remember. Was that his meaning ? At Your Risk^ 
Were the letters short for reminder ? Anticipate Your Retribution. Did 
they stand for f/iai warning ? Out-dacious Youth Repent ? But no ; for that, sl 
O was happily wanting, and the vowel here was a A. 

I opened the packet, and found that its contents were the foregoing writings 
printed just as the reader (may I add the discerning reader ?) peruses 3iem. Im 
vain was the reassuring whisper, — A. Y. R., All the Year Round, — it could not 
cancel the Proofs. Too appropriate name. The Proofs of my having sold the 
Writings. 

My wretchedness daily increased. T had not thought of the risk I ran, and the 
* The remainder of this conmlimentary sentence editorially struck out. 
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def’.ing publicity I put my head into, until all was done; and all was in print. 
Oive up the money to be olf the bargain and prevent the publication, I could not. 
My family was down in the w’orld, Christmas was coming on, a brother in the 
hospital and a sister in the rheumatics could not be entirely neglected. And it 
was not only ins in the family that had told on the resources of one unaided 
■\Vaitermg; outs were not wanting, A brother out of a situation, and another 
brother out of money to meet an acceptance, and another brother out of his mind, 
and another brother out at New York (not the same, though it might appear so), 
had really and truly brought me to a stand till I could turn myself round. I got 
woise and worse in my meditations, constantly reflecting *‘The Pi oofs,*’ and 
reflecting that when Christmas drew nearer, and the Proofs were published, there 
could be no safety from hour to hour hut that He might confront me in the 
Coffee-room, and in the face of day and his country demand his right':. 

The impressive and unlooked-for catastrophe towards which I diV.iy pointed the 
reader (shall I add, the highly intellectual reader.?) in my flr-t ie’naiks now 
rapidly approaches. 

It was November still, but the last echoes of the Guy Foxes had long ceased 
to reverberate. We was slack, — seveial joints under our average mark, and wine, 
of course, proportionate. So slack had we become at last, that Beds Nos. 26, 27, 
28, and 31, haring took their six o’clock dinners, and dozed over their respective 
pints, had drove away in their respective Hansoms for their respective Night Alail- 
trains and left us empty. 

I had took the evening paper to No. 6 table, — ^which is warm and most to be 
preferred, — and, lost in the all-absorbing topics of the day, had dropjied into 
a slumber, I was recalled to consciousness by the w’ell-known intimation, 
^‘Waiter I**" and replying, “Sir!** found a gentleman standing at No. 4 table. 
The reader (shall I add, the observant reader ?) will please to notice the locality of 
the gentleman , — at No. 4 table. 

He had one of the new-fangled uncollapsahle bags in his hand (which I am 
against, for I don’t see why you shouldn’t collapse, while you aie about it, as your 
fathers collapsed before you), and he said : 

*‘I want to dine, waiter. I shall sleep here to-night.” 

** Very good, sir. What will you take for dinner, sir 1 ** 

<*Soup, bit of codfish, oyster sauce, and tlie joint.” 

Thank you, sir.*’ 

I rang the chambermaid’s bell; and Mis. Piatchett maiched in, according to 
custom, demurel}' carrjring a lighted flat candle before her, as if she was one of a 
long public procession, all the other members of which was inrisible. 

In tire meanwhile the gentleman had gone up to the mantelpiece, right in 
front of the Are, and had laid his forehcod against the mantelpiece (which it is a 
low one, and brought him into the atciicdo of leap-frog), and had heaved a 
tremenjous sigh. His hair was long and lightish ; and when he laid his forehead 
against the mantelpiece, his hair all fell in a dusty fluff together over his eyes ; and 
vriien he now turned lound and lifted up his head again, it all fell in a dusty fluff 
together over his ears. This give him a wild appearance, similar to a blasted 
heath. 

“ O ! The chambermaid. Ah ! ” He was turning something in his mind, 
'^‘To be sure. Yes. I won’t go up-staiis now, if you will take my bag.- It will 
be enough for the present to know my number.— Can you give me 24 B ? ” 

(O Conscience, what a Adder art thou !) 

Mrs. Pratchett allotted him ihe room, and took his bag to it. He then went 
back before the fire, and fell a biting his nails. 

Waiter!” biting between the words, ‘‘give me,” bite, **pen and paper; and 
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in five minutes/’ bite, «let me have, if j^ou please,” bite, “a,” bite, Mes- 
senger.” 

Unmindful of his waning soup, he wiole and sent off six notes before he 
touched his dinner. Thiee were City; three West-End. The City letters were 
to Cornhiil, Ludgatc-hill, and Farringdon-street. The West-End letteis w-ere to 
Great ^Marrcorough-.tieet. Xcw Builington-street, and Piccadilly. Everybody 
was systematically denied at every one of the six places, and there w’as not a 
vestige of any answer. Our light porter whispered to me, when he came back 
with that report, All Booksellers.” 

But before then he had cleared off his dinner, and his bottle of wine. He now 
—mark the concurrence with the document formerly given in full ! — knocked a 
plate of biscuits off the table with his agitated elber {but without breakage), and 
demanded boiling biandy-and-w^ater. 

Now fully eonvinced that it w'as Himself, I perspired with the utmost freedom. 
When he become flushed 'with the heated stimulant refen ed to, he again 
demanded pen and paper, and passed the succeeding tw^o hours in producing a 
manuscript which he put in tlie fire when completed. He then went up to bed, 
attended by Mrs. Pratchett. Mrs. Pratchett (who was aware of my emotions) 
told me, on coming down, that she had noticed his eye rolling into every comer of 
the passages and staircase, as if in search of his Luggage, and that, looldng 
back as she shut the door of 24 B, she perceived him with his coat already thrown 
off immersing himself bodily under the bedstead, like a chimley-sweep before the 
apjriication of machinery. 

The next day — I forbear the horrors of that night — was a very foggy day in our 
pait of London, insomuch that it was necessary to light the" Coffee-room gas. 
We was still alone, and no feverish -words of mine can do justice to the fitfulness 
of his appearance as he sat at No. 4 table, increased by there being something 
-WTong with the meter. 

Having again ordered his dinner, he went out, and was out for the best part of 
two hours. Inquiring on his return whether any of tlie answers had arrived, and 
receiving an unquahfied negative, his instant call was for mulligatawny, the 
cayenne pepper, and orange brandy. 

Feeling that the mortal struggle was now at hand, I also felt that I must be 
equal to him, and with that view resolved that whatever he took I would take. 
Behind my partition, but keeping my eye on him over the curtain, I therefore 
operated on Mulligatawny, Cayenne Pepper, and Orange Brandy. And at a later 
period of the day, when he again said, “ Orange Brandy,” I said so too, in a 
lower tone, to George, my Second Lieutenant (my First was absent on leave), who 
acts between me and the bar. 

Throughout that awful day he walked about the Coffee-room continually. Often 
he came close up to my partition, and then his eye rolled within, too evidently in 
search of any signs of his Luggage. Half-past six came, and I laid his cloth. 
He oidered a bottle of old Brown. I likewise ordered a bottle of old Brown. 
He drank his. I drank mine (as nearly as my duties would permit) glass for glass 
against his. He topped with coffee and a small glass. I topped with coffee and 
a small glass. He dozed. I dozed. At last, Waiter ! ” — and he ordered his 
bill. The moment was now at hand when we two must be locked in the deadly 
grapple. 

Swift as the arrow from the bow, I had formed my resolution ; in other words, 
I had hammered it out between nine and nine. It was, that I would be the first 
to open up the subject with a full acknowledgment, and would offer any gradual 
settlement within my power. He paid his bill (doing what was light by attend- 
ance) with his eye rolling about him to the last for any tokens of his Luggage^ 
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One only time our ga2e then met, with the lustious fixedness (I believe I am 
correct in imputing ihnt character to it?) of the well-known Basilisk. The 
decisive moment had arrived. 

"'.V':." :* ' d- /hand, though w ith huiniiity, I laid The Proofs before him. 

' -r' he cnes out, leaping up, and catchmg hold of his hair. 

Whafs this ? Print ! ’’ 

** Sir,” I replied, in a calming voice, and bending forwaid, ‘‘I humbly acknow- 
ledge to being the unfortunate cause of it. But I'hope, sir, that when’vou have 
heard the circumstances explained, and the innocence of my intentions — ” 

To my amazement, I was stopped short by his catching me in both Ins arms, 
nnd pressing me to his breast-bone ; where I must confess to my face (and par- 
ticular, no;>e) having undergone some temporary vexation from his wearing his 
coat buttoned high up, and his buttons being uncommon hard. 

<‘Ha, ha, ha!” he cries, releasing me with a wild laugh, anfl grasping my 
hand, ** What is your name, my Benefactor ? ” 

name, sir” (I was crumpled, and puzzled to malve him out}, is Chris- 
topher ; and I hope, sir, that, as such, when you've heard my ex — ” 

In print ! ” he exclaims again, dashing t£e pi oofs over and over as if he was 
bathing in them. “ In print ! ! O Chriatopher i Philanthropist ! Xothing can 
recompense you, — but what sum of money W’ould be acceptable to you ? ” 

I had drawn a step back from him, or I should have suffered from his buttons 
again. 

** Sir, I assure you, I have been already well paid, and — ** 

“ Xo, no, Christopher ! Don’t talk lilce that ! What sum of money would be 
acceptable to you, Christopher ? Would you find twenty pounds acceptable, 
Christopher?” 

However great my surprise, I naturally found words to say, “ Sir, I am not 
aware that the man was ever yet bom without more than the average amount of 
4 vater on the brain as would fior find twenty pounds acceptable. But — extremely 
obliged to you, sir, I’m sure ; ” for he had tumbled it out of his purse and crammed 
it in my hand m two bank-notes ; « but I could wish to know, sir, if not intruding, 
how I have merited this hberality ? ” 

Know then, my Christopher,” he says, “ that from bo3diood’3 houi I have 
unremittingly and unavailingly endeavoured to get into print. Know*, Christopher, 
that all the Booksellers alive — and several dead — have refused to put me into print. 
Know, Christopher, that I have written unprinted Reams. But they shall be 
read to you, my friend and brother. You sometimes have a holiday ? ” 

Seeing the great danger I was in, I had the presence of mind to answer, 
Xever ! ” To make it more final, I added, “ Never ! Not from the ciadle to 
the grave.” 

‘‘ Well,” says he, thinking no more about that, and chuckling at his proofs 
again. ‘-But I am in print ! Tiie first flight of ambition emanating ftom my 
fatheris lowly cot is realised at length • The golden bow,” — he was getting on, 
— “ struck by the magic hand, has emitted a complete and perfect sound ! When 
did this happen, my Christopher ? ” 

“ Which happen, sir ? ” 

" This,” he held it out at arms length to admire it. — “ this Per-rint.” 

When I had given him my detailed account of it, he grasped me by the hand 
again, and said : 

“Dear Christopher, it should be gratifying to you to know that you are an 
instrument in the hands of Destiny. Because you are,’* 

A passing Something of a melancholy cast put it mto my head to shake it, and 
to say, “ Perhaps we all are.” 
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** I donH mean that,” he answeied ; ‘*I don’t take that wide range ; I confine 
myself to the special case. Observe me well, my Christopher 1 H >peless of 
getting rid, through any effort of my own, of any of the manuscripts among my 
Luggage, — all of which, send them where I would, were always coming back to 
me, — it is now some seven years since I left that Luggage here, on the desperate 
chance, either that the jtoo, too faithful manusenpts would come back to me no 
more, or that some one less accursed than I might give them to the world. You 
follow me, my Christopher ? ” 

** Pretty well, sir.” I followed him so far as to judge that he had a weak head, 
and that the Orange, the Boiling, and Old Brown combined was beginning to tell. 
(The Old Brown, being heady, is best adapted to seasoned cases.) 

** Years elapsed, and those compositions slumbered in dust. At length, 
Destiny, choosing her agent from all mankind, sent Y’ou here, Christopher, and 
io 1 the Casket was burst asunder, and the Giant \vas free i ” 

He made* hay of his hair after he said this, and he stood a-tiptoe. 

“ But,” he reminded himself in a state of excitement, “ we must sit up all night, 
my Christopher. I must correct these Proofs for the pi ess. Fill all the inkstands, 
and bring me several new pens.” 

He smeared himself and he smeared the Proofs, the night through, to that degiee 
that when Sol gave him warning to depart (in a four-wheeler), few could have said 
which was them, and which was him, and which was blots. His last instructions 
was, that I should instantly run and take his corrections to the office of the 
present Journal. I did so. They most likely will not appear in print, for I 
noticed a message being hro'icht round from Beauford Printing House, while I 
was a throwing this concludirg '•tateraent on paper, that the ole resources of that 
establishment was unable to make out what they meant. Upon which a certain 
gentleman in company, as I will not more particulaily name, — but of whom it 
wi.l be sufficient to remark, standing on the broad basis of a wave-girt isle, that 
whether we regaid him in the light of , — * laughed, and put the coirections in the 
fire. 

* The remainder of this complimentary parenthesis editorially struck out. 

No IE. — Mr. Dickens partly contributed to another of the chapters, entitled “His 
Umbrella ; ** but for this the reader is referred to the number as republished in a collected 
volume — the Xtne Chtisimas 7i7tmbers of All ike Year Rojmd. 
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IX TWO CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 

HOW MRS. LIRRIPER CARRIED ON THE BUSINESS. 

Whoever would begin to be worried with letting Lodgings that wasn’t a lone 
woman with a living to get is a thing inconceivable to me, my dear ; excuse the 
familiarity, but it comes natural to me in my own little room, when wishing to- 
open my mind to those that I can trust, and I should be truly thankful if they 
weie all mankind, but such is not so, for have but a Furnished bill in the window 
and your watch on the mantelpiece, and farewell to it if you turn your back for 
but a second, however gentlemanly the manners ; nor is being of your own sex 
any safeguard, as I have reason, in the form of sugar-tongs to know, for that lady 
(and a fine woman she was) got me to run for a glass of water, on the plea of 
going to be confined, wliicli certainly turned out true, but it was in the Station- 
house. 

Number Eighty-one Norfolk-street, Strand — situated midway between Ihe City 
and St, James’s, and within five minutes’ wallc of tlie principal places of public 
amusement — is my address. I have rented this house many years, as the parish 
rate-boolcs ^vill testify ; and I could wish my landlord was as alive to the fact as- 
I am myself; but no, bless you, not a half a pound of paint to save his life, nor so- 
much, my dear, as a tile upon the roof, though on your bended knees. 

Ivly dear, you never have found Number Eighty-one Norfolk-street Strand 
advertised in Bradshaw’s Railway Guide, and with the blessing of Heaven you. 
never will or shall so find it. Some there are who do not think it lowering them- 
selves to make their names that cheap, and even going the lengths of a portrait of 
the house not like it with a blot in every window and a coach and four at the door, 
but what will suit 'Wozenham’s lower down on the other side of the way will not 
suit me, Miss Wozenham haring her opmions and me having mine, though when 
it comes to systematic undei bidding capable of being pioved on oath in a court of 
justice and taking the form of “ If Mrs. Lirriper names eighteen shillings a week, 
I name fifteen and six,” it then comes to a settlement between yourself and your 
conscience, supposing for the sake of argament jour name to be Wozenham, 
which lam well aware it is not or my opinion of you would be greatly lowered, 
and as to any bedrooms and a night-porter in constant attendance the less said the 
better, the bedrooms being stuffy and the porter stuff. 

It is foity years ago since me and my poor Lirriper got married at St. Clement’s 
Danes, where I now have a sitting in a very pleasant pew with genteel company 
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i;nJ my own rmi Lc-ing pui*J:il to e^'cn'n;: 5£n‘ice not to 3 ciowJed. M3* 

yoor llnriper wr.? a h-m l- sme of n rn-n, a beaming c\e and a voice as 

mellow as a ninaicrd in-.tn:mcnt mr.ua of hone^* rn I steal, bur he Iiad ever been a 
free liver being in the commercial travelling line and travelling vLat he called a 
::n:ckiln real — ‘ a d:y read, Emma my dear,’* my pooi Liiriper says to me, 
'* where I have to lay the <lust -with one clnnlz or another all day long and half the 
rdght, and it v/erus me Emma" — and tliia lei to Ids iiinning thiouga a good deal 
and might hm, e run through the turnpike too when that dieadful horse that never 
would stand still for a -ingle instant set ofT, bat foi its being night and the gate 
-hut, and const qiendy took Ms wheel, my poor L'r.ipcr and the gig smashed to 
atoms and never spoke after .varus. He \vas a hands onie figure of a man, and a 
man with a jovial heait and a sw'eet temper ; but if lhc\* had come up then tlie3’ 
never could have given \’Ou the mellowness of his voice, and indeed I consider 
_ ’ ot" f ' 1 wanting in mellowness as a general rule and making 3’ou look like a 
new-piougiied field. 

My poor Lirriper being behindhand with the world and being buried at Hatfield 
church in Heitfoidshiie, not that it was his native place but tliat he had a lildng 
for the Salisbury Arms where we went upon our wedding-da}* and passed as 
happy a foitnight as ever happy was, I went round to the creditors and I sa3^ 

Gentlemen I am acyur.ntcd with the fact that I am not answerable for ray late 
husband’s debts but 1 ui-h to pay them fori am his lawful w’ife and hhgood 
name is dear to me. I am going into the Lodgings gentlemen as a business and 
if I prosper every fai thing t&t my late husband owed shall be paid for the sake of 
the love I boie him, by this right hand.” It took a long time to do but it was 
done, and the silver cream-jug which is between ourselves and the bed and the 
mattress in my room up-stairs (or it would have found legs so suie as ever the 
Furnished bill was up) being presented by the gentlemen engiaved ^‘To Mrs. 
Lirriper a mark of giateful respect for her honourable conduct ” gave me a turn 
which was too much for my feelings, till Mr. Betley which at that time had the 
parlours and loved his joke saj’s “ Cheei up IMrs. Lirriper, you should feel as if it 
was only }'Our christening and thev* were 3 our godfathers and godmothers which 
■did promise for you.*’ And it brought me round, and I don’t mind confessing to 
you m3* dear that I then put a sandwich and a di op of shenj in a little basket and 
went down to Hatfield churchv’ard outside the coach and kissed my hand and laid 
it with a kind of proud and swelling love on my husband’s grave, though bless 
you it had taken me so long to clear his name that my wedding-ring was worn 
quite fine and smooth when I laid it on the gieen green waving grass. 

I am an old woman now and my good looks are gone but that’s me my dear 
over the plate-warmer and considered like in the times when you used to pay two 
guineas on ivory and took 3*our chance prett}* much how you came out, which 
made 3’Ou very caieful how v’ou left it about afterwards because people were 
turned so red and uncomfortable b}* mostly guessing it was somebody else quite 
•different, and there was once a ceitain person that had put his money in a hop 
business that came in one morning to pa}’’ his rent and his respects being the 
second floor that w^uld have taken it down from its hook and put it in his bi east- 
pocket — yon understand my dear — ^for the L, he says of the original — onb* there 
was no mellowness in his voice and I wouldn’t let him, but hi- opinion of it 3’'ou 
may gather from his sa3ing to it “ Speak to me Emma ! ” which w’as far from a 
rational observation no doubt but still a tribute to its being a likeness, and I 
think myself it Ti/as like me when I was young and wore that soit of stays. 

But it was about the Lodgings that I was intending to hold forth and certainly 
I ought to know something of the business having been in it so long, for it wsV 
early in the second year of my married life that I lost my poor Liniper and I set 
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Tip at Islington directly afterwards and afterwards came here, being two houses 
and eight-and-thirty years and some losses and a deal of experience. 

Girls are your first trial after fixtures and they tiy you even worse than what I 
call the Wandering Christians, though why should roam the earth looking 
for bills and then coming in and viewing the apartments and stickling about terms 
and never at all wanting them or dreaming of taking them being already provided, 
is a mystery I should be thankful to have explained if by any miracle it could he^ 
If s wonderful they live so long and thrive so on it but I suppose the exercise 
makes it healthy, knocking so much and going from house to house and up and 
down-stairs all day, and then their pi£t<.n(iirig to be so paiticular and punctual is 
a mobt astonishing thing, looking at their watches and saving “ Could you give 
me the refusal of the rooms till twenty minutes past eleven the day after to- 
morrow in the forenoon, and supposing it to be considered essential by my friend 
from the country could theie be a small iion bedstead put in the little room npor> 
the stairs ? 'ivhy when I w’as new to it my dear I used to consider before I 
promised and to make my mbid anxious with calculations and to get quite w'earied 
out with disappointments, but now I says ** Certainly by all means” well knowing 
it*s a Wandering Christian and I shall hear no more about it, indeed by this time 
I know most of the Wandering Christians by sight as well as they know me, it 
being the habit of each individual revolving round London in that capacity to- 
come back about twice a year, and it’s very remarkable that it runs in familios: 
and the children glow up to it, but even were it otherwise I should no sooner hear 
of the friend from the countiy w’hich is a certain sign than I should nod and say 
to mysdf You’re a Wandenng Christian, though whetlier they aie (as I ha^'t^ 
heaid) persons of small property with a taste for regular employment and frequent 
change of scene I cannot undertake to tell you. 

Girls as I Tvas beginning to remark are one of your fiist and your lasting 
troubles, being like your teeth which begin with convulsions and never cease 
tormenting you fiom the time you cut them till they cut you, and then you don’t 
want to part with them which seems hard but w^e must all succumb or buy 
aitificial, and even where you get a will nine times out of ten you’ll get a dirty 
face Avith it and naturally lodgers do not like good society to be shown in with- 
a smear of black across the nose or a smudgj" eyebiow. Where they pick tlie 
black up is a mystery I cannot solve, as in the case of the willingest girl that ever 
came into a house half-starv^ed poor thing, a girl so willing that I called her 
Willing Sophy down upon her loiees scrubbing early and late and ever cheerful 
but always smiling with a black face. And I says to Sophy, “Now Sophy my 
good girl have a regular day for your stoves and keep the width of the Airy betweera 
yourself and the blacking and do not brush your bail with the bottoms of the sauce- 
pans and do not meddle with the snuffs of the candles and it stands to reason that 
It can no longer be” yet there it was and always on her nose, which turning up and 
being bioad at the end seemed to boast of it and caused warning from a steady 
gentleman and excellent lodger with breakfast by the week but a little irritable 
and use of a v'hen lequiied, his words being “ Mis. Lirriper I have 

arrived at the ; ■/. (-f 1 that the Black is a man and a brother, but only 

in a natural form and when it can’t be got off.’' Well consequently I put poor 
Sophy on to other work and forbid her answering the door or answering a bell on 
any account but she was so unfortunately willing that nothing would stop her 
flying up the kitchen-stairs whenever a bell was heard to tingle. I put it to her 
** O Sophy Sophy for goodness’ goodness’ sake where does it come from ? ” To 
which that poor unlucky willing moital bursting out crying to see me so vexed 
replied “ I took a deal of black into me ma’am when I was a small child being 
much neglected and I think it must be, that it works out,” so it continuing to work 
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out of that pcor thin^ an J not ha\ir.g another fault to find witli her I saj-s “ Sophy 
what do you seriously think of my helping you away to Xew South Wales 
■wbeTe it might not be noticed r ’’ Xor did I ever repent the money which was 
?,\ ell spent, for she married the ship's cook on il*e voyage (himself a Mulotter) 
end did well and lived happy, and so far as ever I heard it was not noticed in a 
new state of society to her dying day. 

In what way Mils Wozenham lower down on tlie other side of the way recon- 
ciled it to her feelings as a lady (which she is not) to entice I^Iary Anne Peikinsop 
from my service is best knowm to herself, I do not know and I do not wish to 
know how opinions are formed at Wozenham's on any point. But Mary Anne 
Ferkinsop although I behaved handsomely to her and she behaved unhand- 
somely to me was worth her weight in gold as overawing lodgers without 
driving them away, for lodgers would be far more sparing of their bells with Mary 
Anne than I ever knew them to be with ^laid or Mistress, which is a great 
triuinph especially vyhen accompanied with a cast in the eye and a bag of bones, 
but it vv'as the steadiness of her vv’ay with them through her father’s having failed 
In Pork. It was Mary Anne’s looking so respectable in her person and being so 
strict in her spints that conquered the tea-and-sugarest gentleman (for he weighed 
them both in a pair of scales every* morning) that I have ever had to deal with 
iind no famb grew meeker, still it aftervvaids came round to me that Miss Wozen- 
ham happening to pass and seeing Mary Anne take in the milk of a milkman that 
made free in a rosy'-faced way (I think no w*orse of him) with every girl in the 
street but w’as quite frozen up like the statue at Charing-cross by her, saw Mary 
Anne’s value in the lodging business and went as high as one pound per quarter 
more, consequently Maty Anne with not a word betwixt us says If you will 
provide yo^elf Mrs. Lirriper in a month from this day / have already done the 
^ame,” which hurt me and I said so, and she then hurt me more by insinuating 
that her father having failed in Pork had laid her open to it 

My dear I do assure you it’s a harassing thing to know what kind of girls to 
give the preference to, for if they are lively they get bell’d off their legs and if 
they are sluggish you suffer from it yourself in complaints and if they are spark- 
ling-eyed they get made lov’e to, and if they* are smart in their persons they try* on 
your Lodgers’ bonnets and if they are musical I defy you to keep them avv*ay from 
bands and organs, and allowing for any difference you like in their heads their 
heads wHl be always out of window just the same. And then what the gentlemen 
like in girls the ladies don’t, which is fiuitful hot vv’ater for all parties, and then 
there’s temper though such a temper as Caroline jMaxey’’s I hope not often. A 
good-looking black-eyed girl was Caroline and a comely-made giil to your cost 
when che did break out and laid about her, as took place first and last thiough a 
new-married couple come to see London in the first floor and the lady very high 
and it was supposed not liking the coed locks o^ C aroiine havdng none of her own 
to spare, hut anyhow she did try Cu’c' i that was no excuse. So one 

afternoon Caroline comes down into the kitchen flushed and flashing, and she 
says to me “Mrs. Lirriper that woman in tlie fiist has aggravated me past bear- 
ing,” I says “ Caroline keep your temper,” Carohne says with a curdling laugh 
“Keep my temper? You’re right Mrs. Lirriper, so I w'ill. Capital D herf” 
bursts out Caroline (you might have struck me into the centre of the eaith with a 
feather when she said it) “I’ll give her a touch of the temper that /keep ! ” 
Caroline downs with her hair my dear, screeches and rushes up-stairs, I follovvinf^ 
as fast as my tiembling legs could bear me, but before I got into the room the 
riinner-cloth and pink-and-white service all dragged off upon the floor with a 
crash and the new-married couple on their backs in the firegrate, him with the 
shovel and tongs and a dish of cucumber across him and a mercy it was summer- 
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time. Caroline” I says “be calm,” but she catches off my cap and teais it in 
her teeth as she passes me, then pounces on the new-mained lady makes her a 
bundle of ribbons takes her by the two eais and knocks the back of her head upon 
the carpet Alurder screaming all the time Policemen running down the street and 
Wozenhaxn’s windows (judge of my feelings when I came to know it) thrown up 
and Miss Wozenham calling out from the balcony with crocodile's tears “ It’s 
Mrs. Lirriper been overcharging somebody to madness — she’ll be murdered — I 
always thought so — Pleeseman save her! ” My dear four of them and Caroline 
behind the chiffoniere attacking with the poker and when disai-med prizc-iighting 
with her double fists, and down and up and up and dov n and dreadful 1 But I 
couldn't bear to see the poor young creature loughly handled and her hair torn 
when they got the better of hei, and I says “ Gentlemen Policemen pray remember 
that her sex is the sex of your mothers and sisters and your sweetheaits, and God 
bless them and you I ” And there she was sitting down on the ground hand- 
cuffed, taking breath against the skirting-board and them cool with their coats in 
strips, and all she says was “ IMrs. Lirriper I’m Sony as ever I touched jvu, for 
you’re a kind motherly old thing,” and it made me tliink that I had often wished 
I had been a mother indeed and how would my heart have felt if I had been the 
mother of that girl I "VV ell yon know it turned out at the Police-office that she 
had done it before, and she had her clothes aw’^ay and was sent to prison, and 
when she was to come out I trotted off to the gate in the evening with just a 
morsel of jelly in that little basket of mine to give her a mite of strength to face 
the 'world again, and there I met with a very decent mother waiting for hei son 
through bad company and a stubborn one he was with his half-boots not laced. 
So out came Caroline and I says “ Caroline come along w’ith me and sit down 
under the wall where it’s retired and eat a little trifle that I have brought with 
me to do you good,” and she throws her arms round my neck and says sobbing 
“ O why were you never a mother w’hen there are such mothers as there are ! ” 
she says, and in half a minute more she begins to laugh and says “ Did I really 
tear your cap to shreds and when I told her “You certainly did so Caioline ” 
she laughed again and said W'hile she patted my face “ Then why do you wear 
such queer old caps you dear old thing ? If you hadn’t w'orn such queer old caps 
I don’t think I should have done it even then.” Fancy the girl ! Nothing could 
get out of her what she -was going to do except O she w’ould do w’ell enough, 
and w^e paited she being very thankful and kissing my hand®, and I nevei*more 
saw or heaid of that girl, except that I shall always believe ihit a very genteel 
cap which w^as brought anonymous to me one Saturday night in an oilskin basket 
by a most impertinent young sparrow^ of a monkey whistling with dirty shoes on 
the clean steps and playing the haip on the Airy 1 ailings with a hoop-stick came 
from Caroline. 

What you lay yourself open to my dear in the w'-ay of being the object of un- 
charitable suspicions when you go into the Lodging business I have not the words 
to tell you, but never was I so dishonouiable as to have two keys nor would I 
■willingly think it even of Miss Wozenham lowei down on the other side of the w’ay 
sincerely hoping that it may not be, though doubtless at the same time money 
cannot come from nowhere and it is not reason to suppose that Bradshaw's put it 
in for love be it blotty as it may. It is a hardship hurting to tlie feelings that 
Lodgers open their minds so wide to the idea that you are trpng to get the better 
of them and shut their minds so close to the idea that they aie trying to get tlie 
better of you, but as Majoi Jackman says to me “ I know: the -ways of this circular 
world Mrs. Lirriper, and that's one of ’tm all round it” and many is the little 
ruffle in my mind that the IMajor has smoothed, for he is a clever man who has 
seen much. Dear dear, thirteen years have passed though it seems but yesterday 
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since I was sitting 'ftith my glasses on at the open front parlour window one 
evening in August (the parlours being then vacant) reading yesterday’s paper my 
eyes fur punt being poor though still I am thanliful to say a long sight at a 
distance, when I hear a gentleman come posting across the road and up the street 
in a dieadful rage talking to himself in a fury and d’ing and c’ing somebody. 

By George I says he out loud and clutching his walking-stick, “ I’ll go to !\Irs. 
Lirnper’s. Which 13 Mrs. Lirriper’s r ’* Then looking round and seeing me he 
ilourishes his hat right off his head as if I had been the queen and he says, 

Excuse the intrusion Madam, but pray Madam can you tell me at what number 
in this street there lesides a well-known and much-respected lady by the name of 
3Li::iper ?” A little flustered tliough I must say gratified I took off my glasses 
and courtesied and said *‘Sir, Mrs. Lirriper is your humble servant.” “As- 
tonishing 1 ” says he. “ A million pardons ! Madam, may I ask you to have the 
kindness to direct one of your domestics to open the door to a gentleman 
in search of apartments, by the name of Jackman ? ” I had never heard the 
name but a politer gendeman I never hope to see, for says he ‘ Madam I am 
shocked at your the doer yomself to no worthier a fellow than Jemmy 

Jackman. "After I never piecede a lady.” Then he comes into the 

parlours and he sniffs, and he says “ Hah I These arc parlours 1 Not musty 
cupboaids” he sa}s “but parlours, and no smell of Now my dear 

it having been remarked by some inimical to the whole neighbourhood that it 
always smells of coal-saclis w’hich might prove a drawback to Lodgers if encou- 
raged, I says to the Major gently though firmly that I think he n-, rcfeiiing to 
Aiundel or Surrey or Howard but not Norfolk “ Madam” sa\s lie I lefer to 
Wozenham’s lower dowm over the way — Madam you can form" no notion what 
"VVozenham’s is — ^J^Iadam it is a vast coal-sack, and fvliss Wozenham has the 
principles and manners of a female heaver — ^^ladam from the manner in which I 
have heard her mention you I know she has no appreciation of a lady, and from 
the manner in \\ liich she has conducted herself tow ards me I know'she has no 
appi eciation of a gentleman — Madam my name is I't’****.':** — you require 
any other reference than wdiat I have already said, I . • .'ij 1; ’’ of England 

— ^peihaps you know it !” Such w^as the beginning of the Major’s occuppng the 
pailouis and from that hour to this the same and a most obliging Lodger and 
punctual in all respects except one irregidar which I need not particularly specify, 
but made up for by his being a protection and at all times ready to fill in the 
papers of the Assessed Taxes and Juries and that, and once collared a ^oung 
man "with the diaw ing-room clock under his coat, and once on the parapets with 
his own. hands and blanl^ets put out the kitchen chimney and afterwards attending 
the summons made a most eloquent speech against the Parish before the magis- 
trates and saved the engine, and evei quite the gentleman though passionate. 
And certainlj^ Miss Wozenham’s detaining the tiunks and umbrella was not in 
a liberal spirit though it may have been according to her rights in law or an act 
/would myself have stooped to, the Major being so much the gentleman that 
tliough he is far from -tall he seems almost so when he lias his shirt-frill out and 
his frock-coat on and liis hat with the curly brims, and in what seivice he was I 
cannot truly tell you my dear whether hlilitia or Foreign, for I never heard him 
even name himself as Major but always simple “ Jemmy Jackman ” and once 
soon after he came when I felt it my duty to let him know that Miss Wozenham 
had put it about that he was no Major and I took the liberty of adding “ which 
you are sir” his words were “Madam at any rate I am not a Minor, and 
sufficient for the day is the evil thereof” which cannot be denied to be the sacred 
truth, nor yet his military ways of having his boots with only the dirt brushed off 
taken to Mm in the front parlour every morning on a clean plate and varnishing 
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them himself with a little sponge and a saucer and a whistle in a whisper so suie 
as eva his breakfast is ended, and so neat liis ways that it never sojIs his linen 
which is scrupulous though more in quality than "quantity, neither that nor his 
mustachios which to the best of my belief are done at the same time and which 
are as black and shining as his boots, his head of hair being a lovely white. 

It was the third year nearly up of the Major’s being in tlie pm lours that early 
-one moming in tlie month of Febiuary when Parliament was coming on and 
you may therefore suppose a number of impostors were about ready to take hold 
of anything they could get, a gentleman and a lady from the country came in to 
view the Second, and I well remember that I had been looking out of window 
and had watched them and the heavj’’ sleet driving down the street together 
looking for bills. I did not quite take to the face of the gentleman though he 
was too but the lady was a veiy pictly young thing and delicate, 

and 1 ti,'? rough for her to be out at all though she had only come fiom 

the Adelpbi Hotel which would not have been much above a quaiter of a mile if 
the weather had been less severe. Xow it did so happen my dear that I had 
been forced to put five shillings weekly additional on the second in consequence 
of a loss from running away full dressed as if going out to a dii(!ier- party, which 
was verj" aitful and had made me rather suspicious taking it along with Pailia- 
ment, so when the gentleman proposed three months certain and the money in 
advance and leave then reserved to renew on the same terms for six months more, 
I says I was not quite certain but that I might have engaged myself to another 
paity but would step down-staiis and look into it if they would take a seat. 
They took a seat and I went down to the handle of the Majors door that I had 
already began to consult finding it a great blessing, and I knew by his wdnstling 
in a whisper that he was vaimshing his boots which was generally considered 
private, however he kindly calls out ‘Tf it’s you, Madam, come in,” and I went 
in and told him. 

“'W'ell, !Madam,” says the Major rubbing his nose — as I did fear at the 
moment with the black sponge but it was only his knuckle, he being always neat 
and dexterous with his fingers — “ ■well, Madam, I suppose you w’ould be glad of 
the money ? ” 

I was delicate of sa 5 dng “ Yes ” too out, for a little extra colour rose into the 
Major’s cheelcs and there was irregularity which I wdll not paiticularly specify in 
a quaiter which I will not name. 

I am of opinion, IMadani,” says the Major that when money is ready for 
you — when it is ready for you, Mrs. Liniper — ^you ought to take it, "What is 
there against it, Madam, in this case up-stairs ? ” 

“ I really cannot say there is anything against it sir, still I thought I would 
consult you.” 

You said a newly-married couple, I thinic. Madam ? ” says the Major. 

I says “ Ye-es. Evidently. And indeed the young lady "mentioned to me in 
a casual way that she had not been mairied many months.” 

The Major rubbed his nose again and stiiTed the varnish round and round in 
its little saucer with his piece of sponge and took to his whistling in a whisper 
for a few moments. Then he says You would call it a Good Let, Madam ? ” 

O certainly a Good Let sir.” 

“ Say they ipew foi the additional she months. Would it put you about very 
much Madam if — if the worst was to come to the worst ? ” said the Major. 

“ Well I hardly know,” I says to the Major. It depends upon circumstances. 
Would object Sir for instance ? ” 

“I?” says the Major. Object ? Jemmy Jackman? Mrs. Lirriper close 
with the proposal.” 
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So I \vei;t up-stairs and accepted, and they came in next day which was 
Saturday rnu the Major was so good as to draw np a Memorandum of an agree- 
ment in "a beautiful round hand and expressions that sounded to me equally legal 
and militaiy, and ilr. Edson signed it on the Monday morning and the Major 
called upon Mr. Edson on the Tuesday and Mr. Edson called upon the Major on 
the '‘.Vcdne-'iry and the Second and the parlours were as friendly as could be 

.-.li 4.. 

The three months paid for had run out and we had got without any fresh 
overtures as to payment into May my dear, when there came an obligation upon 
Mr. Edson to go a business expedition right across the Isle of M?n, which fell 
quite unexpected upon that pietty httle thing and is not a place that according to 
my views is particularly in the way to anywhere at any time but that may be 
a matter of opinion. So short a notice was it that he was to go next day, and 
dreadfully she cried poor pretti^ and I am sure I cried too when I saw her on the 
cold pavement in the sha^ east wind — ^it being a very backward spring that year 
— taking a last leave of him "with her pietty bright hair blowing this way and that 
and her arras clinging round his neck and him sa\dng ** There there there. Now 
let me go PeggjV* And by that time it was plain that what the Major had been 
so accommodating as to say he would not object to happening in the house, 
would happen in it, and I told her as much when he w’as gone while I comforted 
her with my arm up the staircase, for I says “ You will soon have others to keep 
up for my pretty and you must think of that.” 

His letter never came when it ought to have come and what she went through 
morning after morning when the postman brought none for her the very postman 
himself compassionated when she ran down to the door, and yet we cannot 
wonder at its being calculated to blunt the feelings to have all the trouble of 
other people’s letters and none of the pleasure and doing it oftener in die mud 
and mizzle than not and at a rate of wages more resembling Little Britain than 
Great. But at last one morning w’hen she was too pooily to come running down- 
stairs he sa\s to me with a pleaded look in his face that made me next to love the 
man m his uniform coat though he was dripping ^vet “ I have taken you first in 
the street this morning ^Irs. Lirriper, for here’s the one for Mis. Edson.” I 
went up to her bedroom wuth it as fast as ever I could go, and she sat up in bed 
when she saw it and kissed it and tore it open and then a blank stare came upon 
her. veiy short!” she says lifting her large eyes to my face. “O Mrs. 

Lirriper it’s very short ! ” I says “ My dear Mrs. Edson no doubt that’s because 
your husband hadn’t time to write more just at that time.” “No doubt, no 
doubt,” says she, and puts her two hands on her face and turns round in her bed. 

I shut her softly in and I crept down-stairs and I tapped at the Major’s door, 
and when the ^lajor ha\ung his thin slices of bacon in his own Dutch oven sav/ 
me he came out of his chair and put me down on the sofa. “Hush ! ” says he, 
“I see something’s the matter. Don’t speak — take time,” Isa3’s“0 Major 
I’m afraid there’s cruel w^ork up-stairs.” “ Y^cs yes ” says he I had begun to be 
afraid of it — take time.” And then in opposition to his own w:oids he rages out 
frightfully, and says “ I shall never forgive myself Madam, that I, Jemmy Jack- 
man, didn’t see it aE that morning — didn’t go straight up-stairs when my boot- 
sponge was in my hand — didn’t force it down his throat — and choke him dead 
with it on the spot 1 ” 

The Major and me agreed when we came to ourselves that just at present we 
could do no more than take on to suspect nothing and use our best endeavours to 
keep that poor young creature quiet, and what I ever should have done without 
the Major when it got about among the organ-men that quiet was our object is 
unknown, for he made lion and tiger war upon them to that degree that without 
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seeing it I could not have believed it was in an\' gentleman to have such a poAver 
of bursting out with fire-irons walking-sticks water-jugs coals potatoes off his 
table the vei^’hat off his head, and at the same time so furious in foreign languages 
that they would stand with their handles half-turned fixed like the Sleeping CJgly 
— ^for I cannot say Beauty. 

Ever to see the postman come near the house now gave me such a fear that it 
was a reprieve when he went by, but in about another ten days or a fortnight he 
says again, Here’s one for His. Edson. — ^Is she pretty weli.^"” ** She is pretty 
well postman, but not well enough to lise so early as she used” which was so far 
gospel- truth. 

I carried the letter in to the Afajor at his breakfast and I saj’s tottering “ Hajor 
I have not the courage to take it up to her.” 

“ It’s an ill-looking villain of a letter,” sea's the Alajor. 

“ I have not the courage Alajor ” I says again in a tremble “ to take it up 
to her.” 

After seeming lost in consideration for some moments the Major says, raising 
his head as if something new and useful had occurred to his mind “ Mrs. Lirriper, 
I shall never forgiv’e myself that I, Jemmy Jackman, didn’t go straight up-stairs 
that morning when my boot-sponge was" in my hand — and force it down his 
throat — and choke him dead with it.” 

‘"Major” 1 says a little hasty “you didn’t do it which is a blessing, for it 
Avould have done no good and I think your sponge was better employed on your 
own honourable boot^.” 

So we got to be rational, and planned that I should tap at her bedroom door 
and lay the letter on the mat outside and wait on the upper landing for what 
might happen, and never was gunpowder cannon-balls or shells or rockets more 
dreaded than that dreadful letter was by me as I took it to the second floor. 

A tenible loud scream sounded thiough the house the minute after she had 
opened it, and I found her on the floor hing as if her life was gone. Aly dear I 
never looked at the face of the letter which was lying open by her, for there was 
no occasion. 

Everj’thing I needed to bring her round the Major brought up with his own 
hands, besides running out to the chemist’s for what was not in the house and 
likewise having the fiercest of all his many .sldrmishes with a musical instrument 
representing a ball-room I do not know in what particular country and company 
waltzing in and out at folding-doors with rolling eyes. AVhen after a long time I 
saw her coining to, I slipped on the landing till I heard her cry, and then I went 
in and says cheerily “ Airs. Edson you’re not well my dear and it’s not to be Avon- 
dered at,” as if I had not been in befoie. Whether she believed or disbelieved 
I cannot say and it Avould signify nothing if I could, but I stayed by her for houi's 
and then she God ever blesses me ! and says she Avill try to rest for her head 
is bad. 

“ Alajor,” I whispers, looking in at the parlouis, “I beg and pray of a"ou don’t 
go out.” 

The Alajor whispers, “Aladam, trust me I will do no such a thing. How 
is she ? ” 

I says “ Alajor the good Loid above us only knows what bums and rages in 
her poor mind. I left her sitting at her Avindow, I am going to sit at mine.” 

It came on afternoon and it came on evening. Norfolk is a delightful street to 
lodge in — provided .you don’t go lower down — but of a summer evening when the 
dust and waste paper lie in it and stray children play in it and a kind of a grittj 
calm and bake settles on it and a peal of church-bells is practising in the neigh- 
bourhood it is a trifle dull, and never have I seen it since at such a time and never 
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shall I iree it everm^.ie at tuch a time without seeing the dull June evening when 
that forlora young creature sat at her open comer window on the second and me 
at my open comer window (the other comer) on the third. Something merciful, 
something wiser and better far than my own self, had moved me W'hile it was yet 
light to sit in my bonnet and shawl, and as tlae shadows fell and the tide rose I 
could sometimes — when I put out my head and looked at her window below — see 
that she leaned out a little looking down the street. It was just settling dark 
when I saw her in the street. 

So fearful of losing bight of her that it almost stops my breath while I tell it, I 
went dowm-stairs faster dian I ever ino\ed in all my life and only tapped with my 
hand at the ^lajor’s door in passing it and slipping out. She was gone already. 
I made the same speed down the street and when I came to the comer of 
Hownid->treet I saw that she had turned it and wras there plain before me going 
towards the west. O with what a thankful heart I saw her going along ! 

She was quite unacqu.inted with London and had veiy^ seldom been out for 
more than an ailing in our own street where she knew two or three little children 
belonging to neighbours and had sometimes stood among them at the street 
looking at the water. She must be going at hazard I Icnew, still she kept the bye- 
stieets quite coirectly as long as they w’ould serve her, and then turned up iiitev 
the Strand. But at^eveiv’ comer I could see her head turned one way, and that 
way w’as alwaj’s the river w’ay. 

It may have been only the'darloiess and quiet of the Adelphi that caused her to 
strike into it but she struck into it much as readily as if she had set out to go 
there, which peihms was the case. She went straight down to the Terrace and 
along it and looked over the iron rail, and I often woke afterwards in rny own bed 
with the horror of seeing her do it. The desertion of the w’harf below and the 
flowing of the high water there seemed to settle her purpose. She looked about 
as if to make out the W'ay down, and she struck out the right way or the wuong 
W’ay — I don’t Icnow which, for I don’t know the place before dr since — and I 
followed her the way she w’Cnt. 

It was noticeable that all this time she never once looked back. But there was 
now a great change in the manner of her going, and instead of going at a steady 
quick walk witli her arras folded before her, — among the daik dismal arches she 
went in a wild way with her arms opened vide, as if they were wings and she was 
fl>ing to her death. 

We were on the wharf and she stopped. I stopped. I saw her hands at her 
bonnet-strings, and I rushed between her and the brink and took her round the 
w’aist with both my arms. She might have drowned me, I felt then, but she 
could never have got quit of me. 

Down to ^at moment my mind had been all in a maze and not half an idea 
had I had in it what I should say to her, but the instant I touched her it came to me 
like magic and I had my natural voice and my senses and even almost my breath. 

Mrs. Edson I I says “ My dear ! Take care. How ever did you lose your 
way and stumble on a dangerous place like this ? "Why you must have come here 
by the most perplexing streets in all London, No wonder you are lost, I’m sure. 
And this place too ! Why 1 thought nobody ever got here, except me to order 
my coals and the Major in the parlours to smoke his cigar ) ” — for I sSw that 
blessed man close by, pretending to it. 

“ Hah— Hah— Hum ! ’* coughs the Major. 

“And good gracious me ” I ** why here he is I 
Halloa f who goes there ? ” says the Major in a military manner. 

** Well I ” I says, << if this don’t beat everything i Don’t you know us Major 
Jackman?’^ 
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^‘Halloa!” says the IMajor. '*Who calls on Je*rn:y ? ” (and more 

out of breath he was, and did it less like life than I s‘iolI c\pected4 

** Why here’s !Mrs. Edson Major ” I says, strolling out to cool her poor head 
which has been very bad, has missed her way and got lost, and Goodness knows 
where she might have got to but for me coming heie to drop an order into my coal 
merchant’s letter-box and you coming here to smoke your cigai ! — And you really 
are not well enough my dear ’* I says to her to be half so far fiom home without 
me. — And your arm -will be very acceptable I am sure Major ” I says to him and 
I loiow she may lean upon it as heavj' as she likes.” And now wc had both got 
her — tlianks be Above i — one on each side. 

She was all in a cold shiver and she so continued till I laid hei on her own bed, 
and up to the eaily morning she held me by the hand and moaned and moaned 

O wicked, wicked, w’lcked 1 ” But when at last I made believe to droop my 
head and be overpowered with a dead sleep, I heard that poor young ci eature 
give such touching and such humble thanks for being pieseived fiom taking her 
owm life in her madness that I thought I should have cried my eyes out on the 
counterpane and I knew’- she wras safe. 

Be.’r.g well enough to do and able to afford it, me and the IMajor laid our little 
plans next day wiiile she -was asleep worn out, and so I says to her as soon as I 
could do it nicely : 

Mrs. Edson my dear, when Mr. Edson paid me the lent foi these farther six 
months — ” 

She gave a start and I felt her large eyes look at me, but I w’cnt on with it and 
with my needlework. 

“ — I can’t say that I am quite sure I dated the receipt right. Could vou let 
me look at it ? ” 

She laid her frozen cold hand upon mine and she looked through me wiien I . 
wns forced to look up from my needlew'ork, but I had taken the precaution of 
having on my spectacles. 

have no receipt ’’ says she. 

<*Ah! Then he has got it” I says in a careless way. “It’s of no gieat 
consequence. A receipt’s a receipt.” 

From that time she always had hold of my hand when I could spare it which 
was generally only when I read to her, for of course she and me had our bits of 
needlework to plod at and neither of us was veiy handy at those little tilings, 
though I am still rather proud of my share in them too considering. And though 
she took to all I read to her, I used to fancy that next to what was taught upon 
the Mount she took most of all to His gentle compassion for us poor women and 
to His young life and to how His mother was proud of Him and treasured His 
sayings in her heart. She had a grateful look in her eyes that never never never 
will be out of mine until they are closed in my last sleep, and when I chanced to 
look at her without thinking of it I would always meet that look, and she would 
often offer me her trembling lip to kiss, much nioie like a little affectionate half 
broken-hearted child than ever I can imagine any gi*own person. 

One time the trembling of this poor lip was so strong and her tears ran down so 
fast that I thought she \vas going to tell me all her woe, so I takes her two hands 
in mine and I says : 

“ No my dear not now, you had best not try to do it now. Wait for better 
times when you have got over this and are strong, and then you shall tell me what- 
ever you will. Shall it be agreed ? ” 

With our hands still joined she nodded her head many times, and she lifted my 
bands and put them to her lips and to her bosom. 

** Only one word now my dear ” I says. Is there any one ? ” 
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She loohed inqtiiringly “ Any one ? ” 

“ That I can go to ? ” 

She shook her head. 

Xo one that I can bring ? ” 

She shook her head. 

Xo one is wanted by tne my dear. Xow that may be considered past and 
gone.” 

Xot much more than a week aftenvards — for this was far on in the time of our 
being so together — I was bending over at her bedside with my ear down to her 
lips, by turns listening for her breath and looking for a sign of life in her face. At 
last it came in a solemn way — not in a flash but like a kind of pale faint light 
brought very slow to the face. 

She said something to me that had no sound in it, but I saw she asked me : 

“ Is this death ? ” 

And I says : 

Poor dear poor dear, I think it is.” 

Knotting somehow’ that she wanted me to move her weak right hand, I took it 
and laid it on her breast and then folded her other hand upon it, and she prayed a 
good good prayer and I joined in it poor me though there weie no words spoke. 
Then I brought the baby m iis ^Tappers from w’here it lay, and I says : 

“ Mj’ dear this is sent to a childless old woman. This is for me to take 
care of.’* 

The trembling lip was put up towards my face for the last time, and I dearly 
kissed it. 

Yes my dear,” I says. ** Please God ! Me and the Major.*’ 

I doii'i know how’ to tell it right, but I saw her soul brighten and leap up, and 
get free and fly away in the grateful look. 

^^ ♦ * < # * * 

So this is the why and whciefore of its coming to pass my dear that we called 
him Jemmy, being after the Major his own godfather with Lirriper for a surname 
being after myself, and never was a dear child such a brightening thing in a 
Lodgings or such a playmate to his grandmother as Jemmy to tliis house and me, 
and always good and minding what he was told (upon the wdiole) and soothing for 
the temper and making eveiything pleasanter except when he gre^v old enough to 
drop his cap down Wozenham’s A.ir\’ and they wouldn’t hand it up to him, and 
being woiked into a state I put on my best bonnet and gloves and parasol with the 
child in my hand and I says ^Vozenham I little thought ever to have entered 

house but unless my grandson’s cap is instantly restored, the laws of this 
^country’ legulating the pro'perty of the Subject shall at length decide betwixt youi- 
self and me, cost what it may.”’ Tvlth a sneer upon her face which did strike me 
I must say as being expressive of two keys but it may have been a mistake and if 
there is any doubt let Miss 'Wozenham have the full benefit of it as is but right, 
she rang the bell and she says “ J ane, is there a street-child’s old cap down our 
Airy ? ” I says ** Miss Wozenham before your housemaid answers that question 
you must allow me to inform you to j^our face that my grandson is not a street- 
child and is ?iot in the habit of wearing old caps. In fact ” I says “ Miss Wozen- 
ham I am far from sure that my grandson’s cap may not be newer than your own ” 
which was perfectly savage in me, her lace being the commonest machine-make 
washed and tom besides, but I had been put into a state to begin with fomented by 
impertinence. Miss Wozenham says red in the face “ Jane you heard my question, 
is there any child’s cap dowm our Airy ? ” “Yes Ma’am ” says Jane “ I think I 
did see some such rubbish a-lying there.’’ “Then” says Miss Wozenham “let 
these visitors out, and then throw up that worthless article out of my premises.” 
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But heie tlie child who had been staring at Miss Wozenham with all his e 3 ’es and 
more, frowns down his little eyebrows purses up his little mouth puts his chubby 
legs far apart turns his little dimpled fists round and round slowly over one another 
like a little coffee-mill, and says to her **Oo impdent to mi Gran, me tut oor hi ” 
“ O ! ” saj’s Miss Wozenham looking down scornfully at the Mite this is not a 
street-child is it not I Really ! I bursts ont laughing and I says ‘‘^lissWozen- 
ham if this ain’t a pretty sight to you I don’t envy your feelings and I wish 
good-day. Jemmy come along -with Gran.” And 1 was still in the best oi 
humours though his cap came fl>ing up into the street as if it had been just 
turned on out of the Avater-plug, and I w ent home laughing all the way, all owing; 
to that dear bo 5 % 

The miles and miles that me and the Major have travelled with Jemmy in the 
dusk between the lights are not to be calculated, Jemmy driving on the coach-box 
which is the Major’s brass-bound w’riting desk on the table, me inside in the easy- 
chair and the ^lajor Guard up behind with a brown-paper horn doing it really 
wonderful. I do assure j ou my dear that sometimes when I have taken a few 
winks in my place in&ide the coach and have come half awake by the flashing light 
of the lire and have heard that precious pet dn\dng and the ilajor blowing up 
behind to have the change of horses ready when ive got to the Inn, I have half 
believed we were on the old North Road that my poor Lirriper knew so w^ell« 
Then to see that child and the ^Tajor both wrapped up getting down to warm their 
feet and going stamping about and ha\'ing glasses of ale out of the paper match- 
boxes on the chimney-piece is to see the !Major enjoying it fully as much as the 
child I am ve^’ sure, and it’s equal to any play when Coachee opens the coach- 
door to look in at me inside and say “'VVeiy' ’past that ’tage. — ’Frightened old 
lady ? ” 

But what my inexpiessible feelings were when w’e lost that child can only be 
compared to the Major’s wdiich w’ere not a shade better, through his straying out 
at five yeais old and eleven o’clock in the forenoon and never heard of by word or 
sign or deed till half-past nine at night, wdien the Major had gone to the Editor of 
the Times new^spaper to put in an advertisement, which came out next day four- 
and-twenty hours after he -was found, and which I mean always carefully to keep 
in my lavender drawer as the first printed account of him. The more the day got 
on, the moie I got distracted and the ^lajor too and both of us made worse by the 
composed waj’s of the police though very civil and obliging and wbat I must call 
their obstinacy in not entertaining the idea that he was stolen. “We mostly find 
Mum ” says the sergeant who came round to comfort me, which he didn’t at all and 
he had been one of the pnvate constables in Caioline’s time to which he referred 
in his opening words when he said “ Don’t give way to uneasiness in your mind 
Mum, it'll all come as right as my nose did when I got the same barked by that 
young woman in your second floor ” — ^says this sergeant “we mostly find Mum as- 
people ain’t over-anxious to have what I may call second-hand childien. P<?m’ 11 
get him back Mum.” “ O but my dear good sir ” I saj-^s clasping my bands and 
wringing them and clasping them again “ he is such an uncommon child i ” “ Yes, 
Mum ” says the seigeant, “ we mostly find that too Mum. The question is what 
his clothes were w^ortli.” “His clothes ” I says “ were not worth much sir for he 
had only got his playing-dress on, but the dear child ! — ” “ All right Mum 

says the sergeant. “ Fbu’ll get him back Mura. And even if he’d had his best 
clothes on, it wouldn’t come to worse than his being found wrapped up in a 
cabbage-leaf, a shivering in a lane.” His words pierced my heart like daggers and 
daggei-s, and me and the Major ran in and out like wild things all day long till the 
Major returning from his interview with tlie Editor of the Tunes at night rushes 
into my little room hysterical and squeezes my hand and wipes his eyes and says 
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Joy joy — cSizcY in plain clothes came up on the steps as I was letting mvself in 
— compose your fcchn;;- — ^Jemmy’s founJ.” 'T ;r.‘!y T fainted away and 
when I came to, embiaced tlie legs of the office*- ;,ia:n c •: c- who seemed to 
he taking a kind of a quiet inventoiy in his mind of the property in my little loom 
with blown n bi.-kers, and I sa5-s ** Blessings on yon sir v. here is the Darling I ” and 
J;esa\s '‘In Kenivngton Station House.'* I was dropping at his feet Stone at 
the image of that Innocence in cells with murderers when he adds ** He followed 
the Monkey." I says deeming it slang language O sir explain fora loving grand- 
mother what Monkey ! *’ He sa\s ** Him in the spangled cap with the strap under 
the chin, as won’t keep on — ^him as sweeps the ciossings on a round table and don’t 
want to draw his sabie more than he can help.” Then I understood it all and 
most thankfully thanked him, and me and the Major and him diove over to Klen- 
nington and there we found our boy 15’ing quite comfortable befoie a blazing fire 
having sweetly played himself to sleep upon a small accoidion nothing like so big 

a flat-iron which they had been so kind as to lend him for the purpose and wffiich 
it appeared had been stopped upon a very young person. 

IMy dear the system upon which the Major commenced and as I may saj* pei- 
fected Jemmy’s learning when he was so small tliat if the dear was on the other 
side of the table you had to look under it instead of o'ver it to see him with his 
mother’s own bright hair in beautiful curls, is a thing that ought to be known to 
the Throne and Lords and Commons and then might obtain some piomotion for 
the Major which he well deserv*es and would be none the worse for (speaking 
between friends) L. S. D.-ically. %Vhen the Major first undertook his learning 
he says to me ; 

** going Madam,” he says “ to make our child a Calculating Boy.” 

**!Major,” I says, ** you terrify me and may do the pet a permanent injury you 
-would never forgive 5’ourself.” 

Madam,” says the IMajor, “ next to my 1 egret that when I had my boot- 
sponge in my Iiand, I didn't choke that scoundrel with it —on the spot — ” 

There i For Gracious’ sake,’' I interrupts, “let lus conscience find him with- 
out sponges.” 

*< — I say next to that regret, Madam,” says the Major “would be the zegiet 
with which my breast,” which he tapped, “would be surcharged if this fine mind 
was not early cultivated. But mark me Madam," says the Majoi holding up his 
forefinger “ cultivated on a principle that will make it a delight.” 

' Major” I says “ I will be candid with you and tell you openly that ;if ever I 
find the dear child fall off in his appetite I shall know it is his calculations and 
lahall put a stop to them at two minutes’ notice. Or if I find tliem mounting to 
his head ” I says, or striking anyways cold to his stomach or leading to anything 
approaching flabbiness in his legs, the result will be the same, but hlajor you are 
a clever man and have seen much and you love the child and are his owm god- 
father, and if you feel a confidence in trying try. 

Spoken Madam ” says the Major “ like Emma Liniper. All I have to ask, 
Madam, is that you wall leave my godson and myself to make a w^eek or two’s 
preparations for surprising you, and that you will give me leave to have up and 
down any small articles not actually in use that I may require from the kitchen,” 

“ From the kitchen Major ? ’’ I says half feeling as if he had a mind to cook 
the child. 

“ From the kitchen ” says the Major, and smiles and swells, and at the same 
time looks taller. 

So I passed my word and tlie Major and the dear boj^ were shut up together for 
ba^ an hour at a time through a certain while, and never could I hear anything 
^oing on betwixt them but taking and laughing and Jemmy clapping his hands 
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aB *3 ccreamin^y out numbe; - I = '.y= to myself “ it has net liaimed him yet ” nor 
could I on examining the ‘^*ar :>.‘i any signs of it anj’v.'lioie about him which was 
likewise a gieat relief. At last one day Jemmy brings me a card in joke in the 
Mnjoris neat w’riting The Messrs. Jer-.-— * T''ck'~''n ” for w'e had given him the 
Majoi'^s other name too ** request the cf Trs. Liniper’s company at the 

Jackman Institution in the fiont parlour this evening at fii-e, niilitaiy time, to- 
witness a few slight feats of elementary arithmetic.'* And if you*ll believe me 
there in the front pailour at five punctual to the moment -was the Major behind 
the Pembroke table writh both leaves up and a lot of things fiom the kitchen 
tidilyset out on old nc".=yr.r«:;rs atop of it, and thciewas the Mite stood 

up on a chair wi:li l:is i.^y c’lecli's flushing and his eyes spaikling clusters of 
diamonds. 

“ Xow Gran ” sa}» he, “ 00 tit down and don’t 00 touch Ici people ” — for he 
saw with eveiy one of those diamonds of his that I was going to give him a squeeze. 

Yeiy well sir I say^s “ I am obedient in this good company I am sure.” And 
I sits down in the eas}’- chair that "was put for me, shaking my sides. 

But picture my admiration when the Major going on almost as quick as if he was 
conjuring sets out all the aiticles he names, and says ** Three saucepans, an Italian 
iion, a hand-bell, a toastmg-foik, a nutmeg-grater, four potlids, a spice-box, two 
egg-cups, and a chopping-board — how many ? ” and when that Mite instantly 
cries ^‘Tifteen, tut down tlve and carry ler "’toppin-board ” and then claps his 
hands draws up his legs and dances on his chair. 

My dear with the same astonishing ease and correctness him and the Major 
added up the tables chairs and sofy, the picters fenders and flre-irons their own 
selves me and the cat and the e3’es in Miss Wozenham’s head, and whenevei the 
aum was done Young Roses and Diamonds claps his hands and draws up his legs 
and dances on his chair. 

The pnde of the Major! {"^Here's a mind Ma’am ! ” he sa\'s to me behind 
his hand.) 

Then he says aloud, now come to the next elementary rule, — ^which is 
called — ” 

Umtraction ! ” cries Jemm}’. 

“ Right,” sav's the Major. “ We have here a toasting-fork, a potato in its 
natural state, two potlids, one egg-cup, a wooden spoon, and two skewers, from 
which it is necessaiy for commercial purposes to subtract a sprat- gridiron, a small 
Dicklc-jar, two lenons, one pepper-castor, a blackbeetle-trap, and a knob of the 
thc-sei-drawcr — vliat remains ? ” 

“ Toatin-foik I ” cries Jemmy. 

In numbers how many ? ” saj^s the Major. 

*• One ! ” cries Jemmy, 

{<* Here's a boy, Ma'am \ ” says the Major to me behind his hand.) 

Then the Major goes on : 

** We now approach the next elementary rule, — ^which is entitled — ” 

“ Tickleication ” cries Jemmy, 

** Correef ” says the Major. 

_But my dear to relate to you in detail the way in which they multiplied fourteen 
sticks of firew^ood by two bits of ginger and a larding-needle, or divided pretty 
■well everything else there was on the table by the heater of the Italian iron and 
a chamber candlestick, and got a lemon over, would make my head spin round 
and round and round as it did at the time. So I says “ if you’ll excuse my address- 
ing the chair Professor Jackman I think the period of the lecture has now arrived 
when it becomes necessary that I should take a good hug of this young scholar.” 
Upon which Jemmy calls out from his station on the chair, <<Gian 00 open 001: 
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arms and me'll make a 'pring into ’em/’ So I opened my arms to him as I had 
opened ray sorrowful heart when his poor young mother lay a d3mg, and he had 
bis jump and "we had a good long hug together and the Major piouder than 
any peacock sa\"s to me behind his hand, “ You need not let him know it 
Madam ” {ubicli I certainly need not for the Major w^as quite audible) but he is 
a bo3* ! 

In this wa\" Jemmy grew and grew and went to day-school and continued under 
the Majoi too, and in summer W'e w'ere as happy as the days were long, and in 
winter we -were as happy as the days \vere short and there seemed to rest a Bless- 
ing on the Lodgings for they as good as Let themselves and would have done it 
if there had been twice the accommodation, when sore and hard against my will I 
one day says to the Major 

“ Major you know what I am going to break to you. Our boy must go to 
boarding-school ’ 

It was a sad sight to see the Major’s countenance drop, and I pitied the good 
soul with all my heart. 

“Yes Major” I say’s, “ though he is as popular with the Lodgers as you are 
yourself and though he is to you and me what only y'ou and me know, still it is in 
the course of things and Life is made of partings and we must part with our Pet.” 

Bold as I spoke, I saw two Majoi s and half-a-lozcii fireplaces, and when die 
poor Major put one of his neat bnght-vamished boots upon the fender and his 
elbow on his knee and his head upon his hand and rocked himself a little to and 
fro, I was dreadfully cut up. 

“But” says I clearing my throat “y'ou have so well prepared him Major — he 
has had such a Tutor in you — that he will have none of the first drudgery to go 
through. And he is so clever besides that he’ll soon make his way to the front 
rank.” 

“He is a boy” says the Major — ^having sniffed — “ that has not his lilce on the 
face of the earth.” 

“ True as you say and it is not for us merely for our own sakes to do 

rny'th'r.q tr, keep him back from being a credit and an ornament wherever he goes 
even rising to be a great man, is it Major? He will have all my 
little sa^ings when my work is done (being all the world to me) and we must try 
to make him a wise man and a good man, mustn’t we !Major ? ” 

“ Madam ” say’s the Alajor rising “ Jemmy Jackman is becoming an older file 
Ilian I was awaie of, and you put him to shame. You aie thoioughly right 
Madam. You are simply’ and unden ably right. — And if y^ou’Jl excuse me. I’ll 
talce a walk,” 

So the ^lajor being gone out and Jemmy being at home, I got the child into 
my little lOom here and I stood him by my chair and I took his mother’s own 
curls in my hand and I spoke to him loving and serious. And when I had 
reminded the darling how that he was now in his tenth year and when I had said 
to him about his getting on in life pretty much what I had said to the Major I 
broke to him how that we must have this same parting, and there I was forced to 
stop for there I saw of a sudden the well-remembered lip with its tremble, and it 
so brought back that time ! But with the spirit that was in him he controlled it 
soon and he says gravely nodding thiough his tears, “ I understand Gran — I know 
it be, Gran — go on Gran, don’t be afraid of And w’hen I had said all 

that ever I could think of, he turned his bright steady face to mine and he says 
just a little broken here and there “You shall see Gran that I can be a man and 
that I can do anything that is grateful and loving to you — and if I don’t grow up 
to be what you would like to have me — I hope it will be — because I shall die.” 
And with that he sat down by me and I went on to tell him of the school of 
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which I had excellent recommendations and where it was and how many scholars 
and what games they played as I had heard and what length of holidays, to all of 
which he listened bright and clear. And so it came that at last he says “And 
now" dear Gran let me kneel down here where I have been used to say my prayeis 
and let me fold my face for just a minute in your gown and let me cry, for you 
have been more than father — more than mother — more than brothers sisters 
friends — to me ! ” And so he did cry and I too and we w^ere both much the 
better for it. 

From that time foithhe w’as true tc hisw’ord and ever blithe and ready, and 
even when me and the ]Major took him down into Lincolnshire he w’as far the 
gayest of the party though for sure and ceitain he might easily have been that, 
but he really was and put life into us only w'hen it came to the last Good-bye, he 
says with a wistful look, “ You wouldn’t have me not really sony would you 
Gran?” and when I says “No dear, Ix)rd foibid ! ” he says “I am glad of 
that ! ” and ran in out of sight. 

But now that the child was gone out of the Lodgings the Major fell into a regularly 
moping state. It was taken notice of by all the Lodgers that the Major moped. 
He hadn’t even the same air of being rather tall that he used to have, and if he 
varnished his boots w ith a single gleam of interest it was as much as he did. 

One evening the Major came into my little room to take a cup of tea and a 
morsel of buttered toast and to read Jemmy’s newest letter which had arrived that 
aftemoon (by the very same postman more than middle-aged upon the Beat now), 
and the letter raising him up a little I says to the Major : 

“ Major 30U mustn’t get into a moping way.” 

The Major shook his head. “Jemmy Jackman Madam,” he says with a deep 
sigh, “is an older file than I tliought him.” 

“ Moping is not the way to grow younger Major,” 

“ My dear Madam,” says the Major, “ is there anyvfzy of growing youngei ? ” 

Feeling that the Major was getting rather the best of that point I made a diver- 
sion to another. 

“ Tliii teen years ! Thir-teen years! Many Lodgers have come and gone, in 
the tliirteen yeais that you have lived in the parlours Major.” 

“ Hah 1 ” says the Major warming. “ Many Madam, many.” 

“And I should say you have been familiar with them all ? ” 

“ As a rule (with its exceptions like all rules) my dear Madam” says the hlajor, 
** they have honoured me with theii acquaintance, and not unfrequently with their 
confidence.” 

Watching the Major as he drooped Ms white head and stroked his black 
mustachios and moped again, a thought which I think must have been going 
about looking for an owner somewhere dropped into my old nodcBe if you will 
excuse the expression. 

“The walls of my Lodgings” I says in a casual way — for my dear it is of no 
use going straight at a man w"ho mopes — “ might have something to tell if they 
could tell it.” 

The Major neither moved nor said anything but I saw he was attending with 
his shoulders my dear — attending with his shoulders to what I said. In fact I saw 
that his shoulders weie struck by it, 

“The dear boy was always fond of story-books” I went on, like as if I was 
talking to myself. “lam sure this house — ^his own home — might write a story or 
two for his reading one day or another.” 

The Major’s shouldeis gave a dip and a curve and his head came up in his 
shirt-collar. The Major’s head came up in Ms shirt-collar as I hadn’t seen it come 
up since Jemmy went to school. 


H 
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‘*It is unquestionable tbat in inlervals of cribbage and a inendly rubber, my 
dear Madam,** says the Major, “and also over wbat used to be called in my young 
times— in tie salad days of Jemmy Jackman— the social glass, I ^ve exchanged 
many a reminiscence with your Lodgers,*’ 

My remaik was — confess 1 made it with the deepest and artfullest of inten* 
tjons — I wish our dear boy had heard them ! ” 

“ Are you serious Madam ? ” asks the Major starting and turning full round. 

“ Vhiy not Major ? ** 

“ Madam ’* says the Major, turning up one of his cuffs, “ they shall be written 
for him.** 

Ahi Kow you speak** I says giving my hands a pleased clap, “Now you 
are in a way out of moping Major I ** 

“ Between this and my holidays — 1 mean the dear boy*s ** sa)^s the Major 
turning up his other cuff, a good deal may be done towards it.** 

Major you are a clever man and you have seen much and not a doubt of it.'* 

“ I*1L begin,*’ says the hlajor looking as tall as ever he did, “ to-morrow.” 

My dear the Major was another man in three days and he was himself again in 
a 'Week and he wrote and wrote and wrote with his pen scratching like rats behind 
the wainscot, and whether he had many grounds to go upon or whether he did at 
aU romance I cannot tell you, but what he has written is in the left-hand glass 
closet of the little bookcase close behind you. 


CHAPTER IL 

HOW THE PARLOCRS ADDED A FEW’ WORDS. 

I HAVE ihe honour of presenting myself by the name of Jackman. I esteem it 
a proud pruilege to go down to posterity through the instrumentality of the 
most remarkable boy that ever lived, — by the name of Jemmy Jackman 
L iRRIPER, — and of my most worthy and most highly respected friend, Mrs. 
Emma Lirriper, of Eighty-one, NorfoBt Street, Strand, in the County of hliddle- 
sex, in the united Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

It is not for me to express the rapture with which we received that dear and 
eminently remaikable boy, on the occurrence of his first Christmas holidays. 
Suffice It to observe that when he crme dying into the house with two splendid 
prizes ^Arithmetic, and Exemplary Lirriper and myself embraced 

■with emctior, and instantly took fiim to the Play, where we were all three admir- 
ably entertained. 

Nor is it to render homage to the virtues of the best of her good and honoured 
sex—whom, in deference to her unassuming worth, I will only here designate by 
the initials E. L. — that I add this record to the bundle of papers with wMch our, 
in a most distinguished degree, remarliable boy has expressed himself delighted, 
befoie reconsigning the same to the left-hand glass closet of Mrs. Lirriper’s little 
bookcase. 

Neither is it to obtrude the name of the old original superannuated obscure 
Jemmy Jackman, once (to his degradation) of Wozenham’s, long (to his eleva- 
tion) of Lirriper’s. If I could be consciously guilty of that piece of bad taste, it 
would indeed be a work of supererogation, now tliat the name is borne by jEMMY 
Jackman Lirriper. 

No, I take up my humble pen to register a little record of our strikingly 
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remarkable boy, which my poor capacity regards as presenting a pleasant little 
picture of the dear boy’s mind. The picture may be interesting to himself when 
he is a man. 

Our first reunited Christmas-day was the most delightful one we have ever 
passed together. Jemmy was never silent for five minutes, except in church-time. 
He talked as we sat by the fire, he talked when w’e w’cre out walking, he talked as 
we sat by the fire again, he talked incessantly at dinner, though he made a dinner 
almost as remarkable as himself. It w^as the spring of happiness in his fresh 
young heart flowing and flowing, and it fertilised (if I may be allowed so bold a 
figure) my much-esteemed friend, and J. J. the present writer. 

There were only we three. W e dined in my esteemed friend’s little room, and 
our entertainment was perfect. But eveiydhing in the establishment is, in neat- 
ness, order, and comfoit, always perfect. After dinner our boy slipped away to 
his old stool at my esteemed friend's knee, and there, with his hot chestnuts and 
his glass of brown sherry (really, a most excellent wine !) on a chair for a table, 
his fkce outshone the apples in the dish. 

We talked of these jottings of mine, wrhich Jemmy had read through and 
through by that time ; and so it came about that my esteemed friend remarked, 
as she sat smoothing Jemmy’s curls : 

And as you belong to the house too, Jemmy, — and so much more than the 
Lodgeis, having been bom in it, — ^why, your story ought to be added to the rest, 
I think, one of these days.'’ 

Jemmy’s eyes sparkled at this, and he said, “ So / think, Gran.” 

Then he sat looking at the fire, and then he began to laugh in a sort of confi- 
dence with the fire, and then he said, folding his arms across my esteemed friend’s 
lap, and raising his bright face to hers : “ Would you like to hear a boy’s stor}% 
Gran ? ” 

Of all things,” replied my esteemed fiiend, 

“ Would you, godfather ? ” 

** Of all things,” I too replied. 

<< Well, then,” said Jemmy, “I’ll tell you one.” 

Here our indisputably remarkable boy gave himself a hug, and laughed again, 
musically, at the idea of his coming out in that new line. Then he once more 
took the fire into the same soit of confidence as before, and began : 

“ Once upon a time, When pigs drank wine, And monkeys chewed tobaccer, 
’Twas neither in your time nor mine, But that’s no macker — ” 

** Bless the child ! ” cried my esteemed friend, “ what’s amiss with his brain ? ” 

“It’s poetry, Gran,” returned Jemmy, shouting with laughter. “We always 
begin stories that way at school.” 

“ Gave me quite a turn. Major,” said my esteemed friend, fanning herself with 
a plate. “ Thought he was light-headed f” 

“ In those remarkable times. Gran and godfather, there was once a bo}", — not 
me^ you luiow.” 

“No, no,” says my respected friend, “not you. Not him, Major, you undei- 
stand ? ” 

“No, no,” says I. 

And he went to school in Rutlandshire — 

, Why not Lincolnshire ? ” says my respected friend. 

** Why not, you dear old Gran ? Because / go to school in Lincolnshire, 
don’t I?” 

“ Ah, to be sure ! ” says iny respected friend. “ And it’s not Jemmy, you under^ 
stand, Major ” 
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** Well : ” oxir hugging himself comfortably, and laughing 

memly (again in the fire^, before he again looked up in Mrs. 

Lirrlper'^s face, “and so he was tremendously in love with his schoolmaster’s 
daughter, and she was the most beautiful creature that ever was seen, and she had 
browm e\es, and she had brown hair all curling beautifully, and she had a delicious 
voice, add she was delicious altogether, and her name was Seraphina,” 

“ What’s the name of ymr schoolmaster’s daughter, Jemmy ? ’’ asks my 
respected friend. 

“ Polly ! *’ replied Jemmy, pointing his forefinger at her. “ There now ! Caught 
you I Ha, ha, ha i 

"When he and my respected friend had had a laugh and a hug together, our 
admittedly remarkable boy resumed with a great relish : 

“ Well"! And so he loved her. And so he thought about her, and dreamed 
about her, and made her presents of oranges and nuts, and would have made her 
presents of pearls and diamonds if he could have afforded it out of his pocket* 
money, but he couldn’t. And so her father — O, he "WAS a Tartar ! Keeping the 
bo}s up to the mark, holding examinations once a month, lecturing upon all sorts 
of "subjects at all sorts of times, and kno^ving eveiything in the world out of book. 
And so this boy — ” 

“ Had he any name ? ” asks my respected friend. 

“ No, he hadn't, Gran. Ha, ha ! There now 1 Caught you again ! ” 

After this, they had another laugh and another hug, and then our boy went on. 

** Well I And so this boy, he had a friend about as old as himself at the same 
school, and his name (for He had a name, as it happened) was — ^let me remember 
— w^as Bobbo.” 

“Not Bob,” says my respected friend. 

“ Of course not,” says Jemmy. “ What made you think it was, Gian Well ! 
And so tliis friend ^yas the cleverest and bravest and best-looking and most 
generous of all the friends that ever were, and so he was in love with Seraphina’s 
sister, and so Seraphina’s sister was in love with him, and so they aU grew up.” 

“ Bless us ! ” says my respected friend. “ They were very sudden about it.” 

“ So they all grew up,” our boy repeated, laughing heartih’, “ and Bobbo and 
this boy went away together on horseback to seek their fortunes, and they partly 
got their horses by favour, and partly in a bargain ; that is to say, they had save& 
up between them seven and fourpence, and the two horses, being Arabs, were 
w'orth more, only the man said he would take that, to favour them. Well ! And 
so they made their fortunes and came prancing back to the school, with their 
pockets full of gold, enough to last for ever. And so they rang at the parents’ and 
•visitors’ bell (not the back gate), and when the bell was answered they pioclaimed 
‘The same as if it was scailet fever! Every boy goes home for an indetinite 
period!’ ^ And then there was great hurrahing, and then they kissed Seraphina 
and her sister, — each his own love, and not the other’s on any account, — and then 
they ordered the Tartar into instant confinement.” 

“ Poor man I ” said my respected friend. 

“Into instant confinement, Gran,” repeated Jemmy, tiying to look severe and 
roaring with laughter ; “ and he was to have nothing to eat but the boys’ dinners, 
and was to drink half a cask of their beer every day. And so then the prepara- 
tions were made for the two weddings, and there were hampeis, and potted things, 
and sweet things, and nuts, and posLige-stamps, and all manner of things. And 
so they were so jolly, that they let the Taitar out, and he was jolly too.” 

“ I am glad they let him out,” says my respected friend, “ because he had only 
done his duty.” 

“ O, but hadn’t he overdone it, though ! ” cried Jemmy. “ Well ! And so then 
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this boy mounted his horse, with his bride in his arms, and cantered away, and 
cantered on and on till lie came to a certain place where he had a certain Gran and 
a certain godfather. — not you two, you know.*' 

** Xo, no,’’ we b jth said. 

** And there he was received with great rejoicings, and he filled the cupboard 
and the bookcase w’lth gold, and he showered it out on his Gian and his godfather 
because they were the two kindest and dearest people that ever lived in this world. 
And bO while they were sitting up to their knees in gold, a knocking was heard at 
the street door, and who should it be but Bobbo, also on horseback with his bride 
in his arms, and what had he come to say but that he would take (at double rent) 
all the Lodgings for ev’er, that were not wanted by this boy and this Gran and this 
godfather, and that they would all live together, and all be happy I And <^0 they 
were, and so it never ended J ” 

“And was there no quarrelling r asked my lespected friend, as Jemmy sat 
upon her lap and hugged her. 

Xo ! Xobody ever quarrelled.” 

“ And did the money never melt aw’ay ? ” 

Xo ! Xobody could ever spend it all.” 

“ And did none of them ever grow older ? ” 

“ Xo ! Xobody ever grew oldei after that.” 

“ And did none of them ever die ? ” 

“O, no, no, no. Gran!” exclaimed our dear boy, lading his cheek upon her 
breast, and drawing her closer to him. “Xobody ever died.” 

“ Ah, Major, Major ! ” says my respected friend, smiling benignly upon me, 
“ this beats our stories. Let us end with the Boy's storj% Major, for the Boy’s 
story is the best that is ever told 1 ” 

In submission to which request on the part of the best of women, I have here 
noted it down as faithfully as my best abfiities, coupled wdth my best intentions, 
would admit, subscnbing it wdth my name. 


The Parlours. 
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IX TWO CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 

MRS. LIRRIPER RELATES HOW SHE WENT ON, AND WENT OVER. 

Ah *. It’s pleasant to drop into my own easy-chair my dear though a little palpi- 
tating what with trotting up- stairs and what with trotting down, and why kitchen 
stairs should all be comer stairs is for the builders to justify though I do not think 
they fully understand their trade and ne\er \iid, else w^hy the sameness and why 
not more conveniences and few’er draughts and lilvewise making a practice of laying 
the plaster on too thick I am well convinced which holds the damp, and as to 
chimney-pots putting them on by guess-woik like hats at a party and no more 
knowing what their effect w’ill be upon the smoke bless you than I do if so much,, 
except that it will mostly be either to send it down your throat in a straight form or 
give it a twist before it goes there. And what I says speaking as I find of those 
new metal chimneys all manner of shapes (there’s a row of ’em at Miss Wozenham’s 
lodging-house lower down on the other side of the way) is that they only w’ork your 
smoke into artificial patterns for you before you swallow it and tliat I’d quite as soon 
swallow mine plain, the flavour being the same, not to mention the conceit of 
putting up signs on the top of your house to show the forms in which you take 
your smoke into your inside. 

Being here before your eyes my dear in my ow’n easy-chair in my ow’n quiet room 
in my own Lodging-House Number Eighty-one Norfolk Street Strand London 
situated midway between the city and St. James’s — if anything is where it used to 
be with these hotels calling themselves Limited but called unlimited by Major 
Jackman lising up everywhere and rising up into flagstaff’s where they can’t go any 
higher, but my mind of those monsters is give me a landlord’s or landlady’s whole- 
some face when I come off a journey and not a brass plate with an electrified 
number clicking out of it which it’s not in nature can be glad to see me and to 
which I don’t want to be hoisted like molasses at the Docks and left there tele- 
graphing for help with the most ingenious instruments but quite in vain — ^being 
here my dear I have no call to mention that I am still in the Lodgings as a business 
hoping to die in the same and if agreeable to the clergy partly read over at Saint 
Clement’s Danes and concluded in Hatfield churchyard when lying once again by 
my poor Lirriper ashes to ashes and dust to dust. 

Neither should I tell you any news my dear in telling you that the Major is still 
a fixture in the Parlours quite as much so as the roof of the house, and that Jemmy 
is of boys the best and brightest and has ever had kept from him the cruel story oj 
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his P'JOI pretfy \omv^ mother Mrs, Edson being deserted in the second floor ajid , 
d\ing m my aims, fully beLeving that I am his born Gran and him an orpha»y - 
ihougli %\hat with engineering since he toolc a taste for it and him and the Major, 
making Locomotives out of parasols biolcen iron pots and cotton-reels and them 
rbsolufeh a getting off theline and fallmg over the table and injuring the passengers 
aliuobt equal to the originals it really is quite wonderful. And when I says to the 
Major, “ Major can’t you by means give us a communication with the guard 
the Major ^uitc i'.uflv. Xo^^madain it’s not to be done,” and wLen I says Why 
not ” t ‘ I\I .'01 V -l:a: li oetv. ^e;: us who aie in the Railway Interest madam 
and our f . -ud bie Rig'’t IloiiOu/abie Vice-President of the Board of Trade ” and if 
you’ll believe me my dear the 2^Iajor wrote to Jemmy at school to consult him on the 
ansuer I should have before I could get even that amount of unsatisfactoriness out 
of the man, the reason being that when we first began with the little model and 
the v/orking signals beautiful and perfect (being in general as wrong as the real) 
and when I says laughing What appointment am I to hold in ihib undertaking 
gentlemen ? ” jemmy hugs me round the neck and tells me dancing, ‘‘ You shall 
be the Public &ian ” and consequently they put upon me just as much as evei they 
like and I sit a growding in my easy-chair. 

My dear whether it is that a growm man as clever as the Major cannot give half 
his lieait and mind to ar^'thing — even ti plaything — ^but must get into right down 
earnest with it, whether li *s so or wheibci it is not so I do not undertake to say, 
but Jemmy is far outdone by the serious and believing ways of the Major Jin the 
mar.'igcment of the United Grand Junction Liniper and Jackman Great Xorfolk 
Parlour Line, **For” says my Jemmy with the sparkling ejes when it w*as 
christened, “ we must have a whole mouthful of name dran or our dear old Public *’ 
and there the young rogue kdssed me, “ won’t stump up,” So the Public took the 
shares — ten at ninepence, and immediately when that wu? s-pent twelve Preference 
atone and sixpence— and they were all signed by Jemmy "and countersigned by 
the Major, and between ourselves much better worth the money tlian some shares 
I have paid for in my time. In the same holidays the line w'as made and worked 
and opened and ran excursions and had collisions and huist its boilers and all sorts 
of accidents and offences all most regular coivect and pretty. The sense of respon- 
sibility entertained by the jMaJor as a military style of station-master my dear 
startmg the down train behind time and ringing one of those little bells that you 
buy with the little coal-scuttles off the tray round the man’s neck in the^ street did 
him honour, but noticing the Major of a night when he is writing out his monthly 
repoit to Jemmy at school of the state of the Rolling Stock and the Permanent 
Way and all the rest of it (the whole kept upon the ^lajor’s sideboard and dusted 
with his own hands every morning before varnishing his boots) I notice him as full 
of thought and care as full can be and frowning in a fearful manner, but indeed 
the Mjjor does nothing by halves as witness his great delight in going out survey- 
ing witli j emmy when ae lias Jemmy to go with, carrying a cliam and a measuring- 
tape an-l diiuag I ilcn't know what improvements right through Westminster 
Abbev and fa’ly believed in the streets to be knoclring ever>'thing upside down by 
Act of Pailiam'ent. As please Heaven will come to pass when Jemmy takes to 
that as a profession ! 

Mentioning my poor Lirriper brings into my head his own youngest brother the 
Doctor though Doctor of what I am sure it would be hard to say unless Liquor:, 
for neither Physic nor Music nor yet Law does Joshua Liniper know a morsd 
of except continually being summoned to the County Court and having orders 
made upon him which he runs away firom, and once was taken in the passage of 
this very house with an umbrella up and the Major’s hat on, giving his name with 
the door-mat round him as Sir Johnson Jones, K.C.B, in spectacles residing at 
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the Horse Guards, On which occasion he had got into the house not a minute 
before, through the girl letting him on the mat when he sent in a piece of paper 
twisted more like one of those spills for lighting candles than a notCy offering me 
the choice between thirty shillings in hand and his brains on the premises marked 
immediate and waiting for an answer. My dear :t gave me -uch a dreadful turn 
to think of the brains of my poor dear Liniper’s 0 ’ r. \Ai an I h3ood flying about 
the new oilcloth however unworthy to be so assisted, that I went out c? :t"y room 
here to ask him what he would take once for all not to do it for life when I found 
him in the custody of tw’o gentlemen that I should have judged to be in the 
feather-bed trade if they had not announced the law, so fluffy were their personal 
appearance. ‘‘Bring }our chains, sir,** sa5’s Joshua to the Httlest of the two in 
the biggest hat, ** rivet on my fetters I fmagine my feelings when I pictered 
him clanking up Xorfolk-street in irons and Aliss Wozenham looking out of 
window ! ** Gentlemen/’ I says all of a tremble and ready to drop please to 

bring him into IMajor Jackmsrn's apartments.” So they brought him into the 
Parlours, and when the hlajor spies his own curly-brimmed hat on him which 
Joshua Lirriper had whipped off its peg in the passage for a militaxy disguise he 
goes into such a tearing passion that he tips it off his head with liis hand and 
kicks it up to the ceiling with his foot where it grazed long afterwards. ** Major ” 
I sajys “ be cool and advise me what to do with Joshua my dead and gone 
Liniper's own youngest brother.” “Madam” says the Major “my advice is 
that you board and lodge him in a Pow’dcr Mill, with a handsome gratuity to the 
prepr’etor when exploded.” “ Major” I says “ as a Christian you cannot mean 
“ Madam ” says the Major “ by the Loid I do ! ” and indeed the 
IMajor besides being with all his meiits a veiy passionate man for his size had a 
bad opinion of Joshua on account of former tioubles even unattended by liberties 
taken wnth his apparel. ^Mien Joshua Lirriper hears this conversation betwixt us 
he turns upon the littlest one with the biggest hat and says “ Come sir ! Remove 
me to my vile dungeon. Where is my mouldy straw ? ” My dear at the picter 
of him using in ray mind dressed almost entirely in padlocks like Baron Trenck 
m Jemmy’s book I was so overcome that I burst into tears and I says to the 
Major, Major take my keys and settle with these gentlemen or I shall never 
know a happy minute more,” which w‘as done several times both before and 
since, but still I must lem ember that Joshua Lirriper has his good feelings and 
shows them in being always so troubled in his mind when he cannot wear mourn- 
ing for his brother. Many a long year have I left off my widow’s raouming not 
being wishful to intrude, but the tender point in Joshua that I cannot help a little 
yielding to is when he “ One single sovereign would enable me to wear 

a decent suit of momTiing for my much-loved brother. I vowed at the time of his 
lamented death that I would ever wear sables in memory of him but Alas how 
short-sighted is man. How keep that vow when penniless I ” It says a good deal 
for the strength of his feelings that he couldn’t have been seven year old when 
my poor Limper died and to have kept to it ever since is highly creditable. But 
we knovr there’s good in all of us, — if we only knew where it w‘as in some of us, — 
and though it was far from delicate in Joshua to work upon the dear child’s 
feelings when first sent to school and write down into Lincolnshire for his pocket- 
money by return of post and got it, still he is my pooi Lirriper’s own youngest 
brother and mightn’t have meant not paying his bill at the Salisbury Arms when, 
his affection took him down to stay a fortnight at Hatfield churchyard and might 
have meant to keep sober but for bad company. I'f the Major had 

play^ed on him with, the garden-engine which !' v y:. -i c'v lUM l\’s room with- 
out my knowing of it, I think that much as I -hoiibi r .vc lejic'ied :: there would 
have been words betwixt the Major and me. Thejc^ie my i^’ccr though he 
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played on ilr. Buffle by mistake being hot in Iiis head, and though it might have 
been misrepresented down at Wozenham’s into not being ready for ]Mr. BufHe in 
other respects he being the Assessed Taxes, still I do not so much regret it as 
perhaps I ought. And whether Joshua Lirriper will yet do well in life I cannot 
say, but I did hear of his coming out at a Private Theatre in the character of a 
Bandit without recemng any offers afterwards from the regular managers. 

Mentioning Mi. Buffle ^ves an instance of there being good in persons whcie 
good is not expected, for it cannot be denied that Mr. Buffle’s manners when 
engaged in his business were not agreeable. To collect is one thing, and to look 
about as if suspicious of the goods being gradually removing in the dead of 
the night by a back door is another, over taxing you have no control but suspect- 
ing is voluntary. Allowances too must ever be made for a gentleman of the 
Major’s warmth not relishing being spoke to with a pen in the mouth, and while 
I do not know that it is more irritable to my own feelings to have a low-crowned 
hat with a broad biim kept on in doors than any other hat still I can appreciate 
the Major’s, besides which without bearing malice or vengeance the 3Niajor is 
a man that scores up arrears as his habit always was with Joshua Lirriper, So 
at last my dear the Major lay in wait for Mr. Buffle and it w^orrited me a good 
deal. Mr. Buffle gives his rap of two sharp knocks one day and the Major 
bounces to tlie door. Collector has called for two quarters’ Assessed Taxes” 
says !Mr. Buffle. They are ready for him ” says the Major and brings him in 
here. But on the way Mr. Buffle looks about him in his usual suspicious manner 
and tlie Major fires and asks him *^Do you see a (xhost sir? ” “ No sir ” says 
Mr. Buffle- ** Because I have before noticed you ’’ says the Major “ apparently 
looking for a spectre very hard beneath the roof of my respected friend. When ' 
you find that supernatural agent, be so good as point him out sir.” Mr. Buffle 
stares at the Major and then nods at me. “ Mrs. Lirriper sir ” says the Iifajor 
going off into a perfect steam and introducing me with hxs hand. “ Pleasure of 
knowing her” says Mr. Buffle. “A — hum! — Jemmy Jackman sir! ’’says the 
Major introducing himself. “ Honour of knowing you by sight ” says IMr. Buffle. 

** Jemmy Jackman sir ” says the Major w'agging "his head side%vays in a sort of 
obstinate fury “ presents to you his esteemed friend that lady Mrs. Emma 
Lirriper of Eighty-one Norfolk-street Strand London in the County of ^Middlesex 
in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. Upon wfiich occasion sir,” 
says the Major, “Jemmy Jaclonan takes your hat off.” Mr. Buffle looks at his 
hat where the ^lajor drops it on the floor, and he picks it up and puts it on again. 
“Sir” says the Major ver^^ red and looldng him full in the face “ tiieie are two 
quarters of the Gallantry Taxes due and the Collector has called.” Upon w'hich 
if you can believe my words my dear the Major drops Mr. Buffle’s hat off again- 
“ This — ” Mr. Buffle begins very angry with his pen in his mouth, when the 
Major steaming more and more says “ Take your bit out sir ! Or by the whole 
infernal system of Taxation of this country and every individual figure in the 
National Debt, I’ll get upon your back and ride you like a horse ! ” wfliicli it’s my 
belief he would have done and even actually jerlring his neat little legs ready for 
a spring as it was. “ This,” says Mr. Buffle without his pen “is an assault and 
I’ll have the law of you.” “ Sir ” replies the Major “ if you are a man of honour, 
your Collector of whatever may he due on the Honourable Assessment by apply- 
ing to Major Jackman at the Parlours Mrs. Liiriper’s Lodgings, may obtain 
what he wants in full at any moment.” 

When the Major glared at Mr. Buflaie with those meaning w-ords my dear 
I literally gasped for a teaspoonful of salvolatile in a wineglass of water, and 
I says Pray let it go no farther gentlemen I beg and beseech of you ! ” But 
the Majm: could be got to do nothing else but snort long after Mr. Buffle was 
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<yone, a:^! tlie effect it had upon my whole mass of blood when on the next day of 
Air. BuifZe a rounds the Major spruced himself up and w^ent humming a tune up 
and down the street with one eye almost obliterated by his bat there are not 
expressions in Johnson^ Dictionaiy' to state. But I safely put the street door on 
the jar and got behind the Major’s blinds with my shawl on and my mmd made 
tip the moment I saw danger to rush out scieeching till my voice failed me and 
catch the Major round the neck till my strength went and have all parties bound* 
I had not been behind the blinds a quarter of an hour when I saw Mr. BuflBe 
approaching with his Collecting-books in his hand. The Major likewise saw him 
approaching and hummed louder and himself approached. They met before the 
Airy railing-'. The Majoi takes off his hat at arm’s length and says Mr. Buffie 
I belie%e ? ” Mr, Btiffle takes off Jus hat at arm’s length and saj's “That is my 
name sir,” Says the Major “Have you any commands for me, Mr. Buffle ” 
Says Mr, Bufhe “ Not any sir.” Then my dear both of ’em bowed veiy low and 
haughty and parted, and whenever ^Ir. Buffle made his lounds in future him and 
the Major always met and bowed before the Airy railings, putting me much in 
mind ojf Hamlet and the other gentleman in mourning before killing one another, 
though I could have wished the other gentleman had done it fairer and even if 
less polite no poison. 

Mr. Buffle’s family were not liked in this neighbourhood, for when 5 ’ou are 
a householder my dear you’ll find it does not come by natuie to like the Assessed, 
and it was considered* besides that a one-horse pheayton ought not to have 
elevated Mrs. Bufile to that height especially when purloined from the Taxes 
which I myself did consider uncharitable. But they were 7iot lilced and there 
\vas that domestic unhappiness in the family in consequence of then both being 
very hard with Miss Bume and one another on account of Miss Buffle’s favouring 
Air. Buffle’s aiticled young gentleman, that it was w^hispered that AIiss Buffle 
would go either into a consumption or a convent she being so very thin and oft 
her appetite and tw’o close- shaved gentlemen with white bands round their necks 
peeping round the comer whenever she went out in waistcoats resembling black 
pinafores. So things stood towards Air. Buffle when one night I was woke by a 
frightful noise and a smell of burning, and going to my bedroom window saw the 
whole street in a glow. Fortunately we had two sets empty just then and before 
I could huny on some clothes I heaid the Alajor hammenng at the attics* doors 
and calling out “Dress yourselves ! — Fire I Don’t be frightened ! — Fire ! Collect 
your presence of mind ! — Fire I All right — Fire ! ” most tremenjously. As I 
opened my bedioom door the Alajor came tumbling in over himself and me, and 
caught me in his arras, “Alajor ” I says breathless “ where is it ? ” “I don’t 
know dearest madam ’’says the Alajor— “ Fire I Jemmy Jackman will defend 
3 ^ou to the last drop of his blood — ^Fire ! If the dear boy was at home w'hat a 
treat this would be for him — Fire 1 ” and altogether very collected and bold except 
that he couldn’t say a single sentence without shaking me to the veiy centre wdth 
roaring Fire. We ran clown to tlie drawing-room and put our heads out of 
window, and the Alajor calls to an unfeeling young monkey, scampering by be 
joyful and ready to split “ Where is it ? — ^Fire ! ” The monkey answers wiihout 
stopping “ O here’s a lark 1 Old Baffle’s been setting his house alight to prevent 
its being found out that he honed the Taxes. Hurrah ! Fue ! ” And then the 
^arks came flying up and the smoke came pouring down and the crackling of 
flames and spatting of water and banging of engines and hacking of axes and 
breaking of glass and Imocking at doors and the shouting and crying and huny- 
ing and the heat and altogether gave me a dreadful palpitation. “Don’t be 
frightened dearest madam,” says the Alajor, — Fire I There’s nothing to he 
alarmed at — Fire ! Don’t open the street door till I come back — ^Fire I I’ll go 
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and see if I can be of any service — Fire ! You’re quite composed and comfortable 
ain’t you ? — Fire, Fire, Fire ! ” It was in vain for me to hold the man and tdl 
him he’d be galloped to death by the engines— pumped to death by liis over- 
exertions — wet-feeted to death by the slop and mess — flattened to death when the 
roofs fell in — ^his spirit was up and he went scampering oif after the young monkey 
wuth all the breath he had and none to spare, and me and the girls huddled 
together at the parlour windows loolung at the dreadful flames above the houses 
over the way, Mr. Buflie’s being round the corner. Presently what should we 
see but some people running down the street straight to our door, and th^ the 
iSklajor directing operations in the busiest way, and then some more people and 
then — ^carried in a chair similar to Guy Fawkes — Air. Buffie in a blanket ! 

My dear the Alajor has Mr. BufBe brought up our steps and whisked into the 
parlour and carted out on tHe sofy, and then he and all the rest of them without 
so much as a word burst away again full speed, leaving the impression of a vision 
except for Mr, Buflle awful in his blanket \vith his eyes a rolling. In a twinkling 
they all burst back again with Airs. Buffle in another blanket, which whisked in 
and carted out on the sofy they all burst off again and all burst back again with 
Aliss Buflle in another blanket, which again whisked in and carted out they all 
burst off again and all burst back again with Air. Buflie’s airicled young gentleman 
in another blanket — ^him a holding round the necks of two men carrying him by 
the legs, similar to the picter of the disgraceful creetur who has lost the fight (but 
where the chair I do not know) and his hair having the appearance of newly 
played upon. When all four of a row, the Major rubs his hands and whispers 
me with what little hoarseness he can get together, If our dear remarkable boy 
was only at home what a delightful treat this would be for him I ” 

Aly dear we made them some hot tea and toast and seme hot brandy-and-water 
with a little comfortable nutmeg in it, and at first they were scared and low in 
their spirits but being fully insured got sociable. And the first use Air. Buffle 
made of his tongue was to call the Alajor his Preserver and his best of friends and 
to say “ Aly for ever dearest sir let me make you known to Airs. Buffle ” which 
also addressed him as her Preserv^er and her best of friends and was fully as cordial 
as the blanket would admit of. Also Aliss Buffle. The articled j^oung gentle- 
man’s head was a little light and he sat a moaning “ Robina is reduced to cinders, 
Robina is reduced to cinders I ” Which went more to the heart on account of 
his having got wrapped in his blanket as if he was looking out of a violinceller 
case, until Air. Bume says “Robina speak to him!” Aliss Buffle says “Dear 
George ! ” and but for the Alajor’s pouring down brandy-and-water on the instant 
which caused a catching in his throat owing to the nutmeg and a violent fit of 
coughing it n:ig. : have proved too much for his strength. A\^en the articled 
young gentleman got the better of it Air. Buffle leaned up against Airs. Buffle 
being two bundles, a little while in confidence, and then says with tears in his 
eyes which the Alajor noticing wuped, “ We have not been an united family, let 
us after this danger become so, take her George.” The young gentleman could 
not put his aim out far to do it, but his spoken expressions -were very beautiful 
though of a wandering class. And I do not know that I ever had a much plea- 
santer meal than the breakfast we took together after we had all dozed, when 
Miss Buffle made tea verj* sweetly in quite the Roman style as depicted formerly 
at Covent Garden Theatre and v.hen the whole family was most agreeable, as they 
have ever proved since that night when the Alajor stood at the foot of the Fire- 
Escape and claimed them as they came down — ^the young gentleman head-foremost, 
which accounts. And though I do not say that we should be less liable to think 
ill of one another if strictly limited to blankets, still I do say that we might most 
of us come to a better understanding if we kept one another less at a distance. 
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AVhy there’s Wo2enham’3 lower down on the other side of the street. I had a 
feeling of much soreness several years respecting what I must still ever call Miss 
■Wozenhara's systematic underbidding and the lilteness of the house in Bradshaw 
having far too many windows and a most umbrageous and outrageous Oak which 
never yet was seen in Norfolk-street nor yet a carnage and four at Wozenham’s 
door, which it would have been far more to Bradshaw’s credit to have drawn 
a cab. This frame of mind continued bitter down to the veiy afternoon in 
January last when one of my girls, Sally Raiiyganoo which I still suspect of Irish 
extraction though family represented Cambridge, else why abscond with a brick- 
layer of the Limerick persuasion and be married in pattens not waiting till his 
black eye was decently got round with all the company fourteen in number and 
one horse iighling outside on the roof of the vehicle, — I repeatmy dearmy ill-regu- 
lated state of mind tovmids Miss 'Wozenham continued down to the very afternoon 
of January last past when Sally Rairyganoo came hang-ng 'I can use no milder 
expression) into my room with a jump which may b.e Camliri.Igs: and may not, 
and said “ Hurroo Missis ! IMiss AVozenham’s sold up ! ” My dear when I had it 
thrown in ray face and conscience that the girl Sally had reason to think I could be 
glad of the rain of a fellow-creeter, I burst into teais and dropped back in my 
chair and I says “ I am ashamed of myself! ” 

Well ! I tried to settle to my tea but I could not do it what ivith thinking of 
Miss Wozenham and her distresses. It was a wretched night and I went up to a 
front window and looked over at Wozenham’s and as well as I could make it out 
down the street in the fog it wus the dismallest of the dismal and not a light to be 
seen. So at last I says to myself “This will not do,” and I puts on my oldest 
bonnet and shawl not wishing Miss Wozenham to be reminded of my best at such 
a time, and lo and behold you 1 goes over to Wozenham’s and knocks. ** Miss 
Wozenham at home ? ” I says turning my head when I heard the door go. And 
then I saw it was Miss Wozenham herself who had opened it and sadly worn she 
was poor thing and her eyes all swelled and swelled with crying. “ Miss Wozen- 
ham ” I says “ it is several years since there was a little impleasantness betwixt us 
on the subject of my grandson’s cap being down your Airy. I have overlooked 
it and I hope you have done the same.” “ Yes Mrs. Lirriper *’ she says in a sur- 
prise “ I have,” “ Then my dear ” I says “ I should be glad to come in and 
speak a word to you.” Upon my calling her my dear hliss Wozenham breaks 
out a ciying most pitiful, and a not unfeeling elderly person that might have been 
better shaved in a nightcap with a hat over it olFering a polite apology for the 
mumps having woiked themselves into his constitution, and also for sending home 
to his wife on the bellows which w^as in his hand as a writing-desk, looks out of 
the back parlour and says “The lady wants a word of contort” and goes in 
again. So I was able to say quite natural “Wants a word of comfort does she 
sir ? Then please the pigs she shall have it ! ” And Miss Wozenham and me 
w^e go into the front room with a wretched light that seemed to have been crying 
too and was sputtering out, and I says Now my dear, tell me all,” and she 
wrings her hands and sa 3 ’s “ O Mrs. Lirriper that man is in possession here, and I 
have not a fnend in the world who is able to help me with a shilling.” 

It doesn’t signify a bit what a talkative old body like me said to Miss Wozen- 
ham when she said that, and so I’ll tell you instead my dear that I’d have given 
thirty shillings to have taken her over to tea, only I durstn’t on account oif the 
Major. Not you see but what I knew I could draw' the Major out like thread and 
■wind him round my finger on most subjects and perhaps even on that if I w'as to 
set myself to it, but him and me had so often belied Miss Wozenham to one 
another that I was shamefaced, and I Imew she had offended his pride and never 
mine, and likewise I felt timid that -that Rairyganoo girl might make things 
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awkward. So I says My dear if yon could give me a cup of tea to clear njy 
muddle of a head I should" better understand your affaiis.’^ And we had the tea 
and the affairs too and after all it was but forty pound, and — There ! she’s as 
industrious and straight a creeter as ever lived and has paid back half of it already, 
and where’s the use of saying more, particularly when it ain't the point ? For the 
point is that when she w'as a kissing my hands and holding them in hers and 
kissing them again and blessing blessing blessing, I cheered up at last and I says 

'^Miy what a waddling old goose I have been my dear to take you for something 
so very different ! ” “Ah but I too” says she “how have / mistaken / ” 
“ Come for goodness’ sake tell me ” I says “what you thought of me ?” “ 0 ” 
says she “I thought you had no feeling for such a hard hand-to-mouth life as 
mine, and were rolling in affluence.” I says shaldng my sides (and very glad to 
do it for I had been a choking quite long enough) “ Only look at my figure my 
dear and give me your opinion whether if I was in affluence I should be likely to 
roll in it ? ” That did it 1 We got as merry as grigs (w'batever they are, if you 
happen to know my dear — I don’t) and I went home to my blessed home as 
happy and as thankful as could be. But before I make an end of it, think even 
of my having misunderstood the Major 1 Yes I For next forenoon the Major 
came into niy little room with his brushed hat in his hand and he begins “ My 
dearest madam — ” and then put his face in his hat as if he had just come into 
church. As I sat all in a maze he came out of his hat and began again. “ My 
esteemed and beloved friend—” and then went into his hat again. “Major,” I 
cries out frightened “has anything happened to our darling boy?” “No, no, 
no ” says the Major “ but Miss Wozenham has been here this morning to make 
her excuses to me, and by the Lord I can’t get over what she told me.” “Hoity 
toity. Major,” I says “ you don’t know yet 3iat I was afraid of you last night and 
didn’t think half as w^ell of you as I ought ! So come out of church Major and 
forgive me like a dear old friend and I’ll never do so any more.” And I leave 
you to judge my dear whether I ever did or -will. And how affecting to think of 
Miss Wozenham out of her small income and her losses doing so much for her 
poor old father, and keeping a brother that had had the misfortune to soften his 
brain against the hard mathematics as neat as a new pin in the three back repie- 
sented to lodgers as a lumber-room and consuming a whole shoulder of mutton 
whenever provided ! 

And now my dear I really am a going to tell you about my Legacy if you’re 
inclined to favour me with your attention, and I did fully intend to have come 
straight to it only one thing does so bring up another. It W’as the montli of June 
and the day before Midsummer Day when my girl Winifred Madgers — she was 
u hat is termed a Plymouth Sister, and the Plymouth Brother that made away wdth 
her was quite right^ for a tidier young ^voman for a wife never came into a house 
and afterwards called with the beautifullest Plymouth Twns — it was the day 
before Midsummer Day when Winifred Madgers comes and says to me “A 
gentleman from the Consul’s wishes particular to speak to M^s. Lirriper.” If 
you’ll believe me my dear the Consols at the bank where I have a little matter for 
Jemmy got into my head, and I says “Good gracious I hope he ain’t had any 
dreadful faU 1 ” Says Winifred “ He don’t look as if he had ma’am.” And I 
says “ Show him in.” 

The gentleman came in dark and with his hair cropped what I should consider 
too close, and he says veiy polite “Madame Lirrwiper ' ” I says “Yes sir. 
Take a chair.” “ I come,” says he frrwom the Frrwencli Consul’s/’ So I saw 
at once that it wasn’t the Bank of England. “ We have rrweceived,” says the 
gentleman turning his r’s very curious and skilful, “ frrwom the Mairrwie at Sens, 
a communication which I will have the honour to rrwead. Madame Lirrwiper 
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wnderstands Frrwench ? ” O dear no sir ! ” says I, Madame Liiriper don’t 
understand anything of the sort” “ It matters not,” says the gentleman, 
trrwanslate.” 

With that my dear the gentleman after reading something about a Department 
and a Marie (which Lord forgive me I supposed till the Major came home was 
Mary, and never was I more puzzled than to think how that young woman came 
to have so much to do with it) translated a lot with the most obliging pains, and it 
came to this : — That in the toivn of Sens in France an unknown Englishman lay 
a dying. That he was speechless and without motion. That in his lodging tliere 
was a gold watch and a purse containing such and such money and a trunk con- 
taining such and such clothes, but no passport and no papers, except that on his 
table was a pack of cards and that he had written in pencil on the back of the ace 
of hearts : ** To the authorities. When I am dead, pray send what is left, as a 
last Legacy, to Mrs. Liniper Eighty-one Norfolk-stieet Strand London.” When 
the gentleman had explained all this, which seemed to be dra^vn up much more 
methodical than I should have given the French credit for, not at that time know- 
ing the nation, he put the document into my hand. And much the wiser I was 
for that you may be sure, except that it had the look of being made out upon 
grocer}’ paper and was stamped all over with eagles. 

** Does Madame Lirrwiper ” says the gentleman “ believe she rrwecognises her 
unfortunate compatrrwiot ? ” 

You may imagine the fiuny’ it put me into my dear to be talked to about my 
compatriot?. 

I says “Excuse me. Would you have the kindness sir to make your 
language as simple as you can ? ” 

“This Englishman unhappy, at the point of death. This compatrrwiot 
afflicted,” says the gentleman. 

“ Thank you sir ” I says “ I understand you now. No sir I have not the least 
idea who this can be.” 

“Has Madame Lirrwiper no son, no nephew, no godson, no frrwiend, no 
acquaintance of any kind in Frrwance ? ” 

“ To my ceitain knowledge” says I “no relation or fiiend, and to the best of 
my belief no acquaintance.” 

“ Pardon me. You taice Locataires ” says the gentleman. 

oMy dear fully believing he was offering me something with his obliging foreign 
manners, — snuS* for anything I knew, — I gave a little bend of my head and I 
says if you’ll credit it, “ No I thank you. I have not contracted the habit.” 

The gentleman looks perplexed and says “ Lodgers ! ” 

“ Oh I ” says I laughing, “ Bless the man 1 Why yes to be sure ! ” 

“ May it not be a former lodger ? ” says the gentleman. “ Some lodger that 
you pardoned some nwent ? You have pardoned lodgers some rrwent ? ” 

“ Hem ! It has happened sir” says I, “ but I assuie you I can call to mind no 
gentleman of that description that this is at all likely to be.” 

In short my dear, we could make nothing of it, and the gentleman noted down 
what I said and went away. But he left me the paper of which he had two with 
liim, and when the Major came in I says to the Major as I put it in his hand 
“Major here’s Old Moore’s Almanac with the hieroglyphic complete, for your 
opinion,” 

It took the Major a little longer to read tlian I should have thought, judging 
from the copious flow with which he seemed to be gifted when attacking the 
organ-rnen, hut at last he got through it, and stood a gazing at me in amazement 

“Major ” I says “ you’re paralysed.” 

“Madam ” says the Major, “Jemmy Jackman is doubled up.” 
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Now it did so happen that the Major had been out to get a little information 
about railroads and steamboats^ as our boy was coming home for his Midsummer 
holida5’S next day and we were going to take him somewhere for a tieat and a 
change. So \vliile the ifajor stood a gazing it came into my head to say to liim 
** Jilajor I wish you’d go and look at some of your books and rnaps, and see where- 
abouts this same to\s'n of Sens is in France.” 

The Major he roused himself and he went into the Parlouis and he poked about 
a little, and he came back to me and he says, ‘‘ Sens my dearest madam is 
seventy-odd miles south of Pali's.’* 

With what I may truly call a desperate effort Major,” I says ‘‘ we’ll go there 
\iith our blessed boy.” 

If ever the Major was beside himself it was at the thoughts of that journey. 
All day long he was like the wld man of the woods after meeting with an adver- 
t.-emcnt in the papers telling him something to his advantage, and early next 
morning hours before Jemmy could pu^sibly come home he w^as outside in the 
street ready to call out to him that we was all a going to France. Young Rosy- 
cheeks you may believe was as wild as the Major, and they did carry on to 
that degree that I says If you two children ain’t more orderly I’ll pack you l3oth 
off to bed.” And then they fell to cleaning up the Major’s telescope to see 
France with, and went out and bought a leather bag with a snap to hang round 
Jemmy, and him to cairy the money like a little Fortunatus with his pmse. 

If I hadn’t passed my word and raised their hopes, I doubt if I could have gone 
through with the undertaking but it was too late to go back now. So on the 
second day after Midsummer Day we went off by the morning mail. And when 
we came to the sea which I had never seen but once in my life and that when my 
poor Lirriper was courting me, the freshness of it and the deepness and the airiness 
and to think that it had been rolling ever since and that it was always a rolling 
and so few of us minding, made me feel quite serious. But I felt happy too and 
so did Jemmy and the Major and not much motion on the whole, though me with 
a swimming in the head and a sinking but able to take notice that the foreign 
insides appear to be constructed hollower than the English, leading to much more 
tremenjous noises when bad sailors. 

But my dear the blueness and the lightness and the coloured look of ever3'tliing 
and the very sentry-boxes striped and the shining rattHng drums and the little 
soldiers with their waists and tidy gaiters, when we got acioss to the Continent — 
it made me feel as if 1 don’t know what — as if the atmosphere had been lifted off 
me. And as to lunch why bless you if I kept a man-cook and two kitchen-maids 
I couldn’t get it done for twice the money, and no injured young woman a glaring 
at you and grudging you and acknowledging your patronage by wishing that your 
food might choke you, hut so ciwl and so hot and attentive and every way com- 
fortable except Jemmy pouring wine down his thi'oat by tumblers-full and me 
expecting to see him drop under the table. 

And the way in which Jemmy spoke his French was a real charm. It wah 
often wanted ci him, for whenever anybody spoke a syllable to me I says “ Non- 
comprenny, you’re very kind, but it’s no use—Now Jemmy !” and then Jemmy 
he £res away at ’em lovely, the only thing wanting in Jemmy’s French being as it 
appeared to me that he hardly ever understood a word of what they said to him 
which made it scarcely of the use it might have been though in other respects a 
perfect Native, and regarding the Major’s fluency I should have been of the 
opinion judging French by English that there might have been a greater choice of 
words in the language tliough still I must admit that if I hadn’t laiown him when 
he asked a militaiy gentleman in a gray cloak what o’clock it was I should have 
took him for a Frenchman born. 
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Before going on to look after my Legacy we were to make one regular day in 
Paris, and I leave yon to judge my dear what a day that was ■with Jemmy and the 
Major and the telescope and me and the prowling young man at the inn door (but 
very civil too) that went along with us to show the sights. All along the railway 
to l^aris Jemmy and the ^lajor had been frightening me to death by stooping dc>wn 
on the platforms at stations to inspect the engines underneath their mechanical 
stomachs, ana by creeping in and out I don't know where all, to find improve- 
ments fcr the United Grand Junction Parlour, but when we got out into the 
'".■Illiant streets on a bright morning they gave up all their London improvements 
as a bad job and gave their minds to Paris. Says the prowling young man to 
me ** Will I speak Inglis No?” So I says “ If you can young man I shall take 
it as a favour,” but after half-an-hour of it when I fully believed the man had 
gone mad and me too I says “Be so good as fall back on your French sir,*^ 
knowing that then I shouldn’t have the agonies of trying to understand him, which 
was a happy release. Not that I lost much moie than the rest either, for I 
geneially noticed that when he had described something very long indeed and I 
says to Jemmy “ What does he say Jemmy ? ” Jemm}' says looking with venge- 
ance ill his eye “He is so jolly indistinct! ” and tiiat when he had described it 
longer all over again and I says to Jemmy “ Well Jemmy what’s it all about?” 
Jemmy says “ He says the building w’as repaired in seventeen hundred and four, - 
Gran.” 

A\1ierever that piowling young man formed his prowling habits I cannot be 
expected to know, but the way in which he went round the comer while we had 
our breakfasts anci was there again w’hen "we swallowed the last crumb was most 
maivellous, and^ just the same at dinner and at night, prowling equally at the 
theatre and the inn gateway and the shop doors when we bought a trifle or two 
and ever}’ where else but tioubled with a tendency to spit. And of Paris I can 
tell you no more my dear than that it’s town and country both in one, and carved 
stone and long streets of high houses and gardens and fountains and statues and 
trees and gold, and immensely big soldiers and immensely little soldiers and the 
pleasantest nurses with the whitest caps a playing at skipping-rope with the 
bunchiest babies in the flattest caps, and clean table-cloths spread everywhere for 
dinner and people sitting out of doors smoking and sipping all day long and little 
plays being acted in the open air for little people and every shop a complete and 
elegant room, and eveiy’body seeming to play at eveiy thing in this world. And 
as to the sparkling lights my dear after dark, glittering high up and low down and 
on before and on behind and all round, and the crowd of theatres and the crowd 
of peojrle and the crowd of all sorts, it’s pure enchantment. And pretty well the 
only thing that grated on me was that whether you pay your fare at the railway or 
whether you change your money at a money’-dealer’s or whether you take your 
ticket at the theatre, the lady or gentleman is caged up (I suppose by government) 
behind the strongest iron bars having more of a Zoological appearance than a free 
countiy. 

Well to be sure when I did after all get my precious bones to bed that night, 
and my Young Rogue came in to kiss me and asks “ What do you think of this 
lovely lovely Paris, Gran ? ” I says “ Jemmy I feel as if it was beautiful fireworks 
being let off in my head.” And very cool and refreshing the pleasant country 
was next day when we went on to look after my Legacy, and rested me much 
and did me a deal of good. 

So at lengtli and at last my dear we come to Sens, a pretty little town, with a 
great two-toweied cathedral and the lOoks flying in and out of the loopholes and 
another tower atop of one of the towers like a sort of a stone pulpit. In which 
pulpit with the birds skimming below him if you’ll believe me, I saw a speck 
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while I was rebting at the inn before dinner which they made signs to me was 
Jemmy and which really was. I had been a fancjing as I sat in the balcony of 
the hotel that an Angel might light there and call down to the people to be good, 
but I little thought what Jemmy all unknown to himself was a calling down from 
that high place to some one in the towm. 

The pleasantest-situated inn my dear 1 Right under the two towers, with 
their shadows a changing upon it all day like a kind of a sundial, and country 
people driving in and out of the courtyard in carts and hooded cabriolets and 
such like, and a market outside in front of the cathedral, and all so quaint and 
like a picter. The !Major and me agreed that whatever came of my Legacy this 
was the place to stay in for our holiday, and we also agreed that our dear boy had 
best not be checked in his joy that night by the sight of the Englishman if he 
was stUl alive, but that we w'ould go togetlier and alone. For you are to under- 
stand that the Major not feeling himself quite equal in his wind to the height to 
which Jemmy had climbed, had come back to me and left him with the Guide. 

So after dinner when Jemmy had set off to see the river, the Major went down 
to the Mairie, and presently came back with a military character in a sword and 
spurs and a cocked hat and a yellow shoulder-belt and long tags about him that 
he must have found inconvenient. And the Major says “The Englishman still 
lies in the same state dearest madam. TMs gentleman will conduct us to his 
lodging.” Upon which the militaiy character pulled off his cocked hat to me, 
and I took notice that he had shaved his forehead in imitation of Napoleon 
Bonaparte but not like. 

We went out at the court-yard gate and past the great doors of the cathedral 
and down a narrow High-street where the people were sitting chatting at their 
shop doors and the children were at play. The military character went in front 
and he stopped at a pork-shop with a little statue of a pig sitting up, in ie 
window, and a private door that a donkey was looking out of. 

When the donkey saw the military character he came slipping out on the 
pavement to turn round and then clattered along the passage into a back yard. 
So the coast being clear, the Major and me were conducted up the common stair 
and into the front room on the second, a bare room with a red tiled floor and the 
outside lattice blmds pulled close to darken it. As the military character opened 
the blinds I saw the tower where I had seen Jemmy, darkening as the sun got 
low, and I turned to the bed by the wall and saw the Englishman. 

It was some kind of brain fever he had had, and his hair was all gone, and some 
wetted folded linen lay upon his head, I looked at him very attentive as he lay 
there all wasted away with his eyes closed, and I says to the Major 

“I never saw this face before.” 

The Major looked at him very attentive too, and he says 

“ / never saw this face before.” 

When the Major explained our woids to the militaiy character, that gentleman 
shrugged his shoulders and showed the Major the card on which it was written 
about the Legacy for me. It had been wiitten with a weak and trembling hand 
in bed, and I knew no more of the writing than of the face. Neither <Sd the 
Major. 

Though lying there alone, the poor creetur was as well taken care of as could 
be hop^, and would have been, quite unconscious of any one's sitting by him 
then. I got the Major to say that we were not going away at present and that I 
would come back to-morrow and watch a bit by the bedside. But I got him to 
add — and I shook my head hard to make it stronger — “ We agree that we never 
saw this face before,” 

Our boy was greatly surprised when we told him sitting out in the balcony in 
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the starlight, and he ran over some of those stories of former Lodgers, of the 
Major^s putting do\^Ti, and asked wasn’t it possible that it might be this lodger or 
that lodger. It was not possible, and we went to bed. 

In the morning just at breakfast-time the military character came jingling 
round, and said that the doctor thought from the signs he saw there might be 
some rally before the end. So I says to the Major and Jemmy, You tw'o boys 
go and enjoy yourselves, and I’ll take my Prayer Book and go sit by the bed.” 
So I went, and I sat there some hours, reading a prayer for him poor soul now and 
then, and it was quite on in the day when he moved his hand. 

He had been so still, that the moment he moved I knew of it, and I puUed off 
my spectacles and laid down my book and rose and looked at him. From 
moving one hand he began to move both, and then his action was the action 
of a person groping in the dark. Long after his eyes had opened, there was 
a film over them and he still felt for his way out into light. But by slow^ degrees 
his sight cleared and his hands stofjped. He saw the ceiling, he saw the wall, he 
saw me. As his sight cleared, mine cleared too, and w'hen at last we looked in 
one another’s faces, I started back and I cries passionately : 

“ O you wicked wicked man 1 Your sin has found you out I ” 

For I knew him, the moment life looked out of his eyes, to be Mr. Edson, 
Jemmy’s father who had so cruelly deserted Jemmy’s young unmarried mother 
who had died in my arms, poor tender creetur, and left Jemmy to me. 

You ciuel wicked man ! You bad black traitor ! ” 

"With the little strength he had, he made an attempt to turn over on his 
wretched face to hide it. His arm dropped out of the bed and his head with it, 
and there he lay befoie me crushed in body and in mind. Surely the miserablest 
sight under the summer sun ! 

“ O blessed Heaven,” I says a crjdng, “ teach me what to say to this broken 
mortal ! I am a poor sinful creetur, and the Judgment is not mine.” 

As I lifted my eyes up to the clear bright sky, I saw the high tower where 
Jemmy had stood above the birds, seeing tliat very window; and the last look of 
that poor pretty young mother when her soul brightened and got free, seemed to 
shine down from it, 

“ O man, man, man ! ” I says, and I went on my knees beside the bed ; if 
your heart is rent asunder and you are truly penitent for what you did. Our 
Saviour will have mercy on you yet I ” 

As I leaned my face against the bed, his feeble hand could just move itself 
enough to touch me. I hope the touch was penitent. It tried to hold my dress 
and keep hold, but the fingers were too weak to close. 

I lifted him back upon die pillows and I says to him : 

** Can you hear me ? ” 

He looked yes. 

Do you kncvp me ? ” 

He looked yes, even yet more plainly. 

“ I am not here alone. The Major is with me. You lecollect die Major ? ” 

Yes. That is to say he made out yes, in the same way as before. 

^‘And even the Major and I are not alone. My grandson — ^liis godson — is 
with us. Do you hear ? IMy grandson.” 

The fingers made another trial to catch at my sleeve, but could only creep near 
it and fall. 

“ Do you know who my grandson is ? ” 

Yes. 

“ I pitied and loved his lonely mother When his mother lay a dying I said to 
her, ‘ My dear, this baby is sent to a childless old woman.’ He has been my 
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‘‘Show me, when I leave off speaking, if you correctly understand what I say. 
He has been kept unac'T’ic:-::'! with the story of his birth. He has no know- 
ledge of it. No -spic.ru -w,: it. If I bring him here to the side of this bed, he 
will suppose you to be a perfect stranger. It is more than I can do to keep from 
liira the knowledge that there is such wrong and misery in the world ; but that it 
was ever so near him in his innocent cradle I have kept from him, and I do keep 
firom him, and I ever will keep from him, for his mother’s sake, and for his own,’^ 

He showed me that he distinctly understood, and the tears fell from his eyes, 

“ 2vow rest, and yon shall see him.” 

So I got him a little wine and some brandy, and I put tilings straight about his 
bed. But I began to be troubled in my mind lest Jemmy and the Major might 
be too long of coming back. MTiat with this occupation for my thoughts and 
hands, I didn’t hear a foot upon the stairs, and was startled when I saw the 
Major stopped short in the middle of the room by the eyes of the man upon the 
bed, and knowing him then, as I had known him a little while ago. 

There was anger in the Major’s face, and there was horror and repugnance and I 
don’t know what. So I went up to him and I led him to the bedside, and when I 
clasped my hands and lifted of them up, the Major did the like. 

“ O Lord ” I says “ Thou knowest what w’e two saw together of the sufferings 
and sori'ows of that young creetur now with Thee, If this dying man is truly 
penitent, we two together humbly pray Thee to have mercy on him i ” 

The Major says “ Amen ! ” and then after a little stop I whispers him, “ Dear 
old friend fetch our beloved boy.” And the Alajor, so clever as to have got to 
understand it all without being told a word, went away and orought him. 

Xever never never shall I forget the fair bright face of our boy when he stood at 
the foot of the bed, looking at his unlmown father. And O so fike his dear young 
mother then I 

“Jemmy ” I says, “I have found out all about this poor gentleman who is so 
ill, and he did lodge in tlie old house once. And as lie wants to see all belonging 
to it, now tliat he is passing away, I sent for you.” 

“ Ah poor man I ” says Jemmy stepping forward and touching one of his hands 
with great gentleness. “ My heart melts for him. Poor, poor man ! 

The eyes that -weie so soon to dose for ever turned to me, and I was not that 
strong in the pride of my strength that I could resist them. 

“ My darling boy, there is a reason in the secret history of this fellow-cieetur 
lying as the best and worst of us must all lie one day, which I think would ease 
his spirit in his last hour if you would lay your cheek against his forehead and say, 
‘ May God forgive you ! ’ ” 

“ O Gran,” says Jemmy with a full heart “ I am not worthy 1 ” But he leaned 
down and did it. Then the faltering fingers made out to catch hold of my sleeve 
at last, and I believe he was a-trying to kiss me when he died. 

* * at * # 

There my dear I There you have the story of my Legacy in full, and it^s worth 
ten times the trouble I have spent upon it if you are pleased to like it. 

You -night suppose that it set us against the little French town of Sens, but no 
we didn’t find that. I found myself that I never looked up at the high tower atop 
of the otlier tower, but the days came back again when that fair young creetur with 
her pretty bright hair trusted in me like a mother, and the recollection made the 
place so peaceful to me as I can’t express. And every soul about the hotel down 
to the pigeons in the courtyard made friends with Jemmy and the Major, and went 
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1 umbel ing away with them on all sorts of expeditions in all sorts of vehicles drawn 
by rampagious cart-horses, — ^with heads and without, — mud for paint and rope? foi 
harness, — and every new fdend dressed in blue like a butcher, and every new hoiae 
standing on his hind legs wanting to devour and consume every other hoise, and 
cveiy -nan ihat had a whip to ciack crack-crack-crack-crack-cracking it as if it was 
a schoolboy with hxs fust. As to the Major my dear that man lived the greater 
part of his time with a little tumbler in one hand and a bottle of small wine in the 
other, and whenever he saw anybody else with a little tumbler, no matter who it 
was, — the military character with the tags, or the inn-ser\'ants at their supper in 
the courtyard, or townspeople a chatting on a bench, or country people a- starting 
home after market, — down rushes the Major to clink his glass against their glasses 
and ciy, — Hola i Vive Somebody I or Vive Something' as if he w’as beside him- 
self- And tliough I could not quite approve of the Major's doing it, still the wa} 
of the world are the W’ays of the world varying according to the different parts of 
it, and dancing at all in the open Square with a lady that kept a barber’s shop my 
opinion is that the Major w’as right to dance his best and to lead off with a power 
that I did not think was in him, though I was a little uneasy at the Barricading 
sound of the cries that were set up by the othei dancers and the rest of the com- 
pam*, until tvhen I says “ What are they ever calling out Jemmy ? ” Jemmy says, 
“ They're calling out Gran, Bravo the Military English ! Bravo the Militarj' 
English I ” tvhich was very gratifying to my feelings as a Briton and became the 
name the iMajor was known by. ' 

But every evening at a regular time we all three sat out in tlie balcony of the 
hotel at the end of the courtyard, looldng up at the golden and rosy light as it 
changed on the great towers, and looking at the shadows of the towers as they 
changed on all about us ourselves included, and what do you tlnnk we did there ? 
My dear, if Jemmy hadn’t brought some other of those stories of the Major’s 
taking down from telling of fonner lodgeis at Eighty-one Norfolk-streei, and 
if he didn’t bring ’em out ■s^dth this speech : ’ 

‘‘Here j’ou are Gran! Here you are godfathei ! More of ^em ! -T’ll read. 
And though you VTote ’em for me, godfather, I know you won’t disapprove of my 
ftiaking ’em over to Gran ; will you ?” 

“ No, my dear boy,” says tlie Major, “ Everything we have is hers, and we 
are hers.” 

“ Hers ever affectionately and devotedly J. Jackman, and J. Jackman Liiriper,” 
cries the Young Rogue giving me a close hug. “ Very well then godfather. 
Look here. As Gran is in the Legacy way just now, I shall make these stories a 
part of Gran’s Legacy. I’ll leave ’em to her. What do you say godfather ?” 

“ Hip hip Hurrah ! ” says the Major. 

“ Very well then,” cries Jemmy ml in a bustle. “ Vive the Military English I 
Vive the Lady Lirriper ! vive the Jemmy Jackman Ditto! Vive the Legacy! 
Now, you look out. Gran. And you look out, godfather, Y’ll read ! And I’ll 
tell you what I’ll do besides. On die last night of our holiday here when we aie 
all packed and going away, I’ll top up with something of my own.” 

“ Mind you do sir” says I. 


L 
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CHAPTER II. 

MRS. LIRRIPER RELATES HOW JEMMY TOPPED UP. 

Well my dear and so the evening readings of those jottings of the Major’s 
bi ought us round at last to the evening when we were all packed and going away 
next day, and I do assure you that by that time though it w^as deliciously comfort- 
able to look forward to the dear old house in NorfoSc-street again, I had formed 
quite a high opinion of the French nation and had noticed them to be much more 
homely and domestic in their families and far more simple and amiable in their 
lives than I had ever been led to expect, and it did strike me between ourselves 
that in one particular they might be imitated to advantage by another nation which 
I will not mention, and that is in the courage with which they take their little 
enjoyments on little means and with little things and don’t let solemn big-wigs 
stare them out of countenance or speechify them dull, of which said solemn big- 
wigs I have ever had the one opinion that I wish they were all made comfoi table 
separately in coppers with the Hds on and never let out any more. 

*‘Xow young man,” I says to Jemmy when we brought our chairs into the 
balcony that last evening, “ you please to remember who was to ‘ top up.’” 

All right Gran” says Jemmy. “ I am the illustrious personage.” 

But he looked so serious after he had made me that light answer, that the Major 
raised his eyebrows at me and I raised mine at the Major. 

Gran and godfather,” says Jemmy, ‘‘ you can hardly think how much my mind 
has run on Mr. Edson’s death.” 

It gave me a little check. Ah ! it was a sad scene my love” I says, « and sad 
remembrances come back stronger than meny\ But this” I says after a little 
silence, to rouse myself and the IMajor and Jemmy all together, “ is not topping 
up. Tell us your story my dear.” ** 

** I will” savs Jemmy. 

“ What is tte date sir ” says I. Once upon a time when pigs drank wine .- ” 
Gran,” says Jemmy, still serious; “once upon a time when tlie Fiench 
diank wine,” 

Again I glanced at the Major, and the Major glanced at me. 

“In short. Gran and godkither.” says Jemmy, looking up, “the date is this 
time, and I’m goin^ to te:I yoa Edson’s story.” 

The flutter that it threw me into. The change of colour on the part of tlie 
Major ! 

“That is to say, you understand,” our bright-eyed boy sa5*s, “I am going to 
give you my version of it. I shall not ask whether it’s right or not, firstly because 
you said you knew very little about it, Gran, and secondly because what little you 
did know was a secret.” 

I folded my hands in my lap and I never took my eyes off Jemmy as he went 
running on. 

“ The unfortunate gentleman” Jemmy commences, “ who is the subject of cur 
present narrative was the son of Somebody, and was bom Somewhere, and chose 
a profession Somehow. It is not with those parts of his career that we have to 
deal ; but with his early attachment to a young and beautiful lady.” 

I thought I should have dropped. I durstn’t look at the Major ; but I knew 
what his state was, without looking at him. 

“The father of our ill-starred hero ” says Jemmy, copying as it seemed to me 
the style of some of his story-books, “was a worldly man who entertained ambi- 
tious views for his only son and who firmly set bis face against the contemplated 
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alliance with a virtuous but penniless orjshan. Indeed lie went so far as loundly tc 
assure our hero that unless he weaned ins thoughts from the object of his devoted 
affection, he would disinherit him. At the same time, he proposed as a suitable 
match the daughter of a neighbouring gentleman of a good estate, who was 
neither ill-favoured nor unamiable, and w'hose eligibility in a pecuniary^ point of 
view could not be di-puted. young 3^Ir, Edson, tiue to the first and only love 
that had inflamed his' bieast, : ejected all considerations of self-advancement, and, 
deprecating his father’s anger in a respectful letter, lun away with her.’’ 

^ly dear I had begun to take a turn for the better, but when it come to running 
away I began to take another turn for the worse, 

“Thelo\ers” eny-; Jemmy “fled to London and were united at the altar of 
Saint Clement’s D';r.e-. And it is at this period of their simple but touching 
story that we find them inmates of the dwelling cf a highly-respected and beloved 
lady of the name of Gian, residing within a hund>ed miles of Norfolk-stieet,” 

I felt that we were almost safe now, I felt that the dear boy had no suspicion of 
the bitter truth, and I looked at the Major for the fiist time and drew’ a long breath. 
The Major gave me a nod. 

“Our heio’s father” Jemmy goes on “proving implacable and carrying his 
threat into unrelenting execution, the struggles of the y^oiing couple in London 
were severe, and would have been far more so, but for their good angel’s having 
conducted them to the abode of Mis. Gran ; who, divining their poverty (in spite 
of their endeavours to conceal it from her), by a thousand delicate arts smoothed 
their rough way, and alleviated the sharpness of their first distress.” 

Here Jemmy took one of my hands m one of his, and began a marking the 
tuiTis of his story by making me give a beat from time to time upon his other 
hand, 

“After a while, they left the house of Mrs. Gran, and pursued their foi tunes 
through a variety of successes and failures elsewhere. But in all reverses, 
whether for good or evil, the words of Mr. Edson to the fair young partner of his 
life were, ‘ Unchanging Love and Truth will cany us through all I ’ ” 

My hand trembled in the dear boy’s, those words were so wofuUy unlike the 
fact. 

“ Unchanging Love and Truth ” says Jemmy over again, as if he had a proud 
kind of a noble pleasure in it, “iviU carry us thioiigh all ! Those weie his 
words. And so they fought then: way, poor but gallant and happy, until His. 
Edson gave birth to a child,” 

“ A daughter,” I says. 

“Xo,” says Jemmy, a son. And the father was so proud of it that he could 
hardly bear it out of his sight. But a dark cloud overspread the scene. His. 
Edson sickened, drooped, and died.” 

“ Ah ! Sickened, drooped, and died i ’* I says. 

“ And so Mr. Edson’s only comfort, only hope on eaith, and only stimulus to 
action, was his darling boy. As the child giew older, he grew so like his motiur 
that he was her living picture. It used to make him wonder why his father ciied 
when he kissed him. But unhappily he was like his mother in constitution as 
well as in face, and he died too before he had grown out of childhood. Then 
Mr. Edson, who had good abilities, in his forloinness and despair, threw tlrem all 
to the winds. He became apathetic, recldess, lost. Little by little he sank down, 
down, dowm, down, until at last he almost lived (I think) by gaming And so 
sickness overtook him in the town of Sens in France, and he lay down to die. 
But now that he laid him down when all was done, and looked back upon the 
green Past beyond the time when he had covered it ^vith ashes, he thought grate- 
lully of the good Mrs, Gran long lost sight of, who had been so Idnd to him and 
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his young wife in the early days of their maiiiage, and he left the little that he 
had as a last Legacy to her. And siiCy being brought *to see him, at first no moie 
hnew him than she would know from seeing the ruin of a Gieek or Roman Temple, 
what it used to be before it fell ; but at length she remembered him. And then 
he told her, %\ith teais, of his i egret for the misspent part of his life, and besought 
her to thinli as mildly of it as she could, because it was the poor fallen Angcl^ of 
his unchanging Love and Constancy after all. And because she had her gi andson 
with her, and he fancied that his own boy, if he had lived, might have grown to 
be something like him, he asked her to let him touch his forehead with his cheek 
and say certain paiting words.” 

Jemmy’s voice sank low when it got to that, and dears filled my eyes, and filled 
the Major’s. 

“ You little Conjurer ” I sajs, ‘‘ how did yon ever malce it all out Go in and 
write it cveiy* w’-ord down, for it’s a wonder.” 

Which Jemmy did, and I have repeated it to j'ou my dear from his writing. 

Then the Major took my hand and Idssed it, and" said, “Beaiest madam all 
has prosrc-icd with us.” 

“Ah MJor” I says di^vdng my ej^es, “we needn’t have been afraid. We 
might have known it. Treachery don’t come natural to beaming youth ; but tiust 
and pity, love and constancy, — they do, thank God i ” 


I. 



DOCTOR MARIGOLD. 




I. 


DOCTOR MARIGOLD, 


I AM a Cheap Jack, and my own father’s name was Willum Marigold. It was 
in his lifetime supposed by some that his name w’as William, but my own father 
always consistently said, Ino, it was Willum. On which point I content myself 
with looldng at the aigument this way : If a man is not allowed to know his own 
name in a free country, how much is he allowed to know in a land of slavery ? 
As to looking at the argument through the medium of the Register, Willum 
IMarigolJ come into the world before Reg^ters come up much, — and went out of 
it too. They %vouldn’t have been greatly in his Ime neither, if they had chanced 
to come up before him. 

I was bora on the Queen’s highway, but it was the King’s at that time. A 
doctor was fetched to my own mother by my own father, when it took place on a 
common ; and in consequence of his being a very kind gentleman, and accepting 
no fee but a tea-tray, I was named Doctor, out of gratitude and compliment to 
him. There you have me. Doctor Marigold. 

I am at present a middle-aged man of a broadish build, in cords, leggings, and 
a sleeved waistcoat the strings of which is always gone behind. Repair them 
how yon will, they go like fiddle-strings. You have been to the theatre, and you 
have seen one of the wiolin-players screw up his wiolin, after listening to it as if 
it had been whispering the secret to him that it feared it was out of order, and 
then you have heard it snap. That’s as exactly similar to my waistcoat as a 
waistcoat and a wdolin can be lilce one another. 

I am partial to a white hat, and I like a shawl round my neck wore loose and 
easy. Sitting down is my favourite posture. If I have a taste in pomfi^of personal 
jewelrj^ it is mother-of-pearl buttons. There you have me again, as large as life. 

The doctor having accepted a tea-tray, you’ll guess that my father was a Cheap 
Jack before me. You are right. He was. It was a pretty tray. It represented 
a large lady going along a serpentining up-hill gravel-walk, to attend a little 
church. Two swans had likewise come astray with the same intentions. When 
I call her a large lady, I don’t mean in point of breadth, for there she fell below 
my vie\v<^, but she more than made it up in heigh th ; her heighth and slimness 
was — in short the heighth of both. 

I often saw that tra}", after I was the innocently smiling cause (or more likely 
screeching one) of the doctor’s standing it up on a table against the wall in his 
consulting-room. Whenever my own father and mother were in that part of the 
country, 1 used to put my head (I have heard my own mother say it was flaxen 
curls at that time, though you wouldn’t know an old hearth-broom from it now 
till you come to the handle, and found it wasn’t me^ in at the doctor’s door, and 
the doctor was always glad to see me, and said, '• Aha, my brother practitioner 5 
Come in, little M.D. How are your inclinations as to sixpence ? ” 
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You can’t go on for ever, you’ll find, nor yet could my father nor yet my mother. 
If you don’t go oiF as a whole when you are about due, you’re liable to go oflf in 
pait, and two to one your head’s the part. Gradually my father went off his, and 
my mother went off hers. It was in a hamaless way, but it put out the family 
where I boarded then The old couple, though retired, got to be wholly and 
solely devoted to the Cheap Jack business, and -were always selling the family off. 
■U'heneTrer the cloth was laid for dinner, my father began rattling the plates and 
dishes, as we do in our line -when we put up crockery for a bid, only he had lost 
the trick of it, and mostly let ’em drop and broke ’em. As the old lady had been 
used to sit in the cart, and hand the articles out one by one to the old gentleman 
on the footboard to sell, just in the same way she handed him every item of the 
family’s property, and they disposed of it in their own imaginations from morning 
to night. At last the old gentleman, lying bedridden in the same room with the 
old lady, cries out in the old patter, fluent, after having been silent for two days 
and nights : ** Now here, my jolly companions every one, — ^which the Nightingale 
club in a village was held, At the sign of the Cabbage and Shears, Where the 
singers no doubt would have greatly excelled. But for want of taste, voices, and 
ears, — now, here, my jolly companions, every one, is a working model of a used- 
up old Cheap Jack, without a tooth in his head, and with a pain in every bone : 
so like life that it wonld be just as good if it wasn’t better, just as bad if it wasn’t 
worse, and just as new if it wasn’t worn out. Bid for the working model of the 
old Cheap Jack, who has drunk more gunpowder-tea with the ladies in his time 
than would blow the lid off a washerwoman’s copper, and carry it as many thou- 
sands of miles higher than the moon as naught nix naught, divided by the national 
debt, cany nothing to the poor-rates, three under, and two over. Now, my hearts 
of oak and men of straw, what do you say for the lot ? Two shillings, a shilling, 
tenpence, eightpence, sixpence, fonrpence. Twopence? Who said twopence? 
The gentleman in the scarecrow’s hat ? I am ashamed of the gentleman in the 
scarecrow’s hat. I really am ashamed of him for his want of public spirit. Now 
I’ll tell you what I’ll do with you. Come I I’ll throw you in a worldng model of 
a old woman that was mairied to the old Cheap Jack so long ago that upon my 
word and honour it took place in Noah’s Ark, before the Unicom could get in to 
forbid the banns by blowing a tune upon his horn. There now I Come i What 
do you say for both ? I’ll tell you what I’ll do with you. I don’t beai-you malice 
for being so backward. Here i If yon make me a bid that’ll only reflect a little 
credit on your town, I’ll throw you in a warming-pan for nothing, and lend you a 
toasting-forl» for life. Now come ; what do you say after that splendid offer ? Say 
two pound, say thirty shilhngs, say a pound, say ten shillings, say five, say two 
and six. You don’t say even two and six ? You say two and three ? No. You 
shan’t have the lot for two and three. I’d sooner give it to you, if you was good- 
looking enough. Here i Missis I Chuck the old man and woman into the cart, 
put the horse to, and drive ’em away and bury ’em 1 ” Such were the last woids 
of Willum Marigold, my own father, and they were carried out, by him and by 
his wife, my own mother, on one and the same day, as I ought to know, having 
followed as mourner. 

My father had been a lovely one in his time at the Cheap Jack work, as his 
dying observations went to prove. But I top him. I don’t say it because it’s 
myself, but because it has been universally acknowledged by all that has had the 
mc^s of comparison. I have worked at it. I have measured myself against 
other public speakers,— Members of Parliament, Platforms, Pulpits, Counsel 
leam^ m the law, — and where I have found ’em good, I have took a bit of 
imagination from ’em, and where I have found ’em bad, I have let ’em alone. 
Now I’ll tell you what. I mean to go down into my grave declaring that of all 
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the callings ill Ubod in Great Britain, the Cheap Jack calling 15 the worst u>ed- 
Why ain*t we a profession ? W'hy ain’t we endowed with privileges ? Why are 
we forced to take oat a hawker’s license, when no such thing is e'cpecrei of the 
political hawkers? Where’s the difference betwixt a**? Except that we are 
Cheap Jacks and they are Dear Jacks, / don’t see any difference but what’s in our 
favour. 

For look here! Say it’s election time. I am on the footboard of my cart in 
the market-place, on a Saturday night, I pat up a general miscellaneous lot. I 
say : “Now here, my free and independent woters, I’m a going to give you such 
a chance as you never had in all your born days, nor yet the days preceding. 
Now I’ll show you what I am a going to do with you. Here’s a pair of r^zor- 
that’ll shave 30U closer than the Board of Guardians; here’s a flat-iron worth its 
weight in gold ; here’s a frying-pan artificially flavoured w'ith essence of beefsteaks 
to that degree that 5'ou’ve only got for the rest of your lives to fry bread and 
dripping in it and there you are replete with animal food; here’s a genuine 
chronometer watch in such a solid silver case that you may^ knock at the door 
with it when you come home late from a social meeting, and rouse your wdfe and 
family, and save up your knocker for the postman ; and here’s half-a-dozen dinner 
plates that you may play tb-; cymbals with to charm the baby when it's fractious. 
Stop ! I'll throw you in another article, and I’ll give you that, and it’s a rolling- 
pin ; and if the baby can only get it well into its mouth when its teeth is coming 
and rub the gums once with it, they’ll come through double, in a fit of laughter 
equal to bLing tickled. Stop again I I’ll throw' you in another article, because I 
don't like the looks of you, for you haven’t the appearance of buyers unless I lose 
by yon, and because I’d rather lose than not take money to-night, and that’s a 
looking-glass in whHi you may sf‘e how ugly' you look when you don’t bid. 
What do you say now ? Come ! Do you say" a pound ? Not you, for you 
haven’t got it. Do you say ten shillings ? Not you, for you ow»e more to the 
talljmian. Well then, I’ll tell you what I’ll do with you. ^ I’ll heap ’em all on 
the footboard of the cart, — there they are ! razors, flat-iron, frying-pan, chrono- 
meter watch, dinner plates, rolling-pin, and looking-glass, — take ’em all away 
for four =1-:!’:’'^-. r-nd I’ll give you sixpence for your trouble! ” This is me, the 
Cheap ; ' on the Monday morning, in the same market-place, comes the 

Dear j .ck c'-j i' . hustings — his cart — and what does he say? “Now my free 
and independent woiers, I am a going to give you such a chance ” (he begins just 
like me) “ as you never had in all your born days, and that’s the chance of sending 
Myself to Parliament. Now I’ll tell you what I am a going to do for you. Here’s 
the interests of this magnificent town promoted above all the rest of the civilised 
and uncivilised earth. Here’s y'our railway’^s carried, and your neighbours’ rail- 
wrys jockeyed. Here’s all your sons in the Post-office. Here’s Britannia smiling 
u i Vuu. Hli-c’s the eyes of Europe on you* -Here’s uniwersal prosperity for you, 
icp'.v-'Uwn of animal food, golden cornfields, gladsome homesteads, and rounds of 
applause fiom your own heaits, all iu one lot, and that’s myself. Will yon take 
me as I stand? You won’t? Well, then, I’ll tell you what I’ll do with you. 
Come now ! I’ll throw you in anything j’ou ask fo’’. There ! Church-rates, 
abolition of church-rates, more malt tax, no malt tax, uniwersal education to the 
highest mark, or uniwersal ignorance to the lowest, total abolition of flogging in 
the airay or a dozen for eveiy private once a month all round, Wrongs of Men or 
Rights of Women — only say which it shall be, take ’em or leave ’em, and I’m of 
your opinion altogether, and the lot’s your own on your own terms. There ! You 
won’t take it yet ! WeU, then, I’ll teU you what I’ll do with you. ^ Come ! You 
are such free and independent woters, and I am so proud of you, — ^you are such a 
noble and enlightened constituency, and I am so ambitious of the honour and 
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dignity of being your member, which is by far the highest level to which the 
wings of the human mind can soar, — that I’ll tell you what I’ll do wnth you. I’ll 
throw you in all the public-houses in your magnificent town for nothing. Will 
that content you It won’t ? You w’on’t take the lot yet ? Well, then, before I 
put the horse in and drive away, and make the oiFer to the next most magnificent 
town that can be discovered. I’ll tell you what I’ll do. Take the lo<^, and I’ll drop 
two thousand pound in the streets of v’our magnificent town for them to pick up 
that can. Hot enough Now look fiere. This is the very farthest that I’m a 
going to. I’ll make it two thousand five hundred. And still you won’t? Here, 
missis I Put the hor^e — no, stop half a moment, I shouldn’t like to turn my back 
upon you neither for a trifle, I’ll make it two thousand seven hundred and fifty pound. 
There ! Take the lot on your own terms, and I’ll count out two thousand seven 
hundred and fifh' pound on the footboard of the cart, to be dropped in the streets of 
^v/ur m.'ig'.’ 'ce*'.": town for them to pick up that can. What do you say ? Come 
now ! You won’t do better, and you may do worse. . You take it ? Hooray ! 
Sold again, and got the seat ! ” 

These Dear Jacks soap the people shameful, but we Cheap Jacks don’t. We 
teU ’em the truth about themselves to their faces, and scorn to court ’em. As to 
wenturesomeness in the \vay of pufiing up the lots, the Dear Jacks beat us hollow. 
It is considered in the Cheap Jack calling, that better patter can be made out of a 
gun than any article we put up from the cart, except a pair of spectacles. I often 
hold forth about a gun for a quarter of an hour, and feel as if I need never leave 
ofif. But when I teU ’em what the gun can do, and what the gun has brought 
down, I never go half so far as the Dear Jacks do when they make speeches in 

E raise of t/ieir guns — their great guns that set ’em on to do it. Besides, Tm in 
usiness for myself ; I ain’t sent down into the market-place to order, as they are. 
Besides, again, my guns don’t know what I say in their laudation, and their guns 
do, and the whole concern of ’em have reason to be sick and ashamed all round. 
These are some of my arguments for declaring that the Cheap Jack calling is 
treated ill in Great Britain, and for turning warm when I think of the othei Jacks 
in question setting themselves up to pretend to look down upon it. 

I courted my wife from the footboard of the cart. I did indeed. She was a 
Suffoflr young woman, and it was in Ipswich market-place right opposite the 
com-chamdler’s shop. I had noticed her up at a window last Saturday that was, 
appreciating highly. I had took to her, and I had said to myself, “ If not already 
disposed of. I’ll have that lot.” Next Saturday that come, I pitched the cart on 
the same pitch, and I was in very high feather indeed, keeping ’em laughing the 
whole of the time, and getting off goods briskly. At last I took out of my 
waistcoat-pocket a small lot wrapped in soft paper, and I put it this way (looking 
up at the window where she was). ** Now here, my blooming English maidens, 
is an article, the last article of the present evening’s sale, which I offer to only 
yon, the lovely Suffolk Dumplings biiing over with beauty, and I won’t take a 
bid of a thousand pounds for from any man alive. Now what is it ? Why, I’ll 
tell you what it is. It’s made of fine gold, and it’s not broke, though there's a 
hole in the middle of it, and it’s stronger than any fetter that ever was forged, 
though its smaller than any finger in my set of ten. Why ten ? Because, when, 
my parents made over my property to me, I tell you true, there was twelve sheets, 
twelve towels, twelve table-cloths, twelve knives, twelve forks, twelve tablespoons, 
and twelve teaspoons, but ray set of fingers was two short of a dozen, and could 
never since be matched. Now what else is it ? Come, I’ll tell you. It’s a hoop 
of solid gold, wrapped in a silver curl-paper, that I myself took off the shining 
locks of the ever beautiful old lady in ThreadneecUe-street, London city; I 
wonldii’t tell you so if I hadn’t the paper to show, or you mightn’t believe it even 
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of me. Now what else is it ? It’s a man-trap and a handcuff, tlie parish stocks 
and a leg-lock, all in gold and all in one. Now what else ii? it ? It’s a weJdirig- 
ring. Now I’ll tell you what I’m a going to do with it. I’m not a going to offer 
this lot for money ; but I mean to give it to the next of you beauties that laughs, 
and I’ll pay her a visit to-morrow morning at exactly half after nine o’clock as the 
chimes go, and I’ll take her out for a walk to put up the banns.” She laughed, 
and got the ring handed up to her. 'When I called in the morning, she says, ** O 
dear! It’s never you, and \oii never mean it ?” “ It's ever me,” says I, **and 

I am ever yours, and I ever mean it.” Sc we got married, after being put up 
three times — ^which, by the bye, is quite in the Cheap Jack way again, and shows 
once more how the Cheap Jack customs pervade societj". 

She w’asn’t a bad wife, but she had a temper. If she could have parted ^ith 
that one article at a sacrifice, I wouldn^’t have swopped her away m exchange for 
any other woman in England. Not that I ever did swop her a\\ay, for we lived 
together till she died, and that was thirteen year. Now, my lords and ladies and 
gentlefollcs all, I’ll let you into a secret, though you won’t believe it. Thirteen 
year of temper in a Palace w’ould try the worst of you, but thirteen year of temper 
in a Cart would try the best of you. You are kept so veiy^ close to it in a cart, 
you see. There’s thousands of couples among you getting on like sweet ile upon 
a whetstone in houses five and six pairs of stairs high, that would go to the 
Divoice Court in a cart. Whether the jolting makes it worse, I don’t undertake 
to decide ; but in a cart it does come home to you, and stick to you. 'W'iolence 
in a cart is so wiolent, and aggrawation in a cart is so aggrawating. 

We might have bad such a pleasant life ! A roomy cart, -with the laige goods 
hung outside, and the bed slung underneath it when on the road, an iron pot and 
a kettle, a fireplace for the cold weather, a chimney for the smoke, a hanging- 
shelf and a cupboard, a dog and a horse. What more do }Ou want 'i You draw 
off upon a bit of turf m a green lane 01 by the roadside," you hobble your old 
horse and turn him grazing, you light >our fire upon the ashes of the last risitors, 
you cook your stew, and you wouldn’t call the Empeior of France your father,, 
But have a temper in the cart, flinging language and the hardest goods in stock at 
you, and where are you then Put a name to your feelings. 

My dog knew as well when she was on the turn as I did. Before she broke 
out, he would give a howl, and bolt. How he knew it, \\as a ni} steiy to me ; 
but the sme and certain knowledge of it would wake him up out of his soundest 
sleep, and he would give a howl, and holt. At such times I wished I was him. 

The worst of it was, we had a daughter bom to us, and I love children with, all 
my heart. When she was in her furies she beat the child. This got to be so 
shocking, as the child got to be four or five year old, that I have many a time 
gone on with my whip over my shoulder, at the old horse’s head, sobbing' and 
crying worse than ever little Sophy did. For how could I prevent it ? Such a 
thing is not to be tried with such a temper — ^in a cart — -without coming to a fight. 
It’s m the natural size and formation of a cart to bring it to a fight. And then 
the poor child got worse terrified than before, as well as worse hurt generally, 
and her mother made complaints to the next people we lighted on, and the word 
went round, “ Here’s a wretch of a Cheap Jack been a beating his wife.” 

Little Sophy was such a brave child! She grew to be quite devoted to her 
poor father, though he could do so little to help her. She had a -wonderful 
quantity of shining dark hair, all curling natmal about her. It is quite astonishing 
to me now, that I didn’t go tearing mad when I used to see her run from her 
motlier before the cart, and her mother catch her by this bail, and pull her do-\vn 
by it, and beat her. 

Such a brave child I said she was I Ah 1 with reason. 


I 
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“Don't you mind next time, father deai,” she would whisper to me, with her 
little face still flushed, and her hright eyes still wet ; “ if I don’t cry out, you may 
"know I am not much hurt. And even if I do cn' out, it will only be to get 
mother to let go and leave off.” What I have seen the little spirit bear — for me 
—without crying out ! 

Yet in othei lespects her mother took great care of her. Hei clothes were 
always clean and neat, and her mother was never tired cf woiking at ’em. Such 
is the inconsistency in things. Ou~ 'brlr.;: down in the marsh country in unhealthy 
■weather, I consider the cause of Sophy's taking bad low fever; but how’ever she 
took it, once she got it she turned away from her mother for evermore, and 
nothing would persuade her to be touched by her mother’s hand. She would 
shiver and say, “ No, no, no,” when it was offered at, and would hide her face on 
my shoulder, and hold me tighter round the neck. 

The Cheap Jack business had been worse than ever I had known it, what with 
one thing and what with another (and not least with railroads, which will cut it 
all to pieces, I expect, at last), and I was run dry of money. For which reason, 
one night at that period of little Sophy’s being so bad, either we must have come 
to a dead-lock for \ictuals and drink, or I must have pitched the cart as I did. 

I couldn’t get the dear child to lie down or leave go of me, and indeed I hadn’t 
the heart to tiy^, so I stepped out on the footboard with her holding round my neck. 
They all set up a laugh when they see us, and one chuckle-headed Joskin (that I 
hated for it) made the bicdiiig, “Tuppence for her ! ” 

“ Now, you country boobies,” says I, feeling as if my heart was a heavy Weight 
at the end of a broken sashline, “ I give you notice that I am a going to charm the 
money out of your pockets, and to give you so much more Qian your money’s 
■^^’orth that you’ll only' persuade yourselves to draw your Saturday night’s wages 
ever again artervvards hy the hopes of meeting me to lay 'em out with, which you 
never will, and why not? Because I’ve made my fortune by selling my goods on 
a large scale for seventj'-five per cent. less than I give for ’em, and I am conse- 
quentlj' to be elevated to the House of Feeis nest week, by the title of the Duke 
of Cheap and Marins Jackaloorul. Now let's know' what you want to-night, and 
you shall have it. But first of all, shall I tell you w'hy I have got this little girl 
round my neck ? You don’t want to know ? Then 3'ou shall. She belongs to 
the Fairies. She’s a fortune-teller. She can tell me all about you in a whisper, 
and can put me up to whether you’re going to buy a lot or leave it. Now do you 
want a saw' ? No, she says you don’t, because you’re too clumsy to use one. 
Else here’s a saw which w'ould be a lifelong blessing to a handy man, at four 
shillings, at three and six, at three, at twm and six, at tw'O, at eighteen-pence. 
But none of you shall have it at any price, on account of 3'our well-known 
awkwaidness, which w'ould make it manslaughter. The same objection applies 
to this set of thiee planes which I W'on’t let 3*011 have neither, so don’t bid for ’em. 
Now I am a going to ask her what you do want.” (Then I whispered, “Your 
head burns so, that I am afiaid it hurts you bad, my pet,” and she answ'ered, 
without opening her heavy eyes, “Just a little, fathei.”) “O! This little, 
fortune-teller sa3's it’s a memoiandum-book 3'ou want. Then why didn’t you 
mention it? Here it is. Look at it. Two hundred supeifine hot-pressed wire- 
•wove pages — if 3'OU don’t believe me, count ’em — iead\' luled for 3'oiir expenses, 
an everlastingly pointed pencil to put ’em dowui with, a double-bladed penknife 
to scratch ’em out with, a book of printed tables to calculate your income with, 
and a camp-stool to sit down upon while 3'ou give your mind to it ! Stop ! And 
an umbrella to keep the moon off when you give your mind to it on a pitch dark 
night. Now I w'on’t ask you how much for tlie lot, but how little ? How little 
are you tliinking of? Don’t be ashamed to mention it, because my fortxme- teller 
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knows already.*' (Then making believe to whisper, I kissed her, and she kissed 
me.) “ Why, she says you are thinking of as little as three and threepence ! I 
couldn’t have believed it, even of you, unless she told me. Three and three- 
pence ! And a set of printed tables in the lot that’ll calculate your income up to 
forty thousand a ,year ! With an income of forty thousand a year, you grudge 
three and sixpence. Well then, I’ll tell you mv I so de^p.se the 

threepence, that I’d sooner take tliree shiUings, 1 . . I- three '-..'.livings, 
three shillings, three shillings ! Gone, Hand ’em over to the lucky man,” 

As there had been no bid at all, everybody looked about and gnnned at evet)^- 
body, while I touched little Sophy’s face and asked her if she felt faint, or giddy. 

“ Not ve^, father. It will soon be over.” Then turning from the pretty patient 
eyes, which were opened now. and seeing nothing but grins across my lighted 
^ease-pot, I went on again in my Cheap Jack style. ‘‘Where’s the butcher r ” 
(My sorrowful eye had just caught sight of a fat young butcher on the outside of 
the crowd.) “ She says the good luck is the butcher s. Where is he ? ” Every- 
body handed on the blushing butcher to the front, and there w-as a roar, and the 
butcher felt himself obliged to put his hand in his pocket, and take the lot. The 
party so picked out, in general, does feel obliged to take the lot — good four times 
out of six. Then w’e had another lot, the counterpart of that one, and sold it 
sixpence cheaper, which is always wery much enjojed. Then we had the spec- 
tacles. It ain’t a special profitable lot, but I put’ ’em on, and I see what the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is going to take off the taxes, and I see what the 
sweetheart of the young w’onian in the shawl is doing at home, and I see w^hat 
the Bhhops has got for dinner, and a deal more that seldom fails to fetch ’em up 
in their spirits ; and the better their spirits, the better their bids. Then we had 
the ladies’ lot — the teapot, tea-caddy, glass sugar-basin, half-a-dozen spoons, and 
caudle-cup — and all the time I was making similar excuses to give a look or two 
and say a woid or two to my poor child. It was while the second ladies’ lot was 
holding ’em enchained that I felt her lift herself a little on my shoulder, to look 
across the dark street. “ What troubles you, darling ? “ i^othing troubles me, 
father, I am not at all troubled. But don’t I see a pretty churchyard over 
there ? ” “Yes, ray dear.” “Kiss me twice, dear father, and lay me down to 
lest upon that churchyard grass so soft and green.” I staggered ’back into the 
cait with her head dropped on my shoulder, and I says to her mother, “ Quick. 
Shut the door ! Don’t let those laughing people see I ” “ T^Tiat’s the matter r ” 

she cries. “ O woman, woman,” I tells her, “ you’ll nevei catch my little Sophy 
by her hair again, for she has flown away from you ! ” 

2^faybe those were harder woids than I meant ’em ; but from that lime forth 
my ^rife took to brooding, and would sit in the cart or walk beside it, horns at a 
btietch, with her arms cio.ssed, and her eyes looking on the gi'ound. When her 
furies took her (which was rather seldomer than before) they took her in a new 
way, and she banged herself about to that extent that I was forced to hold her. 
She got none the better for a little diink no-w and then, and through some years I 
used to wonder, as I plodded along at the old horse’s head, whether there was 
many carts upon the road that held so much dreariness as mine, for all my being 
looked up to as the King of the Cheap Jacks. So sad our lives went on till one 
summer evening, when, as we Avere coming into Exeter, out of the farllier West of 
England, we saw a woman beating a child in a cruel manner, who screamed, “ Don’t 
beat me ! O mother, moiher, mother I ’* Then my Avafe stopped her eais, and 
lan away like a wild thing, and next day sae was found in the ri\*er. 

Me and my dog were all the company left in the cart now ; and the dog learned 
to give a short bark when they wouldn’t bid, and to give another and a nod of his 
head wheai I asked him, “ WTio said half a crown ? Are you the gentleman, sir. 
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that offered half a crown r ” He attained to an immense height of popularity, 
and I shall always believe taught himself entirely out of his own head to growd at 
any person in the crowd that bid as low as sixpence. But he got to be w^ell on 
in years, and one night when I was conwulsing York with the spectacles, he took 
a conwulsion on his own account upon the very footboard by me, and it finished 
him. 

Being naturally of a tender tom, I had dreadful lonely feelings on me aider 
this. I conquered ’em at selling times, having a reputation to keep (not to men- 
tion keeping myself), but they got me down in private, and rolled upon me. 
That's often the way with ns public characters. See us on the footboard, and 
yon’d give pretty well anything you possess to be us. See us off the footboard, and 

f ou’d add a trifle to be off your bargain. It was under those circumstances that 
come acquainted with a giant. I might have been too high to fall into conversa- 
tion with him, had it not been for my lonely feelings. For the general rule is, 
going round the country, to draw the line at dressing up. When a man can’t 
trust his getting a li\ung to his undisguised abilities, you consider him below your 
sort. And this giant when on view figured as a Roman. 

He was a languid j’oung man, which I attribute to the distance betwixt his 
extremities. He had a little head and less in it, he had weak eyes and weak 
Icnees, and altogether you couldn’t look at him without feeling that there was 
greatly too much of him both for his joints and his mind. But he was an amiable 
Siough timid young man (his mother let him out, and spent the money), and we 
come acquainted -when he was walking to ease the horse betwixt two fairs. He 
was called Rinaldo di Velasco, his name being Picklesoa 
This giant, otherwise Pickleson, mentioned to me under the seal of confidence 
that, beyond his^ being a burden to himself, his life was made a burden to him by 
the cruelty of his master towards a step-daughter who was deaf and dumb. Her 
mother was dead, and she had no Ihing soul to take her part, and was used most 
hard. She travelled witli his master’s caravan only because there was nowhere 
to leave her, and this giant, otherwise Pickleson, did go so far as to believe 
that his master often tried to lose her. He was such a very languid young man, 
that I don’t know how long it didn’t take him to get this story out, but it 
passed through his defective circulation to his top extremity in course of time, 
"When I heard this account from the giant, otherwise Pickleson, and likewise 
that the poor girl had beautiful long dark hair, and was often pulled down by it 
and beaten, I couldn’t see the giant through what stood in my eyes. Having 
wiped ’em, I give him sixpence (for he was kept as short as he w^as long), and he 
laid it out in two threepenn’orths of gin-and- water, which so brisked him up, that 
he sang the Favourite Comic of Shivery Shakey, ain’t it cold 1 — a popular effect 
which his master had tried every other means to get out of him as a Roman 
wholly in vain. 

His master’s name was Mim, a wery hoarse man, and I knew him to speak to. 
I went to that Fair as a mere civilian, leaving the cart outside the town, and I 
looked about the back of the Vans whfle the performing was going on, and at 
last, sitting dozing against a muddy cart-wheel, I come upon the poor girl who 
was deaf and dumb. At the first look I might almost have judged that she had 
escaped from the Wild Beast Show ; but at the second I thought better of her, 
and thought that if she was more cared for and more lundly used she would be like 
my child. She was just the same age that my owm daughter would have been,, 
if her pretty head had not fell down upon my shoulder that unfoitunr.fc right. 

^ To cut it short, I spoke confidential to Mim while he was Lj.'.iing :.:e out- 
side betwixt two lots of Pickleson’s publics, and I put it to him, She lies heavy 
on your own hands ; what’H you take for her ?” Mim was a most ferocious swearer* 
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that part of his reply -which was much the longest part, his reply was, 
" A'p“’r o: L.. f'e'.*’' “ Now Dl tell you,” says I, “ what Tm a going to do with 

i‘’:i a ^ ‘r.^ to fetch you half-a-dozen pair of the primest braces in the cait, 
an- ‘s, i—csr «er away with me.” Says 2vlim (again ferocious}, believe 
it when I’ve got the goods, and no sooner.” I made all the haste I could, lest 
he should think twice of it, and the bargain was completed, -which Pickleson he 
was thereby so relieved in his mind that he come out at Iiis little back door, long- 
ways like a serpent, and give us Shivery Shakey in a whisper among the wheels 
at parting. 

It was happy days for both of us when Sophy and me began to travel in the 
cart- I at once give her the name of Sophy, to put her ever towards me in the 
attitude of my own daughter, 'We soon made out to begin to understand one 
another, through the goodness of the Heavens, when she knowed that I meant 
true and kind by her. In a veiy’ little time she was w^onderful fond of me. You 
have no idea what it is to have anybody wonderful fond of you, unless you have 
been got down and rolled upon by the lonely feelings that I have mentioned as 
having once got the better of me. 

You’d have laughed — or the reweise — it’s according to your disposition — if you 
could have seen me trying to teach Sophy, At first I was helped — you’d never 
guess by -what — milestones. I got some large alphabets in a box, all the letters 
separate on bits of bone, and sa}ir.:: vc g'':ug to Windsor, I give her those 
letters in that order, and then at uvi-iy nr c'lCi.c 1 showed hei those same letters in 
that same order again, and pointed towaids the abode of royalty. Another time I 
give her CART, and then chalked the same upon the cait.* Another lime I give 
her DOCTOR MARJGOLD, and hung a coiiesponding inscription outside my 
-waistcoat. People that met us might :»taie a bit and laugh, but what did I care, 
if she caught the idea ? She caught it after long patience and trouble, and tlien 
we did begin to get on swimmingly, I believe you I At first she was a little 
given to consider me the cart, and the cart the “abode of royalty, but that soon 
wore off. 

We had our signs, too, and they -was hundreds in number. Sometimes she 
would sit looking at me and considering hard how to communicate with me about 
something fresh, — how to ask me what she wanted explained, — and then she was 
(or I thought she was ; what does it signify ?) so like mj’ child with those years 
added to her, that I half-believed it was herself, trying to teU me where she had 
been to up in the skies, and what she had seen since that unhappy night when 
she died away. She had a pretty face, and now that there was no one to drag at 
her bright dark haii, and it was all in order, there was a something touching in her 
looks that made the cart most peaceful and most quiet, though not at all melan- 
choly, [N.B. In the Cheap Jack patter, we generally sound it lemonjoUy, and 
It gets a laugh.] 

The way she learnt to understand any look of mine was truly surprising. When 
I sold of a night, she would sit in tlie cart unseen by them outside, and would 
give a eager look into my eyes when I looked in, and would hand me straight the 
precise article or articles I wanted. And then she would clap her hands, and 
laugh for joy. And as for me, seeing her so bright, and remembeimg what she 
was when I first lighted on her, starv’-ed and beaten and ragged, leaning asleep 
against the muddy cart-wheel, it give me such heart that I gained a gi eater 
heighth of reputation than ever, and I put Pickleson down (by the name of hlim’s 
Travelling Giant otherwise Pickleson) for a fypunnote in my will. 

This happiness went on iff the cart till she was sixteen year old. By which 
time I began to feel not satisfied that I had done my whole duty by her, and to 
consider 3iat she ought to have better teaching than I could give her. It drew 
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a rnanv tears on botli sides when I ccmmenced explaining my \iews to her ; but 
what’s' right is right, and you can’t neither by tears nor laughter do away with its 

her hand in mine, and I went with her one day to the Deaf and 
Dumb Establishment in X^ondon, and wdien the gentleman come to speak to us, 1 
w-vs to him : **Xow I'll tell vou what I'll do with you, sir. I am nothing but a 
rheap Jack, but of late yea'is I have laid by for a rainy day notwithstanding. 
This IS mv only daughter 'rdonted\ and yon can’t produce a deafer nor a dumber. 
Teach her the 'most lhat can ’je iau^^ht her in the shortest separation that can be 
named,— state the figuic :cr ii.— ani I am game to put the money down. I won’t 
bate you a single farthing, sir, but I’ll put down the money here and now, and I’ll 
thankfully throw vou in a pound to take it. Theie ! ” The gentleman smiled, 
and then, “ well,” says he, “ I must first know what she has learned 

already. How do you communicate with her ? ” Then I showed him, and she 
wrote 'in printed writing many names of things and so forth; and we held some 
spnghtly conversation, Sophy and me, about a little story in a book which the 
f^enSenian showed her, and which she was able to read. ‘‘ This is most extraor- 
dinary,” says the gentleman; ‘"is it possible that you have been her only 
teacher?” **I have been her only teacher, sir,” I says, ‘‘besides herself.’' 
“Then,” says the geiitleman, and moie acceptable words was never spoke to me, 
“ you’re a clever fellow, and a good fellow.” This he makes known to Sophy, 
who kisses his hands, claps her own, and laughs and cries upon it. 

saw the gentleman four times in all, and when he took down my name and 
asked how in the world it ever chanced to be Doctor, it come out that he was own 
nephew by the sister’s side, if you’ll believe me, to the very Doctor that I was 
cafied after. This made our footing still easier, and he says to me ; 

“ Xow, Marigold, tell me what more do you want your adopted daughter to 
know ? ” 

“ I wMnt her, sir, to be cut off from the world as little as can be, considering 
her deprivations, and tlierefoie to be able to read whatever is wrote with perfect 
ease and pleasure,” 

“ My good fellow,” urges the gentleman, opening his eyes wide, “ why /can’t 
do that myself 1 ” 

I took his joke, and gave him a laugh (knowing by experience how fiat you fall 
without it), and I mended my words accordingly. 

“ What do you mean to do with her afterwards ? ”’ asks the gentleman, with a 
sort of a doubtful eye. “ To take her about the country ? ” 

“ In the cait, sir, but only in the cait. She will live a private life, you under- 
stand, in tlie cart. I should never think of bringing her infiimities before the 
public. I wouldn’t make a show of her for any money.” 

The gentleman nodded, and seemed to approve. 

“Weil,” says he, “ can yon part with her for two years ? ” 

“ To do her that good, — yes, sir.” 

“There’s another question,” says the gentleman, looldng towards her, — “can 
she part with you for two years ? ” 

I don’t know that it was a harder matter of itself (for the other was hard 
enough to me), but it was harder to get over;^ However, she was pacified to it at 
last, and the separation betwixt us was settled. How it cut up both of us when it 
took place, and when I left her at the 'door in the dark of an evening, I don’t tell. 
But I know this ; remembering that night, I shall never pass that same establish- 
ment without a heartache and a swelling in the throat ; and I couldn’t put you up 
the best of lots in sight of it with ray usual spirit, — .no, not even the gun, nor the 
pair of spectacles,— for five hundred pound reward from die Secretary of State for 
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the Home Department, and throw In the honour of putting my legs under his 
arien.wr 

Stili, the loneliness ihat followed in the cart was not the old loneliness, because 
there was a term put to it, however long to look forward to ; and because I could 
think, when I was anyways down, that she belonged to me and I belonged to her. 
Always planning for her coming back, I bought in a few months’ time anothei 
cart, and what do you think I planned to do \n3i it ? I’ll tell you* I planned to 
fit it up with shelves and becks fer h^r rea kr.g. and to have a seat in it where 1 
could sit and see her read, and think that I had been her first teacher. Xot hurry'- 
ing oyer the job, I had the fittings knocked together in contrmng way& under my 
own inspection, and here was her bed in a berth with curtains, and there was her 
reading-table, and here was her writing-de&k, and elsewhere was her books in rows 
upon rows, picters and no picters, bindings and no bindings, gilt-edged and plain, 
just as I could pick ’em up for her in lots up and down the country, Xorth and 
South and West and East, Winds liked best and winds liked least, Here and there 
and gone astray. Over the hills and far away. And when I had got together 
pretty well as many books as the cart would neatly hold, a new scheme come into 
my head, which, as it turned out, kept my time and attention a good deal 
employed, and helped me over the two years’ stile. 

Without being of an awaricious temper, I like to be the owmer of things. I 
shouldn’t widi, for instance, to go partners with yourself in the Cheap Jack cait. 
It’s not that I mistrust you, but that I’d rather know it was mine. Similarly, very 
likely you'd rather know it was yours. Well ! A kind of a jealousy began to creep 
into my mind when I reflected that all those books would have been read by other 
people long before they wus read by her. It seemed to take away from her being 
the owner of ’em like. In this way, the question got into my hWd : Couldn't I 
have a book new-made express for her, which she should be the first to read ? 

It pleased me, that thought did ; and as I never was a man to let a thought 
sleep (you must wake up all the W’hole family of thoughts you’ve got and bum 
their nightcaps, or you won’t do in the Cheap Jack line),* I set to work at it. 
Cjii^Vierir.g that 1 was in the habit of changing so much about the country, and 
that * should have to find out a literary character here to make a deal -with, and 
another literary character there to make a deal with, as opportunities presented. I 
hit on the plan that this same book should be a general miscellaneous lot, — l.ke 
the razors, flat-iron, chronometer watch, dinner plates, :olling-f>in, and looking- 
glass, — and shouldn’t be offered as a single indiwidual article, like the spectacles 
or the gun. W'^hen I had come to that conclusion, I come to another, which shall 
likewise be yours. 

Often had I regretted that she never had heard me on the footboard, and that 
she never could hear me. It ain’t that 7am vain, but that voii don’t Iflie to put 
your own light under a bushel. What’s the worth of your reputation, if you can't 
convey tlie reason for it to the person you most wish to value it ? Now I’ll put it 
to you. Is it worth sixpence, fippence, fourpence, tliieepence, twopence, a penny, 
a Iialfpenny, a farthing ? No, it ain’t- Not worth a farthing. \"ery w^ell, then. 
My conclusion was that I would begin her book with some account of myself. 
So that, thiough reading a specimen or two of me on the footboaid, she might 
form an idea of my merits there. I was aware that I couldn’t do myself justice. 
A man can’t write his eye (at least / don’t know how to), nor yet can a man write 
his voice, nor the rate of his talk, nor the quiclmess of his action, nor his general 
spicy way. But he can write his turns of speech, when he is a public speaker, — 
and indeed I have heard that he veiy often does, before he speaks ’em^, 

Weill Having formed that resolution, then come the question of a name. 
Hoiv did I hammer that hot iron into shape ? This way. The most difficult 
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explanation I had ever had with her was, how I come to be called Doctor, and yet 
was no Doctor. After all, I felt that I had failed of getting it correctly into her 
mind, with mv utmost pains. But trusting to her improvement in the two years, 
I thought that I might trust to her :;r.d:i=ta’:d;rxg it when she should come to read 
It as put down bv mv own hand. I liicagn: I would try a johe with her and 

watch how it took, "bv which of itself I might fully judge of her "ud^r^tand'-'- 
it. We had first discovered the mistake we had dropped into. 
having asked me to prescribe for her when she had supposed me to be a Doctor in 
a medical point of view ; so thinks I, “ Now, if I give this book the name of my 
Prescriptions, and if she catches the idea that my only Prescriptions are for her 
amusement and interest, — to make her laugh in a pleasant way, or to make her 
cry in a pleasant way,— it will be a delightful proof to both of us that w’'e have 
got over our difficulty.” Jt fell out to absolute perfection. For when she saw the 
book, as I had it got up,— the printed and pressed book, — lying on her deskin 
her cart, and saw^ the title. Doctor Marigold’s Prescriptions, she looked at 
me for a moment with astonishment, then flutteied the leaves, then broke out a 
laughing in the charmingest way, then felt her pulse and shook her head, then 
turned the pages pretending to read them most attentive, then kissed the book to 
me, and put it to her bosom with both her hands. I never w'as better pleased in 
all my life I 

But let me not anticipate. (I take that expression out of a lot of lomances I 
bought for her. I never opened a single one of *em — and I hav^e opened many — 
but I found the romancer saying ’et me not anticipate.’^ Which being so, 
I wonder why he did anticipate, or who asked him to it.) Let me not, I say, 
anticipate. This same book took up all my spare time. It was no play to get the 
oier articles together in the general miscellaneous lot, but when it come lo my 
own article ! There ! I couldn’t have believed the blotting, nor yet the buckling 
to at it, nor the patience over it. Which again is lilie the footboard. The public 
have no idea. 

At last it was done, and the two years’ time was gone after all the other time 
before it, and where it’s all gone to, wffio knows ? The new cart was finished, — 
yellow outside, relieved with w'^ermilion and brass fittings, — the old horse w^as pu| 
in it, a new ’im and a boy being laid on for the Cheap Jack cart, — and I cleaned 
myself np to go and fetch her. Bright cold weather it was, cait-chimneys 
smoking, carts pitched private on a piece of w^aste ground over at Wandsworth, 
where you may see ’em from the Sou’westem Railway when not upon the road. 
(Look out of the right-hand window going down.) 

“Marigold,” says the gentleman, giving his hand hearty, “lam very glad to 
see you.” 

“ Yet I have my doubts, sir,” says I, ‘‘ if you can be half as glad to see me as 
I am to see you.” 

“ The time has appeared so long, — has it, Marigold ? ” 

“ I won’t say that, sir, considering its real length ; but — 

“What a start, my good fellow 1 ” 

Ah I I should think it was ! Grown !>uch a woman, so pretty, so intelligent, 
so expressive ! I knew then that she must be really hke my child, or I could never 
have IcnowTi her, standing quiet by the door. 

“You are affected,” says the gentleman in a kindly manner. 

“ I feel, sir,” says I, “ that I am but a rough chap in a sleeved waistcoat.” 

“ I feel,” says the gentleman, “ that it was you who raised hei fiom misery and 
degradation, and brought her into communication with her kind. But why do we 
converse alone together, when we can converse so well with her ? Address her in 
your own way.” 
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“ I am sucli a rough chap in a sleeved waistcoat, sir,” says I, and she is such 
a graceful woman, and she stands so quiet at the door ! ” 

“ Try if she moves at the old sign,” says the gentleman. 

They had got it up together 0’ purpose to please me ! For when I give her the 
old si^, she rughed to my feet, and dropped upon her knees, holding up her hands 
to me with pouring tears of love and joy ; and when I took her hands and lifted 
her, she clasped me round tlie neck, and lay there ; and I don’t know* what a fool 
I didn’t make of myself, until w'e all three settled down into talking without sound, 
as if there was a something soft and pleasant spread over the whole w’oild for us. 

[A portion is here omitted from the text, having reference to the sketches 
contributed by other writers ; but the reader will be pleased to have what follow*s 
retained in a note : 

'*Xow I’ll tell you what I am a-going to do with you. I am a-going to offer 
you the general miscellaneous lot, her own book, never read by anybody else but 
me, added to and completed by me after her first reading of it, eight-and-forty 
printed pages, six-and-ninety columns, Whiting’s own work, Beaufort House to 
wit, thrown off by the steam-in ginc, best of paper, beautiful green wrapper, folded 
like clean linen come home from the clear-starcher’s, and so exquisitely stitched 
that, regarded as a piece of needlework alone, it’s better than the sampler of a 
seamstress undergoing a Competitive examination for Starvation before the Civil 
Service Commissioners — and I offer the lot for wrhat ? For eight pound ? Xot so 
much. For six pound } Bess, For four pound. WTiy, I hardly expect you to 
belie\e me, but that’s the sum. Four pound! The stitching alone cost half as 
much again. Here’s forty-eight original pages, ninety-six original columns, for 
four pound. You w’ant more for the money ? Take it. Three W’hole pages of 
advertisements of thrilling interest thrown in for nothing. Read ’em and believe 
’em. More ? My best of wishes for your meny* Christmases and your happy o^ew 
Years, your long lives and your true prosperities. Worth twenty pound good if 
they aie delivered as I send them. Remember! Here’s a final prescription 
added, “To be taken for life,” which will tell you how the cart broke down, and 
where the journey ended. You think Four Pound too much ? And still 3*ou 
think so ? Come ! I’ll tell you what then. Say Four Pence, and keep the 
secret.”] 

So every item of my plan was crowned wdth success. Our re-united life was 
more than all that we had looked forward to. Content and joy went with us 
as the wheels of the two carts went round, and the same stopped with us when 
the two carts stopped. I was as pleased and as proud as a Pug-Dog with 
his muzzle black-leaded for a evening party, and his tail extra curled by 
machinery. 

But I had left something out of my calculations. Now, what had I left out ? 
To help you to guess I’ll say, a figure. Come. Make a guess and guess right. 
Nought ? No. Nine ? No. Eight ? No. Seven ? No. Six ? No. Five ? 
No. Four? No. Thiee? No. Tw’O No. One? No. Now Pll tell you 
what I’ll do with you. I’ll say it’s another sort of figure altogether. There. 
Why then, says you, it’s a mortal figure- No, nor yet a mortal figure. By such 
means you get yourself penned into a comer, and you can’t help guessing a 
zVwraortal figure. That’s about it. Why didn’t you say so sooner ? 

Yes. It was a immortal figure that I had altogether left out of my calculations. 
Neither man’s, nor woman’s, but a child’s. Girl’s or boy’s ? Boy’s. “I, says the 
sparrow, with my bow and arrow.” Now you have got it. 

We were down at Lancaster, and I had done two nights more than fair average 
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business (thou^li I cannot m honour recommend them as a quick audience) in the 
open square there, near the en I of the street where Mr. Sly’s King’s Arms and 
Royal Hotel stands. Mim’s ti avelling giant, otherwise Pickleson, happened at the 
self-same time to be tr}ing it on in the town. The genteel lay was adopted with 
him. Xo hint of a van. Green baiae alcove leading up to Pickleson in a Auction 
Room. Printed poster, “Free list suspended, with the exception of that prond 
boa^t of an enlightened country, a free press. Schools admitted by private 
arrangement. Nothing to raise a blush in the cheek of youth or shock the most 
fastidious.” ^lim swearing most horrible and terrific, in a pink calico pay-place, 
at the slackness of the public. Serious handbill in the chops, importing that it was 
all but impossible to come to a right understanding of the history of David without 
seeing Pickleson. 

I went to the Auction Room in question, and I found it entirely empty of every- 
thing but echoes and mouldiness, with the single exception of Pickleson on a piece 
of red drugget. This suited my purpose, as I wanted a private and confidential 
word with him, which was : “ Pickleson. Owing much happiness to you, I put 
you in my will for a fy^runnote; but, to save trouble, here’s fourpunten down, 
which may equally suit your views, and let us so conclude the transaction.” Pickle- 
son, W’ho up to that remark had had the dejected appearance of a long Roman 
rushlight time couldn’t anyhow get lighted, brightened up at his top extremity, and 
made his acknowledgments in a w’ay which (for him) was parliamentary eloquence. 
He likewise did add, that, having ceased to draw as a Roman, Mim had made 
proposals for his going in as a conwerted Indian Giant worked upon by The Dairy- 
man’s Daughter. This, Pickleson, having no acquaintance with tlie tract named 
after that young woman, and not being wiUing to couple gag with his serious views, 
had declined to do, thereby leading to words and the total stoppage of the unfor- 
tunate young mans beer. All of which, during the whole of the interview, was 
confirmed by the ferocious growling of Mim dowm below in the pay-place, which 
shook the gfant like a leaf. 

But what was to the present point in the remarks of the travelling giant, other- 
wise Pickleson, was this : Doctor Marigold,” — I give his words without a hope 
of conweying their feebleness, — “ who is the strange young man that hangs about 
your carts?” — ‘^The strange young 7nan?'‘^ I gives him back, thinking that he 
meant her, and his languid circulation had dropped a syllable. “Doctor,” he 
returns, with a pathos calculated to draw a tear from even a manly eye, “ I am 
weak, but not so weak yet as that I don’t know my words. I repeat them, Doctor. 
The strange young man,” It then appeared Uiat Pickleson, being forced to stretch 
his legs (not that they wanted it) only at times when he couldn’t be seen for 
nothing, to wit in the dead of the night and towards daybreak, had twice seen 
hanging about my carts, in that same towm of Lancaster where I had been only two 
nights, this same unlcnown young man. 

It put me rather out of sorts, "What it meant as to particulars I no moie fore- 
boded then than you forebode now, but it put me rather out of sorts. Ho^vsoever, 
I made light of it to Picldeson, and I took leave of Pickleson, advising him to spend 
his legacy in getting up his stamina, and to continue to stand by his religion. To- 
wards morning I kept a look out for the strange young man, and — ^what was more 
--I saw the s^ange young man. ^ He was w'ell dressed and well looking. He 
loitered very nigh my carts, watching them like as if he was taking care of them, 
and soon after daybreak turned and. went away. I sent a hail after him, but he 
neve^ started or looked round, or took the smallest notice. 

TVe left Lancasta: ■within an hour or two, on our way towards Carlisle. Next 
morning, at daybreak, I looked out again for the strange young man. I did not 
see him. But next morning I looked out again, and there he was once more. I 
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sent another hail after him, but as before he gave not the slightest sign of bein^j 
an 3 rways disturbed. This put a thought into my head. Acting on it I watched 
Mm in different manners and at different times not necessary to enter into, till I 
found that this strange young man was deaf and dumb. 

The discovery turned me over, because I knew that a part of that establishment 
where she had been was all-ttcd to young men (some of them well off), and I 
thought to myself If she ur. ;,urs where am I i and where is all that I ha%*e 

worked and planned for i Hoping — I must confess to the selfishness — that she 
might not favour him, I set myself to find out. At last I was by accident present 
at a meeting between them in the open air, looking on leaning behind a fir-tree 
without their knowing of it. It was a moving meeting for all the three parties 
concerned. I knew every syllable that passed between them as well as they did. 

I listened with my eyes, which had come to be as quick and true with deaf and 
dumb conversation as my eais witli the talk of people that can speak. He was 
r-gc:rg ovt to China as cleik in a meichant^s house, which his father Lad been 
h:::.. He was in cir cumstances to keep a wife, and he wanted her to marry 
liim and go along with him. She persisted, no. He asked if she didn’t love 
him. Yes, she loved him dearly, dearly; but she could never disappoint her 
beloved, good, noble, generous, and I-don’t-know-what-all father '-neaning me. iliu 
Cheap Jack in the slee'ved waistcoat) and she would stay with him, Keav..n 
him 1 though it was to break her heart. Then she cried most bitterly, and that 
made up my mind. 

TVhile my m.nd had been in an unsettled state about her favouring this young 
man, I had felt that unreasonable towards Pickleson, that it was well for him he 
had got his legacy down. For I often thought, “If it hadn’t been for this same 
weak-minded giant, I might never have come to trouble my head and wex my soul 
about the young man.” But, once that I knew she loved him, — once that i had 
seen her weep for him, — it was a different thing. I made it right in my mind with 
Pickleson on the spot, and I Shook myself together to do what was right by all. 

She had left the young man by that time (for it took a few minutes to get me 
thoroughly well shook together), and the young man was leaning against another 
of the fir-trees, — of which there was a cluster, — ^with his face upon his aim. I 
touched him on the back. Looking up and seeing me, he says, in our deaf-and- 
dumb talk, ** Do not be angry,” 

“ I am not angry, good boy. I am your friend. Come with me.” 

I left him at the foot of the steps of the Library Cart, and I went up alone. She 
was drying her eyes. 

“You have been dying, mv dear.” 

“Yes, father.” 

“Why 

“ A headache.” 

“ Not a heartache ? ” 

“I said a headache, father.” 

“ Doctor Marigold must prescribe for that headache.” 

She took up the book of my Prescriptions, and held it up with a forced smile ; 
but seeing me keep still and look earnest, she softly laid it down again, and her 
eyes were very attentive. 

“ The Prescription is not there, Sophy/’ 

“ "Where is it ? ” 

“ Here, my dear.” 

I brought her young husband in, and I put her hand in his, and my only farther 
words to both of them were these : “Doctor Marigold’s last Prescription." To be 
t^en for life.” After which I bolted. 
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Vlhen the wedding come oif, I mounted a coat (blue, and bright buttons), for 
the first and last time in all my days, and I give Sophy away with my own hand. 
There were only us three and the gentleman who had had charge of her for those 
two years, X give the wedding dinner of four in the Library Cart, Pigeon-pie, a 
leg of piclded pork, a pair of fowls, and suitable garden stuff. The best of drinks. 
X give them a speech, and the gentleman give us a speech, and all our jokes told, 
and the whole went off lilce a sky-rocket. In the course of the entertainment I 
explained to Sophy that I should keep the Library Cart as my Imng-cart when not 
upon the road, and that I should keep all her boolcs for her just as they stood, till 
she come bacla to claim them. So she went to China with her young husband, 
and it was a parting sorrowful and heavy, and I got the boy I had another service ; 
and so as of old, when my child and wife were gone, I went plodding along alone, 
with my whip over my shoulder, at the old horse’s head. 

Sophy wrote me many letters, and X wrote her many letters. About the end of 
the first year she sent me one in an unsteady hand : “Dearest father, not a week 
ago I had a darling little daughter, but I am so well that they let me write these 
words to you. Dearest and best father, I hope my child may not be deaf and 
dumb, but I do not yet know.” When I wrote back, I hinted the question ; but 
as Sophy never answered that question, I felt it to be a sad one, and I never 
repeated it. For a long time our letters were regular, but then they got irregular, 
through Sophy’s husband being moved to another station, and through my being 
always on the move. But we were in one another’s thoughts, I was equally sure, 
letters or no letters. 

Five years, odd months, had gone since Sophy went away. I was still the 
King of the Cheap Jacks, and at a greater height of popularity than ever. I had 
had a first-rate autumn of it, and on the twenty-third of December, one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-four, I found myself at Uxbridge, Middlesex, clean sold 
out._ So I jogged up to London with the old horse, light and easy, to have my 
Christmas-eve and Chiistmas-day alone by the fire in the Library Cart, and then 
to buy a regular new stock of goods all round, to sell ’em again and get the 
money- 

I am a neat hand at cookerj’, and I’ll tell you what I knocked up for my 
Christraas-eve dinner in the Library’ Cart, I knocked up a beefsteak-pudding for 
one, with two kidneys, a dozen oysters, and a couple of mushrooms thrown in. 
It’s a pudding to put a man in good humour with everylhing, except the two 
bottom buttons of his waistcoat. Having relished that pudding and cleared away, 
I turned the lamp low, and sat down by the light of the fire, watching it as it 
shone upon the backs of Sophy’s books. 

Sophy’s books so brought up Sophy’s self, that I saw her touching face quite 
plainly, before I dropped off dozing by the fire. This may be a reason why Sophy, 
with her deaf-and-dumb child in her arms, seemed to stand silent by me all 
through my nap. I was on the road, off the road, in all cdrts of place':, North and 
South and West and East, Winds liked best and winds liked least, Heie and there 
and gone as^ay. Over the hills and far away, and still she stood silent by me, with 
her silent child in her arms. Even when I woke with a start, she seemed to vanish, 
as if she had stood by me in that very place only a single instant before. 

I had started at a real sound, and the sound was on the steps of the cart. It 
was the light hurried tread of a child, coming clambering up. That tread of a 
child had once been so familiar to me, that for half a moment I believed I was 
a-going to see a little ghost. 

But the touch of a real child was laid upon the outer handle of the door, and 
the handle turned, and the door opened a little way, and a real child peeped in, 
A bright little comely giil with large dark eyes. 
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Looking full at me, the tiny cieature took off her mite of a straw hat, and a 
quantity of dark curls fell all about her face. Then she opened her lips, and said 
in a pretty voice. 

Grandfather I ” 

Ah, my God I I cries out She can speak ! ” 

** Yes, dear grandfather. And I am to ask you whether there was ever any one 
that I remind jou of? ** 

In a moment Sophy was round my neck, as well as the child, and her husband 
was a-wringing my hand with his face hid, and we all had to shake ourselves 
together before we could get over it Amd "when w’e did begin to get over it, and 
I saw the pretty child a-talking, pleased and quick and eager and busy, to her 
mother, in the signs that I had first taught her mother, the happy and yet pit3*ing 
tears fell rolling dowm m}’ face. 


I. 
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TWO GHOST STORIES, 


I. 


THE TRIAL FOR ilURDER.* 

I HAVE always noticed a prevalent want of courage, even among persons of 
superior intelligence and culture, as to imparting their own psychological expe- 
riences when those have been of a strange sort. Almost all men are afraid that 
what they could relate in such wise would find no parallel or response in a listener’s 
internal life, and might be suspected or laughed at. A truthful traveller, who 
should have seen some e^t^ao^dina^’ creature in the likeness of a sea-serpent, 
w'ould have no fear of mentioning it ; but the same traveller, having had some 
singular presentiment, impulse, vagary’ of thought, vision (so-called’, dream, or 
other remarkable mental impression, would hesitate considerably before he would 
own to it. To this reticence I attribute much of the obscunty in which such 
subjects are involved. We do not habitually communicate our experiences of these 
subjective things as we do our experiences of objective creation. The consequence 
is, that the general stock of experience in this regard appears exceptional, and 
really is so, in respect of being miserably imperfect. 

In w’hat I am going to relate, I have no intention of setting up, opposing, or 
supporting, any theory whatever. I know the history of the Bookseller of Berlin, 
I have studied" the case of the wife of a late Astronomer Koyal as related by Sir 
David Brewster, and I have followed the minutest details of a much more remark- 
able case of Spectral Illusion occ’:rri”g v^thin my private circle of friends. It may- 
be necessay to state as to tl - I..'*., the sufferer (a lady) was in no degi-ee, 
however distant, related to me. A mistaken assumption on that head might 
suggest an explanation of a part of my own case, — ^but only a part, — which would 
be wholly without foundation. It cannot be referred to my inheritance of any 
developed peculiarity, nor had I ever before any at all similar experience, nor have 
I ever had any at all similar experience since. 

It does not signify how many years ago, or how few, a certain murder was com- 
mitted in England, w’hich attracted great attention. We hear more than enough 
of murderers as they rise in succession to their atrocious eminence, and I would 
buiy the memory of this particular brute, if I could, as his body was buried, in 
Newgate Jail. I purposely abstain from giving any direct clue to the criminal’s 
indiriduality^ 

When the murder w’as first discovered, no suspicion fell — or I ought rather to 
say, for I cannot be too precise in my facts, it was nowhere publicly hinted that 
any suspicion fell — on the man who was afterwards brought to trial. As no 
reference was at that time made to him in the newspapers, it is obviousty impos* 

• This pMer appeared as a chapter “ To be taken with a Grain of Salt,” in Doctor 
ji^arigold’s Prescriptions. 
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sibk* tlut any description of him can at that time have been given in the news- 
papers. It is essential that this fact be lemembered. 

Unfolding at breakfast ry -aming p"ner, containing the account of that first 
discovery, I found it to be 'g, and I read it with close attention. I 

read it twice, if not three times. The discovery had been made in a bedioom, 
and, when I laid down the paper, I was aware of a Hash — ^rush — flow — do not 
know what to call ir, — no word I can find is satisfactorily descriptive, — ^in which I 
seemed to see that bedroom passing through my room, like a picture impossibly 
painted on a imnning river. Though almost instantaneous in its passing, it was 
perfectly clear ; so clear that I distinctly, and with a sense of relief, observed the 
absence of the dead body from the bed. 

It was in no romantic place that I had this curious sensation, but in chambers in 
Piccadilly, very near to the corner of St. James^s-street. It was entirely new to 
me* I was in my easy-chair at the moment, and the sensation was accompanied 
wdth a peculiar shiver which started the chair from its position. (But it is to be 
noted that the chair ran easily on castors.) I went to one of the windows (there 
are two in the room, and the room is on the second floor) to refresh my eyes wath 
the mowng objects down in Piccadilly. It was a bright autumn morning, and the 
street was spatkllng and cheerful. The wind was high. As I looked out, it 
brought down from the Park a quantity of fallen leaves, which a gust took, and 
whirled into a spiral pillar. As the pillar fell and the leaves dispersed, E saw two 
men on the opposite side of the way, going from West to East. They were one 
behind the other. The foremost man often looked back over his shoulder. The 
second man followed him, at a distance of some thirty paces, with his right hand 
menacingly raised. First, the singularity and steadiness of this threatening gesture 
in so public a thoroughfare attracted my attention ; and next, the more remarkable 
circumstance that nobody heeded it. Both men threaded their way among the 
other passengers with a smoothness hardly consistent even with the action of 
wallring on a pavement ; and no single creature, that I could see, gave them place, 
touched them, or looked after them. In passing before my wandows, they both 
stared up at me. I saw their two faces very distinctly, and I knew that I could 
recognise them anywhere. Kot that I had consciouiy noticed anything very 
remarkable in either face, except that the man who went first had an unusually 
lowering appearance, and that the face of the man who followed him was of the 
colour of impure wax. 

I am a bachelor, and my valet and Ms wife constitute my whole establishment. 
My occupation is in a certain Branch Banlr, and I wish that my duties as head of 
a Department were as light as they are popularly supposed to be. They kept me 
in town that autumn, when I stood in need of change. I was not ill, but I was 
not well. My reader is to make the most that can be reasonably made of my 
feeling jaded, having a depressing sense upon me of a monotonous life, and being 
“ slightly dy'jpeptic.” I am assured by my renowned doctor that my real state of 
health at that time justifies no stronger description, and I quote his own from his 
written answei to my request for it. 

As the circumstances of the murder, gradually unravelling, took stronger and 
stronger possession of the public mind, I kept them away from mine by knowing 
as little about them as was possible in the midst of the universal excitement. But 
I knew that a verdict of wilful Murder had been found against the suspected 
murderer, and that he had been committed to Newgate for triial. I also knew 
that his trial had been postponed over one Sessions of the Central Criminal Court, 
on the ground of general prejudice and want of time for the preparation of tlie , 
defence. I may further have known, but I believe I did not, whem or about when, 
the Sessions to which liis trial stood postponed would come on. 
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2sfy siUmg-room, bedroom, and dressing-room, are all on one floor. A\'Uh the 
last there is no communication but through the bedroom. True, there is a door 
■Ir. il. 07.-e the staircase ; but a part of the fitting of my bath 

Iia- O’jcr,— and had hu -r. for some years — fixed across it. At the same period, 

and as a part of the same arrangement, the door had been nailed up and canvased 
over. 

I was standing in my bedroom late one night, gi^dng some directions to my 
servant before he went to bed. My face was t^wal^-^ the only available door of 
communication wdth the dressing-room, and it was closed. My ser\’ant’s back 
was towards that door, \yhile I was speaking to him, I saw it open, and a man 
look in, who very earnestly and m 5 ’steriou&ly beckoned to me. That man was the 
man who had gone second of the two along Piccadilly, and whose face was of the 
colour of impme wax. 

The figure, having beckoned, drew back, and closed the door. With no longer 
pause than was made by my crossing the bedroom, I opened the dressing-room 
door, and looked in. I had a lighted candle already in hand. I felt no inward 
expectation of seeing the figure in the dressing-room, and I did not see it there. 

Conscious that my servant stood amazed, I turned round to him, and said : 

Derrick, could you believe that in my cool senses I fancied I saw a — ” As I 
there laid my hand upon his breast, with a sudden start he trembled violently, 
and said, “ 0*Lord, yes, sir ! A dead man beckoning ! ” 

Now I do not believe that this John Deii:ck,n-iy tru&ty and attached servant for 
more than twenty years, had any impression whatever of ha\ing seen any such 
figure, until I touched him. The change in him was so startling, when I touched 
him, that I fully believe he derived his impression in some occult manner fiora me 
at that instant, 

I bade John Denick bring some brandy, and I gave him a dram, and was glad 
to take one ni}self. Of what had preceded that night’s phenomenon, I told him 
not a single word. Reflecting on it,* I was absolutely certain that I had never seen 
that face before, except on the one occasion in Plccadii’y. Comparing its expres- 
sion when beckoning at the door with its oxjue-sion ,vhen it had stared up at me 
as I stood at my window, I came to the conclusion that on the first occasion it 
had sought to fasten itself upon my memory, and that on the second occasion it 
had made sure of being immediately remembered. 

I was not veiy comfortable that night, though I felt a ceitainty, difficult to ex- 
plain, that the figure would not return. At daylight I fell into a liea\y sleep, from 
which I was awakened by John Derrick’s coming to my bedside with a paper in 
his hand. 

This paper, it appeared, had been the subject of an altercation at the door 
between its bearer and my servant. It was a summons to me to serve upon a 
Jury at the forthcoming Sessions of the Central Criminal Court at the Old Bailey. 
I had never before been summoned on such a Jurj^ as John Derrick well knew. 
He believed — I am not certain at this hour whether with reason or otheiwise — 
that that class of Jurors were customarily chosen on a lower qualification than 
mine, and he had at fiist refused to accept the summons. The man 'who served it 
had taken the matter very coolly. He had said that my attendance or non-attend- 
ance was nothing to him ; there the summons was ; and I should deal with it at 
my own peril, and not at Ms. 

For a day or two I was undecided whether to respond to this call, or take no 
notice of it. I was not conscious of the slightest mysterious bias, influence, or 
attraction, one way or other. Of that I am as strictly sure as of every other state- 
ment that I make here. Ultimately I decided, as a break in the monotony of my 
life, that I would go.- 
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‘The appointed mornin^^ was a raw morning in the month of November. There 
was a dense brown fog "in PiccadiJI}", and it became positively black and in the 
last degree oppressive East of Temple Bar. I found the passages and staircases 
of the Court-H'".*-=e f!r.r>r’y lighted with gas, and the Court itself similaily illumi- 
nated. I ihi. - was conducted by officers into the Old Court and saw 

its crowded stale, I uia not know that the Murderer was to be tried that day. 1 
think that, until I was so helped into the Old Court -with considerable difficulty, I 
did not know into which of the two Courts sitting my summons w^ouid take me. 
But this must not be received as a positive assertion, for I am not completely 
satisfied in my mind on either point. 

I took my seat in the place appropriated to Jurors in waiting, and I looked 
about the Cbuit as well as I could through the cloud of fog and breath that was 
liea\’y in it. I noticed the black vapour hanging like a murky curtain outside the 
great windows, and I noticed the stifled sound of wheels on the straw or tan that 
was littered in the street ; also, the hum of the people gathered there, W’hich a 
shrill w’histle, or a louder song or hail than the rest, occasionally pierced. Soon 
after^vards the Judges, two in number, entered, and took their seats. The buzz 
in the Com t was awfully hushed The direction was given to put the Murderer 
to the bar. He appealed there. And in that same instant I recognised in him 
the first of the two men who had gone down Piccadilly. 

If my name had been called then, I doubt if 1 could have answered to it 
audibly" But it was called about sixth or eighth in the panel, and I was by that 
time able to say, *‘HereI” Now, observe. As I stepped into the box, the 
prisoner, who had been looking on attentively, but with no sign of concern, 
became \iolently agitated, and beckoned to his attorney. The prisoner’s wish 
to challenge me was so manifest, that it occasioned a pause, during which the 
attorney, with his hand upon the dock, whispered with his client, and shook his 
head. I afterwards had it from that gentleman, that the prisoner’s first afirighted 
words to him W’ere, all hazards^ challenge that man But that, as he 
would give no reason for it, and admitted that he had not even known my name 
until he heard it called and I appeared, it was not done. 

Both on the giound already explained, that I wish to avoid reviving the 
unwholesome memory’ of that Murderer, and also because a detailed account of 
bis long trial is by no means indispensable to my nairative, I shall confine myself 
closely to such incidents in the ten days and nights during W’hich we, the Jury, 
were kept togetlier, as directly bear on my owm curious personal experience. It 
is in that, and not in the Murderer, that I seek to interest my reader. It is to 
tliat, and not to a page of the Newgate Calendar, that I beg attention. 

I was chosen Foreman of the Jury. On the second morning of the trial, after 
evidence had been taken for two hours (I heard the church clocks strike), 
happening to cast my eyes over my brother jmymen, I found an inexplicable 
difliculty in counting them. I counted them several times, yet always with the 
same difficulty. In short, I made them one too many. 

I touched the brother juryman whose place was next me, and I whispered to 
him, “ Oblige me by counting us.” He looked surprised by the request, but 
turned his head and counted. “ Why,” says he, suddenly, ** we are Thirt — ; but 
no, it’s not possible. No. We are twelve.” 

According to my counting that day, we were always right in detail, but in the 
gross we weie always one too many. There was no appearance — ^no figuie — ^to 
account for it ; but I had now an inward foreshadowing of the figure that was 
sui ely coming. 

The Jury were housed at the London Tavern. We all slept in one large room 
on separate tables, and we were constantly in the charge and under the eye of the 
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officer sworn to hold ns in safe-keeping. I see no reason for suppressing the real 
name of that officer. He was intelligent, highly polite, and obliging, and (I was 
gl id to hear) much respected in the City- He had an agreeable presence, good 
t'jes, enviable black whiskers, and a fine sonorous voice. His name was Mr. Marker. 

When we turned into our twelve beds at night, Mr. Harker's bed was drawn 
across the door. On the night of the second day, not being di?po-cf to lie down, 
and seeing Mr. Harker sitting on his bed, I went and sat beside bin:, and offered 
him a pinch of snuff. As ^Ir. Harker’s hand touched mine in taking it fiom my 
box, a peculiar shiver crossed him, and he said, “ Who is this t ” 

Following Mr. Harker’s eyes, and looking along the room, I saw again the 
figure I expected, — the second of the two men who had gone down I 

rose, and advanced a few steps ; then stopped, and looked round at 
He was quite unconcerned, laughed, and said in a pleasant way, ** I thought for 
a moment we had a thirteenth juryman, without a bed. But I see it is the 
moonlight.” 

Making no revelation to ]Mr. Harker, but in\iting him to take a walk with me 
to the end of the room, I watched what the figure did. It stood for a few 
moments by the bedside of each of my eleven brother juiymen, close to the 
pillow'. It alw'ays went to the right-hand side of the bed, and alw’ays passed out 
crossing the foot of the next bed. It seemed, from the action of the head, 
merely to look down pensively at each recumbent figure. It took no notice of 
me, or of my bed, which -was that nearest to Mr. Harker’s. It seemed to go out 
where the moonlight came in, through a high w'indow, as by an aerial flight of 
stairs. 

Next morning at bieakfast, it appealed that ever}'body piesent had dreamed of 
the murdeied man last night, except myself and Mr. Harker. 

I now felt as convinced that the second man w’ho had gone down Piccadilly 
w^as the murdered man (so to speak), as if it had been borne into my compie- 
hension by his immediate testimony. But even tliis took place, and in a manner 
for w’hich I was not at all prepared. 

On the fifth day of the trial, when the case for the prosecution W'as drawing to 
a close, a miniature of the murdered man, missing from Lis bedroom upon the 
discovery of the deed, and afterwards found in a hiding-place where the ]\Iurderer 
had been seen digging, was put in evidence. Having been identified by the 
witness under examination, it was handed up to the Bench, and thence handed 
down to be inspected by the Jurj', As an officer in a black gown was making his 
way with it across to me, the figure of the second man who had gone down 
Piccadilly impetuously started from the crowd, caught the miniature from the 
officer, and gave it to me with his own hands, at the same time saying, in a low'' 
and hollow tone, — ^before I saw the miniature, which was in a locket, — “ 2 was 
younger tke7i, and my face was not tJien drained of hlood2^ It also came 
between me and the brother juryman to whom I would have given the miniature, 
and between him and the brother juryman to whom he would have given it, and 
so passed it on through the whole of our number, and back into my possession. 
Not one of them, however, detected this. 

At table, and generally when we were shut up together in !Mr. Harkeris 
custody, w'e had from the first naturally discussed the day’s proceedings a good 
deal. On that fifth day, the case for the prosecution being closed, and we 
having that side of the question in a completed shape before us, our discussion 
was more animated and serious. Among our number was a vestryman, — ^the 
densest idiot I have ever seen at large, — who met the plainest evidence -with the 
most preposterous objections, and who was sided with by two flabby parochial 
parasites ; all the three impanelled from a district so delivered over to Fever that 
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they ought to have heen uytn their oTvn trial for five hundred Murders. When 
the?e mischievous hi-.o :hc'l Is ".ere at their loudest, which was towards midnight, 
while some of us weie already preparing for bed, I again saw the murdered man. 
He St-' ’ gr:— ’v behind them, hcch-rJn- to me. On my going towards them, 
and '-r- "- the conveisaticn, lie intnc'/jal^Iy retired. This was the begin- 

ning of a separate series of appearances, confined to that long room in which we 
were confined. Whenever a knot of my brother juiymen laid their heads 
together, I saw the head of the murdered man among theirs. Whenever tibeir 
comparison of notes was going against him, he would solemnly and irresistibly 
beckon to me. 

It will be borne in mind that down to the production of the miniature, on the 
fifth day of the trial, I had never seen the Appearance in Court. Three changes 
occurred now that we entered on the case for the defence. Two of them I will 
mention together, fiist. The figure was now in Court continually, and it never 
there addressed itself to me, but always to tlie person who was speaking at the 
time. For instance : the throat of the murdered man had been cut straight 
across. In the opening speech for the defence, it was suggested that the deceased 
might have cut his own throat. At that very moment, the figm-e, with its throat 
in the dreadful condition referred to (this it had concealed before), stood at the 
spealcer’s elbow, motioning across and across its windpipe, now with the right 
hand, now \nth the left, \’igorou'!ly suggesting to the speaker himself the impossi- 
bility of such a wound having been self-inflicted by either hand. For another 
instance : a witness to character, a woman, deposed to the prisoner’s being the 
most amiable of mankind. The figu^'c at that instant stood on the floor before 
her, looking her full in the face, and pointing out the prisoner s evil countenance 
with an extended aim and an outsti etched finger. 

The third change now to be added impie^scil me strongly as the most marked 
and striking of all. I do no: tlieoif'se upon it ; I accurately state it, and there 
leave it. Although :he A; ; c '.ranee was not itself perceived by those whom it 
addressed, its coming close to such persons was invariably attended by some tre- 
pidation or disturbance on their part. It seemed to me as if it were prevented, by 
laws to which I was not amenable, from fullj’ revealing itself to others, and yet as 
if it could invisibly, dumbly, and darkly overshadow their minds. When the 
leading counsel for the defence suggested that hypothesis of suicide, and the 
figure stood at the learned gentleman’s elbow, frightfully sawing at its severed 
throat, it is undeniable that the counsel faltered in his speech, lost for a few 
seconds the thread of his ingenious discourse, -unped his forehead with his hand- 
kerchief, and turned extremely pale. When the witness to chai-acter was con- 
fronted by the Appeal ance, her eyes most certainly did follow the direction of its 
pointed finger, and rest in gieat hesitation and trouble upon the prisoner’s face. 
Two additional illustrations will suffice. On the eighth day of the trial, after the 
pause which was every day made early in the afternoon for a few minutes’ rest and 
refreshment, I came back into Court with the rest of the Jury some little time 
before the return of the Judges. Standing up in the box and looking about me, 
I thought the figure was not there, until, chancing to raise my eyes to the gallery, 
I saw it bending forward, and leaning over a very decent woman, as if to assure 
itself whether the Judges had resumed their seats or not. Immediately afterwards 
that woman screamed, fainted, and was carried out. So with the venerable, 
sagacious, and patient jpudge who conducted the trial. When the case was over, 
and he settled himself and his papers to sum up, the murdered man, entering 
the Judges’ door, advanced to his Ibordship’s deslc, and looked eagerly over h& 
shoulder at the pages of his notes which he was turning. A change came over 
his Lordship’s face ; his hand stopped ; the peculiar shiver, that I knew so well, 
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passed over him; he faltered, •‘Excuse me, gentlemen, for a few moments. 
I am somewhat oppressed by the vitiated air ; and did not recover until he had 
dmnh a glass of water. 

Through all the monotony of six or those interminable ten days, — the same 
Judges and others on the bench, the same ^Murderer in the dock, the same lawyers 
at the table, the same tones of question and answer rising to the roof of die court, 
the same scratching of the Judge’s pen, the same ushers going in and out, the 
same lights kindled at the same hom when there had been any natural light of 
day, the same foggy curtain outside the great window’s wdien "it was foggy, the 
same rain pattering and dripping when it was lainy, the same footmarks of turn- 
keys and prisoner day after day on the same saw'dust, the same keys locking and 
unlocking the same heavy doois, — thiough all the wearisome monotony which 
made me feel as if I had been Foieman of the Jur}- for a vast period of time, and 
PiccadUIy had fiounshed coevally with Babylon, the murdeied man never lost one 
trace ofnis distinctness in my 6503, nor was he at any moment less distinct than 
anybody else. I must not omit, as a matter of fact, that I never once saw the 
.Appearance which I call by the name of the murdered man look at the Alurderer. 
Again and again I w’ondered, “AVhy does he not ? ” But he never did. 

^'"or did he look at me, after the production of the miniature, until the last 
closing minutes of the trial arrived. We retired to consider, at seven minutes 
before ten at nigkt. The idiotic vestryman and his two parochial parasites gave 
us so much trouble thcit we twice returned into Court to beg to have* certain 
cxtiacts from the Judge’s notes re-read. 2^iue of us had not the smallest doubt 
about those passages, neither, I believe, had any one in the Couit; the dunder- 
headed triumvirate, how’ever, having no idea but obstruction, disputed them for 
that vety^ leason. At length wc prevailed, and finally the Jury* letumed into Court 
at ten minutes past tw-’elve. 

The murdeied man at that time stood directly opposite the Jury-box, on the 
other side of the Court. As I took my place, his eyes rested on me with great 
attention ; he seemed satisfied, and slowly shook a great gray veil, w^hich he 
carried on his arm for the first time, over his head and whole form. As I gave in 
our verdict, “ Guilty,” the veil collapsed, all was gone, and his place w’as empty. 

The Murderer, being asked by the Judge, according to usage, whethei he had 
anything to say before sentence of Death should be passed upon him, indistinctly 
muttc’-ed cometiiing which was desciibed in the leading new’spapeis of the follow- 
ing day as •* a few : ambling, incoherent, and half- audible w^ords, in which he was 
understood to complain that he had not had a fair trial, because the Foreman of 
the Jury W’as prepossessed against him.” The remaikable declaration that he 
reaHj’ made was this : “ ^ly Lord, I knew I was a doomed man, when the Fore- 
man of my yury came into the box. My Lord, I knew he would never let me 
off, because, before I was taken, he somehozv got to my bedside in ihe night, woke 
me, and y lit a rope round my nechJ^ 
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“Halloa! Below there!” 

When he heard a voice thus calling to him, he was standmg at the door of nis 
bos, with a flag in his hand, furled round its skoit pole. One would have thought, 
considering the nature of tlie ground, that he could not have doubted from what 

* This story appeared as a portion of the Christmas number for 1866, “Mugby Junction,’’ of 
which other portions follow in “ Barbox Brothers” and ** The Boy at Mugby/* . 
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quarter the voice came ; but instead of looking up to where 1 stood on the top of 
the steep cutting nearly over his head, he turned himself about, and looked down 
the Line. There was something remarkable in his manner of doing so, though I 
could not have said foi ;r.y ’ fa vvha« But I know it was remarkable enough to 
attract mv notice, even though his figure was foreshortened and shadowed, down in 
the deep'trench, and mine was high above him, so steeped in the glow of an angry 
sunset, that I had shaded ray eyes with my hand before I saw him at all. 

“ Halloa I Below ! ’’ 

Fiom looking down the Line, he turned himself about again, and, raising his 
eyes, saw my figure high above him. 

" “ Is there any path by which I can come down and speak to yon ? ” 

He looked up at me without repljing, and I looked down at him without press- 
ing him too soon with a repetition of my idle question. Just then there came a 
vague vibration in the earth and air, quickly changing into a violent pulsation, and 
an oncoming rush that caused me to start back, as though it had force to diaw me 
down. When such vapour as rose to my height from this rapid train had passed 
me, and was skimming away over the landscape, I looked down again, and saw 
him refurling the flag he had shown while the train went by. 

I lepeated my inquiiy. After a pause, during which he" seemed to regard me 
with fixed attention, he motioned with his roUed-up flag towards a point on my 
level, some two or three hundred yards distant. I called down to him, ‘‘All 
light 1 and made for that point. There, by dint of looking closely about me, I 
found a rough zigzag descending path notched out, which I followed. 

The cutting was extremely deep, and unusually precipitate. It was made 
through a clammy stone, that became oozier and wetter as I went down. For 
these reasons, I found the way long enough to give me time to recall a singular 
air of reluctance or compulsion with wliich he had pointed out the path. 

When I came dowm low enough upon the zigzag descent to see him again, I 
saw that he was standing between the rails on the way by which the train had 
lately passed, in an attitude as if he were waiting for me to appear. He had his 
left hand at his chin, and that left elbow rested on his right hand, crossed over his 
breast. His attitude was one of such expectation and watchfulness that I stopped 
a moment, wondering at it. 

I resumed my downward way, and stepping out upon the level of the railroad, 
and drawing nearer to him, saw that he was a dark sallow man, with a dark heard 
and rather heavy eyebrows. His post was in as solitary and dismal a place as ever 
I saw. On either side, a dripping- wet wall of Jagged stone, excluding all view 
but a strip of sky ; the perspective one way only a crooked prolongation of this 
great dungeon; the shorter perspective in the other direction terminating in a 
gloomy red light, and tlie gloomier entrance to a black tunnel, in whose massive 
architecture there was a barbarous, depressing, and forbidding air. So little sun- 
light ever found its way to this spot, that it had an earthy, deadly smeU ; and so 
much cold wind rushed through it, that it struck chill to me, as if I had left the 
natural world. 

Before he stirred, I was near enough to him to have touched him. Not even 
then removing his eyes from mine, he stepped back one step, and lifted his hand. 

This was a lonesome post to occupy (I said), and it had riveted my attention 
when 1 looked down from up yonder. A visitor was a rarity, I should suppose ; 
not an unwelcome rarity, 1 hoped ? In me, he merely saw a man who had been 
shut up within narrow limits all his life, and who, being at last set free, had a 
newly-awakened interest in these great works. To such purpose I spoke to him ; 
but I am far from sure of the terms T used ; for, besides that I am not happy in 
opening any conversation, there was something in the man that daunted me. 
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He directed a most curious look towards the red light near the tunners mouthy 
and looked all about it, as if something were missing from it, and then looked 
at me- 

That light was part of his charge ? Was it not ? 

He answered in a low voice, — “ Don’t you know’ it is ? ” 

The monstrous thought came into my mind, as I perused the fixed eyes and the 
saturnine face, that this was a spirit, not a man. I have speculated since, whether 
there may have been infection in his mind. 

In my turn, I stepped back. But in making the action, I detected in his eyes 
some latent fear of me. This put the monstrous thought to flight. 

“ You look at me,” I said, forcing a smile, “ as if you had a dread of me.” 

I was doubtful,” he returned, ‘‘ whether I had seen you before.” 

Where ? ” 

He pointed to the red light he had looked at. 

“ There ? ” I said. 

Intently watchful of me, he replied (but W’ithout sound), Yes.” 

“ My good fellow’, what should I do there ? However, be that as it may, I 
never was there, you may swear.” 

“ I think I may,” he rejoined. Yes j I am sure I may.” 

His manner cleared, like my own. He replied to my remarks with readiness, 
and in well-chosen w’ords. Had he much to do there ? Yes ; that W’as to say, he 
had enough responsibility to bear; but exactness and watchfulness were what was 
required of him, and cf actual work — manual labour — he had next to none. To 
change that signal, to trim those lights, and to turn this iron handle now and then, 
w^as ail he had to do under that head. Regarding those many long and lonely 
hours of w’liich I seemed to make so much, he could only say that the loutine of 
his life had shaped itself into that form, and he had grown used to it. He had 
taught himself a language down here, — ^if only to loiow it by sight, and to have 
formed his own ^:u.le i.ieas of its pronunciation, could be called learning it. He 
had also w’orked at fractions and decimals, and tried a little algebra ; but he was, 
and had been as a boy, a poor hand at figures. Was it necessary for him when on 
duty alw’ays to remain in that channel of damp air, and could he never rise into 
the sunshine from betw’een those high stone walls i Why, that drricnded upon 
times and circumstances. Under some conditions there w^ould be upon the 
Line than under others, and the same held good as to certain hours of the day and 
•night In bright weather, he did choose occasions for getting a little above these 
lower shadow’s ; but, being at all times liable to be called by his electric bell, and 
at such times 1 stening for it with redoubled anxiety, the relief was less than I 
would suppose. 

He took me into his box, where there was a fire, a desk for an official book in 
which he had to make certain entries, a telegraphic instrument with its dial, face, 
and needles, and the little bell of which he had spoken. On my trusting that he 
would excuse the remark that he had been w’ell educated, and (I hoped I might 
say W’ithout offence), perhaps educated above that station, he obsen’ed that 
instances of slight incongruity in such wise W’ould rarely be found w’anting among 
large bodies of men ; that he had heard it was so in w’oikhouses, in the police 
force, even in that las-t despeiate resource, the army ; and that he knew it was so, 
more or less, in any great lailway staff. He had been, when young (if I could 
believe it, sitting in that hut, — ^he scarcely could), a student of natural philosophy, 
and had attended lectures ; but he had lun wild, misused his opportunities, gone 
down, and never risen again. He had no complaint to offer about that. He had 
made his bed, and he 'lay upon it. It was far loo late to make another. 

AU that I have here condensed he said in a quiet manner, with his grave dark 
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regards divided between me and the fire. He threw in the word “ Sir,” from time' 
[oS md especiaUv when he referred to his youth,-as ttough t^equest me to 
undCTStaS thaf he claimed to be nothing but what I found him. He was sereral 
timi intempted by the little bell, and had to lead off messages, and send rephe& 
Once he had^ to stand jvithout the door, jmd display a flag as a train passe(^ and 
mate some verbal communication to the dnyer. the dischmge of his duties, I 
obse^Thim to be remarkably exact and vigiUnt, breaking off his discourse at a 
syllable, and remaining silent until what he had to do was done. 

' Ih a word, I should have set this man down as one of the safest of men to be 
employed in that capacity, but for the chcumstance Aat while he was speaking to 
SeW brolce off with a fallen colour, turned his face towards the little b^ 
when it did NOT ring, opened the door of the hut which was kept shut to exclude 
Se ulei4 3: Zd looked out towards the red light near the mouth of the 
tunnel On both of those occasions, he came back to the fiie with the mexph- 
cable air upon him which I had remarked, without bemg able to define, when we 

^ Said Tose to leave him, “ You almost make me think that I have met 

with a contented man.” , j \ 

(I am afraid I must acknowledge that I said it to lead him on.) _ _ , ^ ^ 
believe I used to be so,” he rejoined, in the low voice in which he had 

first spoken; “but I am troubled, sir, I am troubled^ 

He would have recalled the words if he could. He had said them, however, 
and I took them up quickly. 

“ With what ? What is your trouble ? ” j.rc * i r Tr 

“It is very difficult to impart, sir. It is very, veiy difficult to speak of. If 
ever you make me another visit, I will try to tell you.” i « 

“ But I expressly intend to make you another visit. Say, when shall it be 
“ I O’© off early in the morning, and I shall be on again at ten to-morrow night, 
sir.” 

“ I will come at eleven.” . , . 

He thanlced me, and w^ent out at the door with me. 1 11 show my white 
licrht, sir,” he said, in his peculiar low voice, “ till you have found the way up. 
When you have found it, don’t call out ! And when you are at the top, don t 

call out I ” , T , X r. 4 . T -J 

His manner seemed to make the place strike colder to me, but I said no more 

than, “ Very well.” . , , n 4 . ! t 4 . i 

“ And when you come down to-monow night, don t call out I Let me ask you 
a partiag question. What made you cry, < HaUoa ! Below there ! ’ to-night ? 

“ Heaven knows,” said I. “I cried something to that effect 
“ IsTot to that effect, sir. Those were the yeiy w’ords. I know them well. 

“ Admit those were the very words. I said them, no doubt, because I saw you 


below.” 

“ For no other reason ? ” 

What other reason could I possibly have ? ” 

“You had no feeling that they were conveyed to you in any supernatural way ? 

“No.” 

He wished me good night, and held up his light, ^ I walked by the side of die 
down Line of rails (with a very disagieeable sensation of a train coming behind 
me) until I found the path. It was easier to mount than to descend, and I got 
back to my inn mthout any adventure. 

Punctual to my appointment, I placed my foot on die first notch of the zigzag 
next night, as the distant clocks were striking eleven. He' was waiting for me at 
the bottom, with his white light on, have not called out,” I said, when we 
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came close together; “may I speak now?” ^*By all means, sir.” “Good 
night, tlien, and here’s my hand.” “ Good night, sir, and here’s mine.” With 
that we walked side by side to his box, entered it, closed the door, and sat down 
by the fire. 

“I have made up my mind, sir,” he began, bending forward as soon as we 
were seated, and speaking in a tone but a little above a whisper, “ that you shall 
not have to ask me twice what troubles me. I took you for some one else 
yesterday evening. That troubles me.” 

“That mistake?” 

“No. That some one else.” 

“ Who is it ? ” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ Like me ? ” 

“I don’t know. I never saw the face. The left arm is across the face, and the 
right arm is waved, — violently waved. This %vay.” 

I followed his action with my eyes, and it was the action of an arm gesticulat- 
ing, with the utmost passion and vehemence, “ For God’s sake, clear the way ! ” 

“One moonlight night,” said the man, “I was sitting here, when I heard a 
voice cry, * Halloa! Below there!* I started up, looked fiom that door, and 
saw this Some one else standing by the red light near the tunnel, waving as I just 
now showed you. The voice seemed hoarse with shouting, and it cried, * Look 
out ! Look out ! ’ And then again, ‘ Halloa ! Below' there ! Look out ! ’ I 
caught up my lamp, turned it on red, and ran towards Uie figure, calling, ' What’s 
wrong? What has happened.^ Wheie?’ It stood just outside the blackness 
of the tunnel, I advanced so close upon it that I w'ondered at its keeping the 
sleeve across its eyes. I ran right up at it, and had my hand stretched out to pull 
the sleeve away, when it w'as gone.” 

“ Into the tunnel ? ” said I. 

“ No. I ran on into the tunnel, five hundred yards. I stopped, and held my 
lamp above my head, and saw the figures of the measured distance, and saw' the 
wet stains stealing down the walls and trickling through the arch. I ran cut 
again faster than I had run in (for I had a mortal abhorrence of the place upon 
me), and I looked all round the red light with my own red light, and I went up 
the iron ladder to the gallery atop of it, and I came dowm again, and ran back 
here. I telegraphed both W'ays, * An alarm has been given. Is anything wrong ? ’ 
The answer came back, both w'ays, * Ail w'ell.’ ” 

Resisting the slow touch of a fro2en finger tracing oui my spine, I show'ed him 
how' that this figure must be a deception of his sense of sight ; and how that 
figures, originating in disease of the delicate nerves tliat minister to tlie functions 
of the eye, were knowm to have often troubled patients, some of whom had 
become conscious of the nature of their affliction, and had even proved it by 
experiments upon themselves, “ As to an imaginary crj%” said I, “do but listen 
for a moment to the “wind in this unnatural valley while we speak so low, and to 
the wild harp it makes of the telegraph wires.” 

That was all very well, he returned, after we had sat listening for a while, and 
he ought to know something of the wind and the wires, — he -who so often passed 
long winter nights there, alone and watching. But he would beg to remark that 
he had not finished. 

I asked his pardon, and he slowly added these words, touching my arm, — 

“ Within six hours after the Appearance, the memorable accident on this Line 
happened, and within ten hours the dead and wounded were brought along 
through the tunnel over the spot where the figure had stood.” 

A disagreeable shudder crept over me, but I did my best against it. It was not 
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to be denied, I rejoined, that this was a remarkable coincidence, calculated deeply 
to impress his mind. But it was unquestionable that remarkable coincidences did 
continually occur, and they must be taken into account in dealing with such a 
subject. _ Though to be sure I must admit, I added (for I thought I saw that be 
was going to bring the objection to bear upon me), men of common sense did 
not allow much for coincidences in making the ordinary calculations of life. 

He again begged to remark that he had not finished. 

I again begged his pardon for being betrayed into interruptions. 

“ This,” he said, again laying his hand upon my aim, and glancing over his 
shoulder witli hollow eyes, ** was just a year ago. Six or seven months passed, and 
I had lecovered from me surprise and shock, when one morning, as the day was 
breaking, I, standing at the door, looked towards the red light, and saw the 
spectre again.” He stopped, with a fixed look at me. 

Did it ciy out ? ” 

ISTo. It was silent.” 

“ Did it wave its arm } ” 

“ hTo. It leaned against the shaft of the light, with both hands before the face* 
Like this.” 

Once more I followed his action with my eyes. It was an action of mourning. 
I have seen such an attitude in stone figures on tombs. 

“ Did you go up to it } ” 

I came in and sat down, partly to collect my thoughts, partly because it had 
turned me faint. When I went to the door again, daylight was above me, ?nd 
the ghost was gone.” 

“But nothing followed ? Nothing came of tliis } ” 

He touched me on the arm with his forefinger twice or tlirice, giving a ghastly 
nod each time : — 

“ That very day, as a train came ont of the tunnel, I noticed, at a carriage 
window on my side, what looked like a confusion of hands and heads, and some- 
thing waved. I saw it just in time to signal the driver, Stop 1 He shut off, and 
put his brake on, but the train drifted past here a hundred and fifty yards or more. 
I lan after it, and, as I went along, heard terrible screams and cries. A beantiful 
young lady had died instantaneously in one of the compaitments, and was brought 
in here, and laid down on tliis floor between us.” 

Involuntarily I pushed my chair back, as I looked from the boards at which he 
pointed to himself. 

“ True, sir. True, Precisely as it happened, so I tell it you.” 

I could think of nothing to say, to any purpose, and my mouth was very dry. 
The wind and the wires took up the story with a long lamenting wail. 

He resumed. “ Now, sir, mark this, and judge how ray mind is troubled. The 
spectre came back a week ago. Evei since, it has been there, now and again, by 
fits and starts.” 

“ At the light ? ” 

“ At the Danger-light.” 

- “ What does it seem to do ? ” 

He lepeated, if possible with increased passion and vehemence, that former 
gesticulation of, “For God’s sake, clear the way I ” 

Then he went on. “ I have no peace or rest for it. It calls to me, for many 
minutes together, in an agonised manner, ‘ Below there I Look out ! Look 
out 1 ’ It stands waving to me. It rings my little bell — 

I caught at that. “ Did it ring your bell yesterday evening when I was here, 
and you went to the door } ” 

” Twice.” 
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“ Why, sec,” said I, “how j’our imagination misleads yon. ^Ty eyes were on 
the bell/and my ears were open to the Sell, and if I am a ' .in.: . it did XOT 
ring at those times. No. nor at any other time, except when it was rung in the 
natural course of physical tilings by the station communicating with you.” 

He shook his heaci. “ I have never made a mistake as to that yet, sir. I have 
never confused the spectre's ring\\ith the man’s. The ghost’s ring is a strange 
vibration in the bell that it derives from nothing else, and I have not asserted 
that the bell stirs to the eve. I don’t wonder that you failed to hear it. But / 
heard it,” 

“And did the spectre seem to be there, when you looked out ? ” 

“It WAS there.” 

“Both times ? ” 

He repeated firmly : “ Both times.” 

'‘Will you come to the door with me, and look for it now ? ” 

He bit his under lip as though he were somewhat unwilling, but arose, I 
opened the door, and stood on the step, while he stood in the doorway. There 
was the There was the dismal mouth of the tunnel. There were 

the high, v.-j: stor i \-alls of the cutting. There were the stars above them. 

“Do you see it I asked him, taking particular note of his face. His eyes 
were prominent and strained, but not veiy much moie so, peihaps, than my own 
had been when I had diiected them earnestly towards tlie same spot. 

“ No,” he answered. “ It is not there.” 

“Agreed,’* said I. 

‘W'e W’ent in again, shut the door, and resumed our seats. I was thinking how 
best to improve this advantage, if it might be called one, when he took up the 
conversation in such a matter-of-course way. so a'j^umir.g that there could be no- 
serious question of fact between us, that Tfelt ii'yaei: pkicoJ in the w’ealcest of 
positions, 

“By this time you will fully understand, sir.” he said, “that W’hat troubles me 
so dreadfully is the question, What does the spectre mean ” 

I was not sure, I told him, that I did fully understand. 

“ What is its warning against ? ” he said, ruminating, with his ej’es on the fire, 
and only by times turning them on me. “What is the dangei? Wlieie is the 
danger? There is danger overhanging somewhere on the Line. Some dreadful 
calamity will happen. It is not to be doubted this thiid time, after what has gone 
before. But surely this is a cruel haunting of me. What can 1 do ? ** 

He pulled out his handkerchief, and wiped the drops from his heated forehead. 

“ If I telegraph Danger, on either side of me, or on both, I can give no reason 
for it,** he went on, wiping the palms of his hands. “ I should get into trouble, 
and do no good. They would think I was mad. This is the way it would 
work,^ — Message: ‘Danger! Take care!* Answer: ‘ What Danger Where?* 
Message : ‘ Don’t know^ But, for God’s sake, take care ! * They would displace 
me. ^ What else could they do ? ” 

His pain of mind wras most pitiable to see. It W’as the mental torture of a 
conscientious man, oppressed beyond endurance by an unintelligible lesponsibility 
involving life. 

“ When it first stood under the Danger-light,** he went on, putting his dark 
hair back from his head, and di awing his hands outward across and across his 
temples in an ext^eT’^ty feverish distress, “w'hy not tell me where that accident 
was to happen, — if it r ii-i happen i Why^ not tell me how it could be averted, — 
if it could hpe been aveited ? When on its second coming it hid its face, w’hy 
not tell me, instead, ‘ She is going to die. Let them keep her at home * ? If it 
came, on those two occasions, only to show me that its warnings were true, and 
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CO to prepare me for the third, why not warn me plainly now ? And I, Lord help 
me ! A mere poor signal-man oh this soHtarj* station I ^Vhy not go to some^ 
body wth credit to be believed, and power to act ? ” 

'VVhen I saw him in this state, I saw that for the poor man’s sake, as well as for the 
public safety, what I had to do for the time was to compose his mind. Therefore, 
setting aside adl 'question of reality or unreality between ns, I represented to him 
that * hoe-'er iischaiged his duty must do well, and that at least it was 

his comfort that he understood his duty, though he did not understand these 
confounding Appearances. In this effort I succeeded far better than in the 
attempt to leason him out of his conviction. He became calm; the occupations 
incidental to his post as the night advanced began to make larger demands on his 
attention : and I left him at two in the morning. I had offered to stay through 
the night, but he would not hear of it. 

That I moie than once looked back at the red light as I ascended the patliway, 
that I did not like the led light, and that I should have slept but poorly if my bed 
had been under it, I see no reason to conceal. Nor did I like the two sequences 
of the accident and the dead ghl. I see no reason to conceal that either. 

But what ran most in my thoughts "was the consideration how ought I to act, 
having become the recipient of this disclosure ? I had proved the man to be 
intelligent, vigilant, painstaking, and exact ; but how long might he remain so, in 
his state of mind ? Though in a subordinate position, still he held a most 
important trust, and would I (for instance) like to stake my own life on the 
chances of his continuing to execute it with precision 

Unable to overcome a feeling that there would be something treacherous in my 
communicating what he had told me to Ms superiors in the Company, vdthoiit 
first being plain, with himself and proposing a middle comse to him, I ukiinaiely 
lesolved to offer to accompany him (otherwise keeping his secret for the present) 
to the wisest medical prccLiiionc: we could hear of in those parts, and to take his 
opinion. A change in his time of duty would come round next night, he had 
appnsed me, and he would be off an hour or two after sunrise, and on again soon 
after sunset. I had appointed to return accoT-dingly. 

■ Next evening was a lovely evening, and l w.alkod" out early to enjoy it. The sun 
was not yet quite down when I traversed the field-path near tlie top of the deep 
cutting, I would extend my walk foi an hour, I said to myself, half an hour on 
and half an hour back, and it would then be time to go to my signal-man’s box. 
Before pursuing my stroll, I stepped to the brink, and mechanically looked 
down, from the point from which I had first seen him. 1 cannot describe the 
thrill that seized upon me, when, close at the mouth of the tunnel, I saw the 
appeal ance of a man, with his left sleeve across his eyes, passionately waving his , 
right arm. 

The nameless horror that oppressed me passed in a moment, for in a moment I 
saw that this appearance of a man was a man indeed, and that there was a little 
group of other men, standing ar a snort distance, to whom he seemed to be 
rehearsing the gesture he made. The Hanger-light wns not yet lighted. Against 
its shaft, a little low hut, entirely new to me, bad been made of some wooden 
supports and tarpaulin. It looked no bigger than a bed. 

With an irresistible sense that something was wrong, — ^\vith a flashing self- 
reproachful fear that fatal mischief had come of my leaving the man there, and 
causing no one to be sent to overlook or con*ect what he did, — I descended the 
notched path with all the speed I could make. 

“ \Vhat is the matter?” I asked the men. 

Signal-man killed this morning, sir.” 

Not the man belonging to that box ?” 
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Yes, sir/’ 

Xot the man I know ?’* 

Y'ou 'w’ill r h:.r, if you knew him,’’ said the man who spoke for the 

others, srlem:// .. - own head, and raising an end of the tarpaulin, 

for r.i', :‘.cu -rite c^mro-c'!.” 

O, how did ::rl> how did this happen r ” I asked, turning from one to 

another as the hut closed in again. 

** He vi’as cut down by an engine, sir. Xo man in England knew his woik 
better. But somehow he was not clear of the outer rail. It w^as just at broad 
day. He had struck the light, and had the lamp in his hand. As the engine 
came out of the tunnel, his back was towards her, and she cut him down. That 
man drove her, and was showing how’ it happened. Show the gentleman, Tom.'* 
The man, who wore a rough dark dress, stepped back to his former place at the 
mouth of the tunnel. 

Coming round the cun’e in the tunnel, sir,” he said, “ I saw him at the end, 
like as if I saw him dowm a perspective-glass. There was no time to check speed, 
and I knew him to be ver}.’ careful. As he didn't seem to take heed of the whistle, 
I shut it off when ive were running down upon him, and called to him as loud as I 
could call.” 

What did you say ?” 

“I said, ‘Below’ there! Look out! Look out: For God's sake, clear the 
way : ’ ” 

I started. 

“Ah ! it was a dreadful time, sir. I never left off calling to him. I put this 
arm before my eyes not to see, and I w’aved this arm to the last ; but it was 
no use.”^ 

Without prolonging the narrative to dwell on any one of its curious circum- 
stances more than on any other, I may, in closing it, point out the coincidence 
that the warning of the Engine-Driver included, not only the vrords which the 
unfortunate Signal-man had repeated to me as haunting him, but also the words 
which I myself— not he — ^had attaclied, and that only in my own mind, to the 
gesticulation he had imitated. 
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IX THREE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 

BAK-BOX BrvOTHERS. 

1 . 

Guaj^Ij 1 What place is this 
♦‘Miighj Junction, sir/’ 

‘‘A wind) place I ” 

Ye.-, it ino-tly i- 

And 'i. jh- indeed I ” 

*• Yes, it generally does, sir/’ 

“ Is it a rainy night still ? ” 

“Pours, sir/’ 

“Open the door. I’ll get out.’* 

“ You’ll have, sir,** said the guard, gli-tening with drops of wet, and looking at 
the tearful face of his watch by the light of his LniLcm as the tiaveller descended, 
“ three minutes heie.” 

“ More, I think. — For I am not going on ” 

“ Thought you had a through ticket, sir ? ’’ 

“ So I have, but I shall sacrifice the rest of it. I want my luggage.” 

“ Please to come to the van and point it out, sir. Be gooll enough to look very 
sharp, bir. Not a moment to spare.” 

The guard hurried to the luggage van, and the traveller humed after him. The 
guard got into it, and the traveller looked into it. 

“Those two large black portmanteaus in the corner where your light shines. 
Those are mine.** 

“ Xame upon ’em, sir ? *’ 

“ Barbox Brothers.” 

“ Stand clear, sir, if you please. One. Two. Right ! ** 

Lamp waved. Signal lights ahead already changing. Shriek from engine. 
Train gone. 

“Mugby Junction ! ’* said the traveller, pullingup the woollen mufflei round his 
dxroat widi both hands. ^^At past three o’clock of a tempestuous morning! 

He spoke to himself. There was no one else to speak to. Peihap^;, though 
there had been any one^ else to speak to, he w’ould have prefenred to’ speak to 
himself. Speaking to himself he spoke to a man within five years of fifty either 
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wav, who had turned grey too soon, lite a neglected fire ; a man of pondering 
haSit, brooding carriage of the head, and suppressed internal voice ; a man with 
many indications on him of having been much alone. 

He stood unnoticed on the drear}* platform, except by the rain and by the wind. 
Those two vigilant assailants made'a rush at him. “ Very well,” said he, yielding. 
“ It signifies no tiling to me to wbat quarter I turn my face.” 

Thus, at iMugby Junction, at past three o’clock of a tempestuous morning, the 
traveller W'ent where the weather drove him. 

Kot but w’hat he could make a stand when he -was so minded, for, coming to the 
end of the roofed shelter (it is of considerable extent at Mugby Junction), and 
looking out upon the dark night, with a yet darker spirit-wing of stoim beating its 
wild way through it, he faced about, and held his own as ruggedly in the difficult 
direction as he had held it in the easier one. Thus, with a steady step, the 
traveller W'ent up and down, up and down, up and down, seeking nothing and 
finding it. 

A place replete witli shadowy shapes, this Mugby Junction in the black hours 
of the four-and-tw*enty. iMysterious goods trains, covered with palls and gliding 
on like vast w*eird funerals, conveying themselves guiltily away from the presence 
of the few lighted lamps, as if their freight had come to a secret and unlawful end. 
Half-miles of coal pursuing in a Detective manner, following wffien they lead, 
stopping when they stop, baclting w'hen they back. Red-hot embers showering 
out upon the ground, down this dark avenue, and down the other, as if torturing 
fires w’ere being raked clear ; concurrently, shrielcs and groans and grinds invading 
the ear, as if the tortured were at the height of their suffering. Iron-baired cages 
fiill of cattle jangling by midway, the drooping beasts with horns entangled, eyes 
frozen with teiTor, and mouths too : at least they have long icicles (or what seem 
so) hanging from their lips. Unknown languages in the air, conspiring in red, 
green, and white characters. An earthquake, accompanied with thunder and 
lightning, going up expiess to London. Now, all quiet, all rusty, wind and rain 
in possession, lamps extinguished, Mugby Junction dead and indistinct, with its 
robe drawn over its head, lilie Czesar. 

Now", too, as the belated traveller plodded up and down, a shadowy train went 
by him in the gloom which was no other than tlie train of a life. From whatso- 
ever intangible deep cutting or dark tunnel it emerged, here it came, unsummoned 
and unannounced, stealing upon him, and passing away into obscurity. Here 
mournfully went by a child who had never had a childhood or known a parent, 
inseparable from a youtli with a bitter sense of his namelessness, coupled to a man 
the enforced business of whose best years had been distasteful and oppressive, 
linked to an ungrateful friend, draggmg after him a ^ woman once beloved^ 
Attendant, with many a clank and wrench, were lumbering cares, dark medita- 
tions, huge dim disappointments, monotonous years, a long jarring line of the 
discords of a solitary and unhappy existence. 

u — Yours, sir ? ” 

The traveller recalled his eyes from the waste into which they had been 
staring, and fell back a step or so under the abruptness, and perhaps the chance 
appropriateness, of the question. 

“ Oh I My thoughts were not here for the moment. Yes. Yes. Those two 
portmanteaus are mine. Are you a Porter ? ” 

“ On Porfer’s w"ages, sir. But I am Lamps.” 

Tire traveller looked a little confused. 

Who did you say you are ? ” 

Lamps, sir,” showing an oily cloth in his hand, as further explanation. 

^ Surely, surely. Is there any hotel or tavern here ? ” 
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** Not exactly here, sir. There IS a Refreshment Room here, but ” Lamps, 

'^ith a mighty serious look, gave hLhead a warning toll that plainly added — 
“ but it’s a ble^i^ed circumstance for you that it’s not open.” 

“You couldn't recommend it, I see, if it was available t ” 

** Ask your pardon, sir. If it was ? ’’ 

Open : ” 

It ain’t my place, as a paid seivant of the ccmrany, to give my opinion on 
any of the compan} 's toepics," — he pronounced i: m're .. toothpicks, — ** beyond 
lamp-ile and cottons/’ returned Lamps in a confident al tone ; “ but, speaking as 
a man, I wouldn’t recommend my father (if he was to come to life again) to go 
and try how he’d be treated at the Refreshment Room. Not speaking as a man, 
no, I would 

The traveller nodded conviction. “I suppose I can put up in the town? 
There is a town here ? ” For the traveller (though a stay-at-home compared 
with most tiavellers) had been, like many otheis, carried on the steam winds and 
the iron tides through that Junction before, without having ever, as one might say, 
gone ashore there. 

Oh yes, there’s a town, sii ! An>ways, there’s town enough to put up in. 
But,” following the glance of the other at his luggage, “ this is a very dead time 
of the night with us, sir. The deadest time. I might a’most call it our deadest 
and buriedest time.” 

**No porters about 1: ” 

“Well, sir, you see,” returned Lamps, confidential again, “they in general 
goes off with the gas. That’s how it is. And they seem to have overlooked you, 
through your walking to the fuider end of the platform. But, in about twelve 
minutes or so, she may be up,” 

“ Who may be up ? ” 

“ The three forty-two, sir. She goes off in a sidin’ till the Up X passes, and 
then she ” — here an air of hopeful vagueness pervaded Lamps — ** does all as lays 
in her powder.” 

“I doubt if I comprehend the aTangement.” 

“I doubt if anybody do, sir. n P_;lianienLary, sir. And, you see, a 

Parliamentary, or a Skirmishun ” 

“ Do you mean an Excuision ? ” 

“That’s it, sir. — A Parliamentary or a Skirmi&hun, she mostly doos go off* 
into a sidin’. But, when she can get a chance, she’s whistled out of it, and she’s 
whistled up into doin’ all as,” — ^Lamps again -woie the aii* of a highly sanguine man 
who hoped for the best, — “ all as lays in her power.” 

He then explained that porters on duty, being required to be in attendance on 
the Parliamentary matron in question, would doubtless turn up with the gas. In 
the meantime, if the gentleman ivould not %’ery much object to the smell of lamp- 

oil, and would accept the warmth of his little room The gentleman, being 

by this time very cold, instantly closed with the proposal. 

A greasy little cabin it was, suggestive, to the sense of smell, of a cabin in a 
Whaler. But theie was a bright fire burning in its rusty grate, and on the floor 
there stood a w^ooden stand of newdy trimmed and lighted lamps, ready for 
carriage service. They made a bright show, and their light, and the warmth, 
accounted for the popularity of the room, as borne witness to by many impressions 
of velveteen trousers on a form by the fire, and many rounded smears and 
smudges of stooping velveteen shoulders on the adjacent wall. Various untidy 
shelves accommodated a quantity of lamps and oil-cans, and also a fragrant collec- 
tion of wdiat looked like the pocket-han^terchiefs of the whole lamp family. 

As Baibox Brothers (so to call the traveller on the warranty of his luggage) 
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wav, who had turned gi ey too soon, like a neglected fire ; a man of pondering 
habit, brooding carriage of the head, and suppressed internal voice ; a man with 
many indications on him of hrvirc been much alone. 

He stood unnoticed on the pLiform. e;ccept by the rain and by the wind. 

Those two \’igi]ant assailants m ’ 'e a'n-h at him. ** Very well,’’ said he, yielding. 

It signifies nothing to me to what quarter I turn my face.” 

Thus, at IMugby Junction, at past three o’clock of a tempestuous morning, the 
traveller went vrhere the weather drove him. 

Kot but what he could make a stand when he was so minded, for, coining to the 
end of the roofed shelter (it is of considerable extent at Mugby Junction), and 
looking out upon the dark night, with a yet darker spirit--wing of 'stoim beating its 
wild way through it, he faced about, and held his own as ruggedly in the difficult 
direction as he had held it in the easier one. Thus, with a steady step, the 
traveller went up and down, up and down, up and down, seeking nothing and 
finding it, 

A place replete with shadowy shapes, this Mugby Junction in the black hours 
of the four-and-twenty. Mysterious goods trains, covered "wath palls and gliding 
on like vast weird funerals, conveying themselves guiltily away from the presence 
of the few lighted lamps, as if their freight had come to a secret and unlawful end. 
Half-miles of coal pursuing in a Detective manner, following when they lead, 
stopping when they stop, backing when they back. Red-hot embers showering 
oat upon the ground, down this dark avenue, and down the other, as if torturing 
fires were being raked clear ; r:iTcr.f y. shriek^ rnd gica’'.' and grinds invading 
the ear, as if the tortured were s:t d.c iio’gbt of tin ir "iiiruiiug. Iron-ban'ed cages 
fuU of cattle jangling by midway, the drooping beasts with horns entangled, eyes 
frozen with terror, and mouths too : at least they have long icicles (or what seena 
so) hanging from their lips. Unknown languages in the air, conspiring in red, 
green, and white characteis. An earthquake, accompanied with thunder and 
lightiring, going up expiess to London. Now, all quiet, all rusty, wind and rain 
in possession, lamps extinguished, Mugby Junction dead and indistinct, with its 
robe drawn over its head, lilce Caesar. 

Now, too, as the belated traveller plodded up and down, a shadowy train went 
by him in the gloom which was no other than the train of a life. From whatso- 
ever intangible deep cutting or dark tnnnel it emerged, here it came, unsummoned 
and unannounced, stealing upon him, and passing away into obscurity. Here 
mournfully went by a child who had never had a childhood or known a parent, 
inseparable from a youth with a bitter sense of his namelessness, coupled to a man 
the enforced business of whose best years had been distasteful and oppressive, 
linked to an ungrateful friend, dragging after him a woman once beloved. 
Attendant, with many a clank and wrench, were lumbering cares, dark medita- 
tions, huge dim disappointments, monotonous yeais, a long jamng line of the 
discords of a solitary and unhappy existence. 

‘t — Yours, sir ?” 

The traveller recalled his eyes from the waste into which they had been 
staring, and fell back a step or so under the abruptness, and perhaps tlie chance 
appropriateness, of the question. 

“Oh! My thoughts were not here for the moment. Yes. Yes. Those two 
portmanteaus are mine. Are you a Porter ? ” 

“ On Porter’s wages, sir. But I am Lamps,” 

The traveller looked a little confused. 

** 'Who did you say you are ? ” 

Lamps, sir,” showing an oily cloth in his hand, as further explanation. 

" Surely, surely. Is there any hotel or tavern here ? ” 
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** Not exactly here, sir. There IS a Refreshment Room here, but— — ” Xamps, 
•with a r-'ij;hty «erious look, gave his head a warning loll that plainly added — 

but :i*s a" b'.es-tcl circumstance for you that it’s not open.” 

“You couldn’t recommend it, I see, if it was available ? ” 

“ Ask your pardon, sir. If it was ? ” 

“ Open ? ” 

“It ain’t my place, as a paid servant of the company, to give my opinion on 
any of the company’s toepics,” — ^he pronounced it more like toothpicks, — “ beyond 
lamp-ile and cottons,” returned Lamps in a confidential tone ; “ but, speaking as 
a man, I ivouldn’t recommend my father (if he was to come to life again) to go 
and try how he’d be treated at the Refreshment Room. Not speaking as a man, 
no, I would 

The tiaveller nodded conviction. “I suppose I can put up in the town? 
Theie is a town here ? ” For the traveller (though a stay-at-home compared 
■with most travellers) had been, like many others, carried on the steam ■winds and 
the iron tides through that Junction before, without having ever, as one might say, 
gone ashore there. 

“Oh yes, there’s a town, sir] Anyways, there’s town enough to put up in. 
But,” following the glance of the other at his luggage, “ this is a very dead time 
of the night with us, sir. The deadest time, I might a’most call it our deadest 
and bunedest time.” 

“ No porters about ? ” 

“Well, sir, you see,” returned Lamps, confidential again, “they in general 
goes off with the gas. That’s how it is. And they seem to have overlooked you, 
through your walking to the fuiderend of the platform. But, in about twelve 
minutes or so, she may be up.” 

“ Who may be up ? ” 

“ The three forty-tw’o, sir. She goes off in a sidin’ till the Up X. passes, and 
then she ” — here an air of hopeful vagueness pervaded Lamps — “ does all as lays 
in her power.” 

“ I doubt if I comprehend the arrangement.” ^ 

“I doubt if anybody do, sir. She’s a Parliamentary, sii*. And, you see, a 
Parliamentary, or a Skirmishun ” 

“ Do 3"ou mean an Excui-sion ? ” 

“ That’s it, sir. — A Parliamentary or a Skirmishun, she mostly doos go off 
into a sidin’. But, when she can get a chance, she’s whistled out of it, and she’s 
whistled up into doin’ all as,” — ^Lamps again woie the air of a highly sanguine man 
who hoped for the best, — “ all as lays in her power.” 

He then explained that porters on duty, being required to be in attendance on 
the Parliamentary matron in question, would doubtless turn up with the gas. In 
the meantime, if the gentleman would not very much object to the smell of lamp- 

oil, and would accept the warmth of his litde room The gentleman, being 

by this time very cold, instantly closed -with the proposal. 

A greasy little cabin it was, suggestive, to the sense of smell, of a cabin in a 
Whaler. But there was a bright fire burning in its rusty grate, and on the floor 
there stood a wooden stand of ne'wly trimmed and lighted lamps, ready for 
carriage service. They made a bright show, and their light, and the warmth, 
accounted for the popularity of the room, as borne ■witness to by many impressions 
of velveteen trousers on a form by the fire, and many rounded smears and 
smudges of stooping velveteen shoulders on the adjacent wall. Various untidy 
shelves accommodated a quantity of lamps and oil-cans, and also a fragrant collec- 
tion of -what looked like the pocket-handkerchiefs of the whole lamp family. 

As Baibox Brothers (so to call the traveller on the warranty of his luggage) 
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took his ceat ujion the form, and warmed hi- hands at the fiie, he 

glanced adde at a little deal desk, much \ • d v..:': 'nk, which his elbow 

touched. Upon it were some scraps of coarse paper, and a superannuated steel pen 
in veiy reduced and gritty chcumstances. 

Fioni glancing at the sciaps of paper, he turned involuntarily to his host, and 
said, with some roughness : 

“ Why, you are never a poet, man ? ” 

Lamps had certainly not the conventional appearance of one, as he stood 
modestly lubbing his squab nose with a handkerchief so exceedingly oily, that he 
might have been in the act of mistaldng himself for one of his charges. He was a 
spare man of about the Barbox Brothers time of life, \vilh his features whimsically 
drawn upward as if they were attracted by the roots of his hair. He had a 
peculiarly shining transparent complexion, probably occasioned by constant 
application ; and his attractive hair, being cut short, and being grizzled, 
a-’ ^ straight up on end as if it in its turn were attracted by some inrisible 

magnet above it, the top of his head was not veiy unlike a lamp-wick. 

But, to be sure, it’s no business of mine,*’ said Barbox Brothers. “ That was 
an impertinent obseivation on mj’ part. Be w’hat you lilce.” 

Some people, sir,” lemarked Lamps in a tone of apology, “aie sometimes 
what they don’t like.” 

“ Nobody knows that better than I do,” sighed the other. I have been what 
I don’t like, all my life.” 

“ \Vlien I first took, sir,” resumed Lamps, to composing little Comic- Songs- 
like ” 

Barbox Brothers eyed him %vith great disfavour. 

** — ^To composing little Comic- Songs-like — and what was moie hard — to sing- 
ing 'em aftci wards,” said Lamps, “ it went against the grain at that time, it did 
indeed.” 

Sometliing that was not all oil here shining in Lamp’s eye, Barbox Brothers 
withdrew his own a little disconcerted, looked at the fire, and put a foot on the 
top bar. Why did you do it, then ? ” he asked after a short pause ; abiuptly 
enough, but in a softer tone. If you didn’t want to do it, why did you do it .? 
Where did you sing them ? Public-house ” 

To which Mr, Lamps returned the curious reply : Bedside.” 

At this moment, while the tiaveller looked at him for elucidation, Mugby Junc- 
tion staited suddenly, trembled violently, and opened its gas eyes. “ She’s got 
up ! ” Lamps announced, excited. WTiat laj’s in her power is sometimes more, 
and sometimes less ; but it’s laid in her power to get up to-night, by George ! ” 

The legend “ Barbox Brotliers,” m large white letters on two black surfaces, 
was very soon aftei wards trundling on a trnck through a silent street, and, when 
the owner of the legend had shivered on the pavement half an hour, what lime the 
porter’s knocks at the Inn Door knocked up the whole town first, and the Inn last, 
he gioped his way into the close air of a shut-up house, and so groped betw’^ecn the 
sheets of a shut-up bed that seemed to have been expressly refiigerated for him 
when last made. 


II. 

‘‘You remember me, Young Jackson ? ” 

“'What do I remember if not you? You are my first remembiance. It was 
yon who told me that was my name. It was you who told me that on every,' 
twentieth of December my life had a penitential anniversary in it called a biithday^, 
I suppose the last communication was truer than the first I ” 
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The Firm oj- Barhox Brothers, 

What am I like. Young Jackson ?” 

You are like a blight all through the year to me. You hard-lined, thin-lipped, 
repressive, changeless woman with a wax mask on. You are like the Devil to 
me; most of all when you teach me religious things, for you make me abhor 
them.*’ 

“You remember me, IMi. Young Jackson?” In another voice from another 
quarter. 

“ Most gratefully, sir. You were the ray of hope and prospering ambition in 
my life. When I attended your course, I believed that I should come to be a 
great healer, and I felt almost happy— even though I was still the one boarder in 
the house with that horrible mask, and ate and drank in silence and constraint 
with the mask before me, eveiy day. As I had done eveiy, eveiy, every day, 
through my school-time and from my earliest recollection.” 

“ What am I like, Mr. Young Jackson ? ” 

“ You are like a Supenor Being to me. You are like Nature beginning to 
reveal herself to me. I hear you again, as one of the hushed croAvd of young men 
kindling under the power of j our presence and knowledge, and you bring into my 
eyes the only exultant tears that ever stood in them.” 

“You lemember Me, Mr. Young Jackson?” In a grating voice from quite 
another quarter. 

“Too well. You made your ghostly appearance in my life one day, and 
announced that its course was to be suddenly and wholly changed. You showed 
me which was my wearisome seat in the Gialley of Baibox Brothers. (When they 
were, if they ever weie, is unknown to me; there was nothing of them but the 
name when I bent to the oar.) You told me what I was to do, and what to be 
paid ; you told me afterwards, at intervals of years, when I was to sign for the 
Firm, when I became a partner, when I became tlie Firm. I know no moie of it, 
or of myself.” 

“ What am I like, Mr. Young Jackson ? ” 

“ You are like my father, I sometimes think. You are hard enough and cold 
enough so to have brought up an acknowledged son. I see your scanty figure, 
your close brown suit, and your tight brown wig^ ; but you, too, wear a wax mask 
to your death. You never by a chance remove it — it never by a chance falls off — 
and I linow no more of you,” 

Throughout this dialogue, the traveller spoke to himself at his window in the 
morning, as he had spoken to himself at the Junction overnight. And as he had 
then looked in the darkness, a man who had turned grey too soon, like a neglected 
fire ; so he now looked in the sun-light, an ashier grey, hke a fire which the 
brightness of the sun put out. 

The firm of Barbox Brothers had been some offshoot or iriegular branch of the 
Public Notaiy and bill-broking tree. It had gained for itself a griping reputa- 
tion before the days of Young Jackson, and the reputation had stuck to it and to 
him. As he had imperceptibly come into possession of the dim den up in the 
comer of a court on Dombaid Street, on whose grimy windows the inscription 
Barbox Brothers had for many long years daily interposed itself between him and 
the sky, so he had insensibly found himself a peisonage held in chionic distrust, 
whom it was essential to screw tight to eveiy transaction in which he engaged, 
whose word was never to be taken without his attested bond, whom all dealers 
with openly set up guards and wards against. This character had come upon him 
through no act of his own. It was as if the original Barbox had sL:c.ched himself 
down upon the office floor, and had thither caused to be conveyed Young Jack- 
son in his sleep, and had there effected a metempsychosis and exchange of persons 
with him. The discovery— raided in its turn by the deceit of the only woman he 
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had ever loved, and the deceit of the only friend he had ever made : who eloped 
from him to be married together— the discovery, so followed up, completed what 
his earliest rearing had begun. He shrank, abashed, within the form of Barbox, 
and lifted up his head and heart no more. 

But he did at last effect one great release in his condition. He broke the oai he 
had plied so long, and he scuttled and sank the galley. He prevented the gradual 
retirement of an old conventional business from him, by taking the initiative and 
retiring from it. With enough to live on (though, after all, with not too much), 
he obliterated the firm of Barbox Brothers from tlie pages of the Post-Office 
Directory and the face of the eaith, leaving nothing of it but its name on two 
portmanteaus. 

“ For one must have some name in going about, for people to pick up,” he 
explained to Mugby High Street, through the Inn window, “ and that name at 
least was real once. Whereas, Young Jackson ! — Not to mention its being a sadly 
satirical misnomer for Old Jackson.” 

He took up his hat and walked out, just in time to see, passing along on the 
opposite side of the way, a velveteen man, carrying his day’s dinner in a small 
bundle that might have been larger without suspicion of gluttony, and pelting 
away towards the Junction at a great pace. 

“ There’s Lamps I ” said Barbox Brotlieis. ‘‘ And by-the-bye ” 

Ridiculous, surely, that a man so serious, so self-contained, and not yet three 
days emancipated from a routine of drudgery, should stand rubbing his chin in the 
street, in a brown study about Comic Songs. 

Bedside ? ” said Barbox Brothers testily. Sings them at the bedside ? Why 
at the bedside, unless he goes to bed drunk ? Does, I shouldnH wonder. But it’s 
no business of mine. Let me see. Mugby Junction, Mugby Junction. Where 
shall I go next ? As it came into head last night when I woke from an uneasy 
sleep in the carnage and found myself here, I can go an 3 rvvhere from here. Where 
shall I go ? I’ll go and look at the Junction by daylight. Theie’s no hurry, and 
I may like the look of one Line better than another.” 

But there were so many Lines. Gazing down upon them from a bridge at the 
Junction, it "was as if the concentrating Companies formed a great Industiial 
Exhibition of the worlds of extraordinaiy ground spiders that spun iron. And 
then so many of the Lines w^’ent such wonderful ways, so crossing and curving 
among one another, that the eye lost them. And then some of them appeared to 
start with the fixed intention of going five hundred miles, and all of a sudden gave 
it up at an insignificant barrier, or turned off into a workshop. And then others, 
like intoxicated men, went a little way very straight, and surprisingly slued round 
and came back again. And then others were so <3iock-full of trucks of coal, otheis 
were so blocked with trades of casks, otheis were so gorged with trucks of ballast, 
others were so set apart for wheeled objects like immense iron cotton-reels ; while 
others were so bright and clear, and others w^ere so delivered over to rust and 
ashes and idle wheelbarrows out of work, with their legs in the air (looking much 
like their masters on strike), that there was no beginning, middle, or end to the 
bewilderment. 

^ Barbox Brothers stood puzzled on the bridge, passing his right hand across the 
lines on his forehead, which multiplied while he looked down, as if the railway 
Lines were getting themselves photographed on that sensitive plate. Then was 
heard a distant ringing of bells and blowing of whistles. Then, puppet-looldng 
heads of men popped out of boxes in perspective, and popped in again. Then, 
prodigious wooden razors, set up on end, began shaving the atmosphere. Then, 
several locomotive engines in several directions began to scream and be agitated. 
Then, along one avenue a train came in. Then, along another two trains appeared 
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that didn^t come in, but stopped without. Then, bits of trains broke off. Then, 
a struggling horse became involved with them. Then, the locomotives shaied the 
bits of trains, and ran away with the whole. 

“ I have not made my next move much clearer by this. No burry. No need 
to make up my mind to-day, or to-morrow, nor yet the day after. 1*11 take a walk.’* 

It fell out somehow (perhaps he meant it should) that the walk tended to the 
platform at which he had alighted, and to Tamps’s room. But Lamps was not 
in his room. A pair of velveteen shoulders were adapting themselves to one of 
the impressions on the wall byLaraps’s fii e-place, but otherwise the room was 
void. In passing back to get out of the station again, he learnt the cause of this 
vacancy, by catching sight of Lamps on the opposite line of railway, skipping 
along the top of a train, from carnage to carriage, and catching lighted namesakes 
thrown up to him by a coadjutor. 

“ He is busy. He has not much time for composing or singing Comic Songs 
this morning, I take it.” 

The direction he pursued now was into the country, keeping very near to the 
side of one great Line of rail-way, and wdthin easy view of otheis. I have half 
a mind,” he said, glancing around, “ to settle the question from this point, by 
saying, ‘ I’ll take tliis set of rails, or that, or t’other, and stick to it.’ They separate 
themselves from the confusion, out here, and go their ways.” 

Ascending a gentle hill of some extent, he came to a few cottages. There, 
looking about him as a very reserved man might who had never looked about him 
in his life before, he saw some six or eight young children come merrily trooping 
and whooping from one of the cottages, and disperse. But not until they had all 
turned at the little garden- gate, and kissed their hands to a face at the upper 
window’ : a low window enough, although tlie upper, for the cottage had but a 
stoiy of one room above the ground. 

Now’, that the children should do this was nothing ; but tliat they should do 
this to a face lying on the sill of the open window, turned towards them in a 
horizontal position, and apparently only a face, was something noticeable. He 
looked up at the window again. Could only see a very fragile, though a very 
bright face, lying on one cheek on the window-sill. The delicate smiling face of 
a ^rl or woman. Fiamed in long bright brown hair, round which was tied a light 
blue band or fillet, passing under the chin. 

He walked on, turned back, passed the window again, shyly glanced up again. 
No change. He struck off by a winding branch-road at the top of the hill — which 
he must otherwise have descended — kept the cottages in view, w^oiked his way 
round at a distance so as to come out once more into the main ioad,and be obliged 
to pass the cottages again. The face still lay on the window-sill, but not so much 
inclined towards him. And now there were a pair of delicate hands too. They 
had the action of performing on some musical instrument, and yet it produced no 
sound that reached his ears. 

‘<Mugby Junction must be the maddest place in England,” said Baibox 
Brothers, pursuing his way down the hill. “ The first thing I find here is a 
Railway Porter who composes comic songs to sing at his bedside. The second 
thing I find here is a face, and a pair of hands playing a musical instrument that 
tfo^zVplay!” 

The day was a fine bright day in the early beginning of November, the air was 
clear and inspiriting, and the landscape was rich in beautiful colours. The prevail- 
ing colours in the couit off Lombard Street, London city, had been few and sombre. 
Sometimes, when the weather elsewheie was very bright indeed, the dwellers in 
tho^e tents enjoyed a pepper-and-salt-coloured day or two, but their atmosphere’s 
usual wear was slate or snuff coloured- 
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He relished his walk so well that he repeated it next day. He was a little 
earlier at the cottage than on tlie day before, and he could hear the children up- 
stairs singing to a legular measure, and clapping out the time with their hands. 

“ Still, there is no sound of any in.:=ical in-Liumcnt,” he said, listening at the 
corner, “ and yet I saw the performing hands again as I came by. What are the 
children singing ? Whv, good Lord, they can never be singing the multiplication 
table.?” 

They were, though, and with infinite enjoyment. The mysterious face had a 
voice attached to it, which occasionally led or set the children right. Its musical 
cheerfulness was delightful. The measure at length stopped, and was succeeded 
by a murmuring of young voices, and then by a short song which he made out to 
be about the current month of the year, and about what work it 3nelded to the 
labourers in the fields and farmyards. Then there was a stir of little feet, and the 
children came trooping and whooping out, as on the previous day. And again, 
as on the previous day, they all turned at the garden-gate, and kissed their hands 
— evidently to the face on the window'-sill, though Barbox Brothers from Ms retired 
post of disadvantage at the comer could not see it. 

But, as the children dispersed, he cut off one small straggler — a brown faced boy 
with flaxen hair — and said to him : 

“ Come here, little one. Tell me, whose house is that ? ” 

The child, with one swarthy arm held up across hia eyes, half in shyness, and 
half ready for defence, said from behind the inside of his elbow : 

** Phoebe’s.” 

“And who,” said Barbox Brothers, quite as much embarrassed by his part in 
the dialogue as the child could possibly be by his, “ is Phoebe .? ” 

To which the child made answer : “Why, Phoebe, of course.” 

The small but sharp observer bad eyed his questioner closely, and had taken his 
moral measure. He lowered his guard, and rather assumed a tone with him : as 
having discovered him to be an unaccustomed person in the ait of polite conversa- 
tion. 

“ Phoebe,” said the child, ** can’t be anybobby else but Phoebe. Can she .? ” 
“Ho, I suppose not.” 

“ Well,” returned the child, “ then 'why did you ask me ” 

Deeming it prudent to shift his ground, Barbox Bi others took up a new 
position. 

“ What do you do there ? Up there in that room wheie the open -window is. 
What do you do there ? ” 

“ Cool,” said the child. 

“Eh.?”‘ 

“ Co-o-ol,” the child repeated in a louder voice, lengthening out the word with 
a fixed look and great emphasis, as much as to say: “What’s the use of your 
having grown up, if you’re such a donkey as not to understand me .? ” 

“ Ah ! School, school,” said Barbox Bi'others. “Yes, yes, yes. And Phoebe 
teaches you .? ” 

The child nodded. 

“ Good boy.” 

“ Tound it out, have you ? ” said the child. 

“ Yes, I have found it out. What would you do with twopence, if I gave it 
you?” 

“Pend it.” 

The knock-down promptitude of this reply leaving him not a leg to stand upon, 
Barbox Brothers pioduced the twopence with great lameness, and withdrew in a 
St ite of humiliation. 
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But, seeing the face on the %\*indow-sill as he passed the cottage, he achnowledged 
its presence there with a gesture, which was not a nod, not a bow, not a lemoval of 
his hat from his head, but was a diffident compromise between or struggle with all 
three. The eyes in the face seemed amused, or cheeied, or both, and the lips 
modestly said : ** Good day to you, sir.” 

“ I find I mu-t stick for a time to ^fugby Junction,” said Bai box Brothers with 
much gravit)’, after once moie stopping on his return load to look at the Lines 
where they went their several ways so quicth*. “I can't make up my mind yet 
which iron road to take. In fact, I must get a little accustomed to the Junction 
before I can decide.” 

So, he announced at the Inn that he was going to stay on for the present,” and 
improved his acquaintance with the Junction that night, and again next morning, 
and again next night and morning : going down to the station, mingling with the 
people there, looking about him dowm all the avenues of railway, and beginning to 
take an interest in the incomings and outgoings of the trains. At fiist, he often 
put his head into Lamp’s little room, but he never found Lamps there. A pair or 
t'wo of velveteen shoulders he usually found there, stooping over the fire, some- 
times in connection with a clasped knife and a piece of bread and meat ; but the 
answ^er to his inquiiy, ** Where’s Lamps ?” was, either that he was t’other side 
the line,” or, that it was his off-time, or (in the latter case) his own peisonal 
introduction to another Lamps wdio ivas not his lamps. However, he was not so 
desperately set upon seeing Lamps now, but he bore the disappointment. Nor did 
he so wholly devote himself to his severe application to the study of jMugby Junc- 
tion as to neglect exercise. On the contrar}^ he took a walk ever}*- da}', and alw ays 
the same walk. But the weather turned cold and wet again, and the window was 
never open. 


III. 

At length, after a lapse of some days, there came another stieak of fine bright 
hardy autumn weather. It was a Saturday. The window was open, and the 
children were gone. Not sui prising, this, for he had patiently watched and waited 
at the comer until they vi^ere gone. 

‘‘ Good day,” he said to the face ; absolutely getting his hat clear off bis head 
this time. 

Good day to you, sir.” 

“lam glad you have a fine sky again to look at.” 

“Thank you, sir. It is kind of you.” 

“You are an invalid, I fear? ” 

“No, sir. I have very good health.” 

But are you not always lying do^vn ? ” 

“ Oh yes, I am always lying down, because I cannot sit up 1 But I am not an 
invalid.” 

The laugliing eyes seemed highly to enjoy his great mistake. 

“ Would you mind takingthe trouble to come in, sir } There is a beautiful view 
from this window. And you wmuld see that I am not at all ill — being so good as 
to care.” 

It was said to help him, as he stood iiTcsolute, but evidently desiring to enter, 
with his diffident hand on the latch of the garden -gate. It did help him, and he 
went in. 

The room up-stairs was a very clean •white room with a low roof. Its only 
inmate lay on a couch that bi ought her face to a level with the -window. The couch 
was white too ; and her simple dress or wrapper being light blue, like the band 
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around her hair, she bad an ethereal look, and a fanciful appearance of lying among 
clouds. He felt that she instinctively perceived him to be by habit a downcast 
taciturn man; it was another help to him to have established that understanding 
so easilv, and got it over. 

There was an awkward constraint upon liim, nevertheless, as he touched her 
hand, and took a chair at the side of her couch. 

see now,” he began, not at all fluently, “how you occupy your hand. 
Only seeing you from the path outside, I tliought you weie playing upon some- 
thing.” 

She was engaged in very nimbly and dexterously making lace. A lace-pillow 
lay upon her breast ; and the quick movements and changes of hei hands upon it, 
as she worked, had given them the action he had misinterpreted. 

“ That is curious,” she answered with a bright smile. “ For I often fancy, my- 
self, that I play tunes while I am at work.” 

“ Have you any musical knowledge } ” 

She shook her head. 

“I think I could pick out tunes, if I had any instrument, which could be made 
as handy to me as my lace-pillow. But I dare say I deceive mj'self. At all events, 
I shall never know.” 

“You have a musical voice. Excuse me ; I have heard you sing.” 

“ With the chfldren ? ” she answered, slightly colouring. “ Oh yes. I sing 
with the dear childien, if it can be called singing.” 

Baibox Brothers glanced at the two small forms in the room, and hazarded the 
speculation that she was fond of children, and that she was learned in new systems 
of teaching them ? 

“ Very fond of them,” she said, shaking her head again ; “ but I know nothing 
of teaching, beyond the interest I have 111 it, and the pleasure it gives me when 
they learn. Perhaps your overhearing myhttle scholars sing some of their lessons 
has" led you so far astray as to thinlc me a grand teacher ? Ah ! I thought so ! 
No, I have only read and been told about that system. It seemed so pretty and 
pleasant, and to treat them so like the merry Robins they are, that I took up with 
it in my little way. You don’t need to be told what a very Jittle way mine is, sir,” 
she added wdth a glance at the small forms and round the room. 

All this time her hands were busy at her lace-pillow. As they still continued so, 
and as theie was a kind of substitute for conversation in the click and play of its 
pegs, Barbox Brothers took lire opportunity of obseiving her. He guessed her to 
be thiity. The charm of her transparent face and laige bright brown eyes was, 
not that they were passively resigned, but that they w’^ere actively and thoroughly 
cheerful. Even her busy hands, which of their own thinness ^one might have 
besought compassion, plied their task with a gay courage that made mere compas- 
sion an unjustifiable assumption of superiority, and an impertinence. 

He saw her eyes in the act of rising towards his, and he directed his towards 
the prospect, saying : “ Beautiful, indeed ! ” 

“ Most beautiful, sir. I have sometimes had a fancy that I would like to sit up. 
for once, only to try how it looks to an erect head. But what a foolish fancy that 
would be to encourage ! It cannot look moie lovely to any one than it does 
to me.” 

Her eyes were turned to it, as she spoke, with most delighted admiration and 
enjoyment. There was not a trace in it of any sense of deprivation. 

“ And those threads of railway, with their puffs of smoke and steam changing 
places so fast, make it so lively for me,” she went on. I think of the number of 
people who can go where they^ wish, on their business, or their pleasure ; I 
remember that the puffs make signs to me that they are actually going while I 
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look; and that enlivens the prospect with abundance of company, if I want 
company. There is the great Junction, too. I don*t see it under the foot of the 
hill, but I can veiy often hear it, and I alwaj's know it is there. It seems to join 
me, in a way, to I don’t know how many places and things that / shall never see.'* 

With an abashed kind of idea that it might have already joined himself to 
something he had never seen, he said constrainedly : ** Just so.” 

‘‘And so you see, sir,” pursued Phoebe, “ I am not the invalid you thought 
me, and I am very well off indeed.” 

“You have a happy disposition,” said Barbox Bi others : perhaps with a slight 
excusatory touch for his own disposition. 

“Ah! But you should know my father,” she replied. “His is the happy 
disposition ! — ^Don’t mind, sir 1 ” For his leserve took the alarm at a step upon 
the stairs, and he distrusted that he would be set down for a troublesome intruder. 
“ This is my father coming.” 

The door opened, and the father paused tliere. 

“ Why, Lamps 1 ” exclaimed Barbox Brothers, starting from his chair. “How 
do you DO, Lamps ? ” 

To which Lamps responded: ‘‘The gentleman for Nowhere! How do you 
DO, sir ” 

And they shook hands, to the greatest admiration and surprise of Lamp’s 
daughter. 

“I have looked you up half-a-dozen times since that night,” said Barbox 
Brothers, “ but have never found you.” 

“ So Pve heerd on, sir, so I’ve heerd on,” returned Lamps. “It’s 3*our being 
noticed so often down at the Junction, without taking any train, that has begun to 
get you the name among us of the gentleman for Nowhere. No offence in my 
having called you by it when took by surpiise, I hope, sir } ” 

“ None at aU. It’s as good a name for me as any other you could call me by. 
But may 1 ask you a question in the coiner here ? ” 

Lamps suffered himself to be led aside from his daughter’s couch by one of the 
buttons of his velveteen jacket. 

“ Is this the bedside where you sing your songs ?” 

Lamps nodded. 

The gentleman for Nowhere clapped him on the shoulder, and they faced about 
again. 

“ Upon my woid, my dear,” said Lamps then to his daughter, looking fiom her 
to her visitor, “ it is "such an amaze to me, to find you brought acquainted 
with this gentleman, that I must (if this gentleman will excuse me) take a 
rounder.” 

Mr. Lamps demonstrated in action what this meant, by pulling out his oily 
handkerchief rolled up in the form of a ball, and giving himself an elaborate 
smear, from behind the right ear, up the cheek, across the forehead, and down 
tiie other cheek to behind his left ear. After this operation he shone exceedingly. 

“It’s according to my custom when particular warmed up by any agitation, sir,” 
he offered by way of apology. “And really^, I am throwed into that state of 
amaze by finding you brought acquainted with Phcebe, that I — that I think I will, 
if you’ll 'excuse me, take another rounder.” Which he did, seeming to be greatly 
restored by it. 

They vere now both standing by the side of her couch, and she was working at 
her lace-pillow. “ Your daughter tells me,” said Barbox Brothers, still in a half- 
reluctant shamefaced w-iy, “ that she never sits up.” 

“ No, sir, nor never has done. You see, her mother (who died when she was 
a year and two months old} was subject to very bad fits, and as she had never 
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mentioned to me tliat she Tc’jj Hiibject to fits, they conldn^t he g^iarded against. 
Consequenth', she dropped the baby when took, and this happened.’^ 

It was ven,- \\Tong of her,'* said Earbox Brothers with a laiitted brow, to 
marry yen, making a secret of her infiimity.” 

*‘^Veil, sir I ” pleaded Lamps in behalf of the long- deceased. ''You see, 
Pheebe and me, we have talked that over too. And Loid bless us ! Such a 
number on us has our infirmities, W’hat with fits, and what with misfits, of one 
sort and another, that if we confessed to ’em all before we got married, most of 
us might never get married.” 

jNIight not that be for the better ? ’* 

" Yot in this case, sir,” said Phoebe, giving her hand to her father. 

“No, not in this case, sir,” said her father, patting it between his own. 

“You correct me,” returned Barbox Brothers with a blush ; “ and I must look 
so lil^e a Brute, that at all events it would be superfluous in me to confess to that 
infirmity. I wish you would tell me a little more about yourselves. I hardly 
know how to ask it of you, for I am conscious that I have a bad stilf manner, a 
dull discouraging way with me, but I wish you would.” 

“ Y-lth all our heaits, sir,” letuined Lamps gaily for both. “ And fiist of all, 
that you may loiow my name ” 

“ Stay I ” interposed the visitoi with a slight flush. “ What signifies your name ? 
Lamps is name enough for me. I like it. It is bright and expressive. What do 
I want more ? ” 

“ Why, to be sure, sir,” returned Lamps, “I have in geneial no other name 
down at the Junction ; but I tliought, on account of your being here as a first-class 
single, in a private character, that you might 

The visitor waved the thought away with his hand, and Lamps acknowledged 
the mark of confidence by taldng another rounder. 

“ You are hard-worked, I take for granted ? ” said Barbox Brothers, when the 
subject of the rounder came out of it much dirtier then he went into it. 

Lamps was beginning, “Not paiticulai so” — when his daughter took him up. 

“ Oh yes, sir, he is very hard-worked. Fourteen, fifteen, eighteen hours a day. 
Sometimes twenty-four hours at a time.” 

“ And you,” said Barbox Brothers, “what with your school, Phoebe, and what 
with your lace-making ” 

“ my school is a pleasure to me,” she interrupted, opening her brown eyes 
wider, as if surprised to find him so obtuse. “ I began it when I was but a child, 
because it brought me and other children into company, don’t yon see ? T^a^was 
not work. I cany it on still, because it keeps children about me. That is not 
work. I do it as love, not as ^vork. Then my lace-pillow ,* ” her busy hands had 
stopped, as if her argument required all her cheerful earnestness, but now went on 
again at the name ; “it goes with my thoughts when I think, and it goes with my 
tunes when I hum any, and thaf^y not work. Why, you yourself thought it was 
music, you know, sir. And so it is to me.” 

“ Everything is ! ” cried Lamps ladiantly. “ Everything is music to her, sh.” 

“ iMy father is, at any rate,” said Phoebe, exultingly pointing her thin fore- 
finger at him, “There is more music in my father than there is in a brass 
band.” 

“ I say ! My dear ! It’s very filly illiaUy done, you know ; but you are flattering 
your father,” he protested, sparkling. 

^ “No, I am not, sir, I assure you. No, I am not. If you could hear my father 
sbig, you would know I am not. But you never will hear him sing, because he 
never sings to any one but me. However tired he is, lie always sings to me when 
he comes home. When I lay here long ago, quite a poor little broken doll, he 
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used to sing to me. More than that, he used to make songs, bringing in whatever 
little jokes we had between us. More than that, he often does so to this day. 
Oh ! I’ll tell of you, father, as the gentleman has asked about you. He is a 
poet, sir,” 

“ I shouldn’t wish the gentleman, my dear,” observed Lamps, for the moment 
turning grave, “to carry away that opinion of your fathei’, because it might look 
as if I was given to asking "the stais in a molloncolly manner what they was 
up to. Which I wouldn’t at once waste the time, and take the liberty, my dear.” 

“My father,” lesumed Phoebe, amending her text, “is always on the bright 
side, and the good side. You told me, just now, I had a happy disposition. How 
can I help it ? ” 

“ Well ; but, my dear,” returned Lamps aigumentatively, “how can / help it ? 
Put it to yourself sir. Look at her. Always as you see her now. Always work- 
ing — and after all, sir, for but a very few shillings a week — always contented, 
always lively, always interested in others, of all sorts. I said, this moment, she 
was always as you see her new. So she is, with a difference that comes to much 
the same. For, when it is my Sunday off and the morning bells have done ring- 
ing, I hear the prayeis and thanks read in the touclungest way, and I have the 
hymns snng to me — ^so soft, sir, that you couldn’t hear ’em out of tliis 1 oom — in 
notes that seem to me, I am sure, to come from Heaven and go back to it.” 

It might have been merely through the association of these words with their 
sacredly quiet time, or it might have been through the larger association of the 
words with the Redeemer’s presence beside the bedridden ; but here her dexterous 
fingers came to a stop on the lace-pillow, and clasped themselves around his neck 
as he bent dowm. There was gi'eat natural sensibilit}' in both father and daughtei, 
the visitor could easily see ; but each made it, for the other’s sake, retiring, not 
demonstrative ; and perfect cheei fulness, intuitive or acquired, was either the first 
or second natuie of both. In a very few moments Lamps was taking another 
rounder with his comical features beaming, while Phoebe’s laughing eyes (just a 
glistening speck or so upon their lashes) were again directed by turns to him, and 
to her woik, and to Barbox Brothers. 

“ When my father, sir,” she said brightly, “ tells you about my being interested 
in other people, even though they know nothing about me — which, by-the-bye, I 
told you myself— you ought to know how that comes about. That’s my father’s 
doing.” 

“ Ho, it isn’t ! ” he protested. 

“ Don’t you believe him, sir; yes, it is. He tells me of everything he sees down 
at his work. You would be surprised what a quantity he gets together for roe 
every day. He looks into the carriages, and tells me how the ladies are dressed 
— so that I know all the fashions ! He looks into the carriages, and tells me what 
pairs of lovers he sees, and what new-married couples on their wedding trip — so 
that I know all about that ! He collects chance newspapers and books — so that 
I have plenty to read ! He tells me about the sick people who are travelling to 
try to get better — so that 1 know all about them ! In short, as I began by saying, 
he tells me everything he sees and makes out down at his woik, and you can’t think 
what a quantity he does see and make out.” 

“As to collecting newspapers and books, my dear,” said Lamps, “ it’s clear 1 
can have no ment in that, because they’re not my perquisites. You see, sir, it’s 
this way: A Guard, he’ll say to me, * Hallo, here you aie, Lamps. I’ve saved 
this paper for your daughter. How is she a-going on ? ’ A Head-Pox ter, he’ll 
say to me, ‘ Here ! Catch hold, Lamps. Here’s a couple of wollumes for your 
daughter. Is she pretty much where she weie ? ’ Amd that’s what makes it 
double welcome, you see. If she had a thousand pound in a box, they wouldn’t 
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trouble themselves about her ; bat being what she is — that is, you understand,” 
Lamps added, somewhat huniedh^ “ not having a thousand pound in a box — ^they 
tahe thought for her. And as concerning the young pairs, married and unmarried, 
it’s only natural I should bring home what little I can about them^ seeing that there’s 
not a Couple of either sort in the neighbourhood that don’t come of their own accoid 
to confide in Phoebe.” 

She raised her eyes triumphantly to Barbox Brothers as she said : 

“ Indeed, sir, that is true. If I could have got up and gone to church, I don’t 
know how often I should have been a bridesmaid. But, if I could have done that, 
some girls in love might have been jealous of me, and, as it is, no girl is jealous 
of me. And my pillow would not have been half as ready to put the piece of cake 
under, as I always find it,” she added, turning her face on it with a light sigh, and 
a smile at her father. 

The arrival of a little girl, the biggest of the scholars, now led to an under- 
standing on the part of Barbox Brothers, that she was tlie domestic of the cottage, 
and had come to take active measures in it, attended by a pail that might have 
extinguished her, and a broom three times her height. He therefore rose to take 
his leave, and took it ; saying that, if Phoebe had no objection, he would come 
again. 

He had muttered that he would come “ in the course of his walks.” The course 
of his walks must have been higlily favourable to liis return, for he returned after 
an interval of a single day, 

“ You thought you would never see me any more, I suppose V'* he said to Phoebe 
as he touched her hand, and sat down by her couch. 

‘‘■VVhy should I think so ? ” was her surprised rejoinder, 

“ I took it for granted you would mistrust me.” 

“ For granted, sir ? Have you been so much mistrusted ? ” 

“ I think I am justified in answering yes. But I may have mistrusted, too, on 
my part. No matter just now. were speaking of the Junction last time. I 
have passed hours there since the day before yesterday,” 

“ Are you now the gentleman for Somewhere } ” she asked with a smile. 
Certainly for Somewhere ; bat I don’t yet know Where, You would never 
guess what I am travelling from. Shall I tell you I am tiavelliug from my 
birthday.” 

Her hands stopped in her work, and she looked at him with incredulous asto- 
nishment. 

“ Yes,” said Barbox Brothers, not quite easy in Ms chair, *^from my birthday. 
I am, to myself, an unintelligible book with the earlier chapters all tom out, and 
thrown away. My childhood had no grace of childhood, my youth had no chaim 
of youth, and what can he expected from such a lost beginning ” His eyes 
meeting hers as they were addressed intently to him, something seemed to stit 
within Ms breast, whispering : “Was tMs bed a place for the graces of childhood 
and the charms of youth to take to kindly ? Oh, shame, shame ! ” 

It is a disease with me,” said Barbox Brotheis, checking himself, and making 
as though he had a difficulty in swallowing something, “ to go wrong about that. 
I don’t know how I came to speak of that. I hope it is because of an old mis- 
placed confidence in one of your sex involving an old bitter treachery. I don’t 
know. I am all wrong together,” 

Her liands quietly and slowly resumed their woik. Glancing at her, he saw 
that her eyes were thoughtfully following them. 

“ I am travelling from my birthday,” he resumed, “ because it has always been 
a dreary day to me. My first free birthday coming round some five or six weeks 
hence, I am travelling to put its predecessors far behind me, and to try to crush 
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the day — or, at all events, put it out of my sight — by heaping new objects 
on it.” 

As he paused, she looked at him ; but only shook her head as being quite at a 
loss. 

** This is unintelligible to your happy disposition,” he pursued, abiding by his 
former phrase as if there were some lingering virtue of self-defence in it. “I 
knew it would be, and am glad it is. However, on this travel of mine (in which 
I mean to pass the rest of my days, having abandoned all thought of a fixed home), 
I stopped, as you have heard from your father, at the Junction lieic. The extent 
of its ramifications quite confused me as to whither I should go, fro7n here. I 
have not yet settled, being still perplexed among so many roads. What do you 
think I mean to do t How many of the branching roads can you see from your 
window ? ” 

Looking out, full of interest, she answered, “ Seven.” 

“ Seven,” said Barbox Brothers, watching her with a grave smile. “ Well ! I 
propose to myself at once to 1 educe the gross number to those very seven, and 
gradually to fine them down to one — the most promising for me — and to take 
that.” 

“But how will you know, sir, which is the most promising ? ” she asked, with 
her brightened eyes roving over the view. 

“ Ah ! ” said Barbox Brothers with another grave smile, and considerably 
improving in his ease of speech. “To be sure. In tliis way. Where your 
father can pick up so much eve^ day for a good purpose, I may once and 
again pick up a little for an indifferent puipose. The gentleman loi Nowhere 
must become still better known at the Junction. He shall continue to explore it, 
until he attaches something that he has seen, heard, or found out, at the head of 
each of the seven roads, to the road itself. And so his choice of a road shall be 
determined by his choice among his discoveries.” 

Her hands still busy, she agam glanced at the prospect, as if it comprehended 
something that had not been in it before, and laughed as if it yielded her new 
pleasure. 

“ But I must not forget,” said Barbox Brothers, “ (having got so far) to ask a 
favour. I want your help in this expedient of mine. I want to bring you what 
I pick up at the heads of the seven roads that you lie here looking out at, and to 
compare notes with you about it. May I "i They say two heads are better than 
one. I should say myaelf that probably depends upon the heads concerned. But 
I am quite sure, though we are so newly acquainted, that your head and 
your father’s have found out better things, Phoebe, than ever mine of itself 
discovered.” 

She gave him her sympathetic right hand, in perfect rapture with his proposal, 
and eageily and gratefully thanked him. 

“ That’s well 1 ” said Baibox Brothers. “ Again I must not forget (having got 
so far) to ask a favour. Will you shut your eyes ? ” 

Laughing playfully at the strange nature of the request, she did so. 

“Keep them shut,” said Barbox Brothers, going softly to the door, and coming 
back. “You are on your honour, mind, not to open your eyes until I tell you that 
you may ? ” 

“ Yes ! On my honour.” 

“ Good. May I take your lace-pillow from you for a minute ? ” 

Still laughing and wondering, she removed her hands from it, and he put it 
aside. 

“ Tell me. Did you see the puffs of smoke and steam made by the morning 
fast-train yesterday on road number seven from here ? ” 
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« Behind the elm-tiees and the sphe ?” 

« That’s the road,” said Barbox Brothers, directing his eyes towards it. 

** Yes. I watched them melt away.” 

“ Anything unusual in what they expressed ? ” 

“ No ! ” she answered merrily. 

**Not corr.nhmcr.tary to me, for I was in that train. I went — don’t open your 
eyes — to fetch \ou this, from the great ingenious town. It is not half so large as 
your lace pillow, and lies easily and lightly in its place. These little keys are like 
the keys of a miniature piano, and you supply the air required with your left hand. 
May you pick out delightful music from it, my dear! For the piesent — ^jou can 
open yonr eyes now — good-bye I ” 

In his embarrassed way, he closed the door upon himself, and only saw, in doing 
so, that she ecstatically took the present to her bosom and caressed it. The 
glimpse gladdened his heart, and yet saHdened it; for so might she, if her youth 
had flourished in its natural course, have taken to her breast that day^ the slumber- 
ing music of her own cMld’s voice. 


CHAPTER II. 

BARBOX BROTHERS AND CO. 

With good-will and earnest purpose, the gentleman for Nowhere began, on the 
very next day, his researches at the heads of the seven roads. The results of his 
researches, as he and Phoebe afterwards set them down in fair writing, hold their 
due places in this veracious chronicle. But they occupied a much longer lime in 
the getting together than they ever will in the perusal. And this is probably the 
case with most reading matter, except when it is of tlrat lughly beneficial kind 
{for Posterity) which is “ thrown off in a few moments of leisure ” by the superior 
poetic geniuses who scorn to talce prose pains. 

It must be admitted, however, that Barbox by no means hurried himself. His 
heai't being in his work of good-nature, he revelled in it. There was the joy, too 
(it was a true joy to him), of sometimes sitting by, listening to Phoebe as she 
picked out more and more discourse from her musical instrument, and as her 
natural taste and ear refined daily upon her first discoveries. Besides being a 
pleasure, this was an occupation, and in the course of weeks it consumed hours. 
It resulted that his dreaded birthday was close upon him before he had troubled 
himself any m«»re about it. 

The matter was made more pressing by the unforeseen circumstance that the 
councils held (at which Mr. Lamps, beaming most brilliantly, on a few lare occa- 
sions assisted) respecting the road to be selected were, after all, in nowise assisted 
by his invptigations. For, he had connected this interest with this road, or that 
interest with the other, but could deduce no reason from it for giving any road tlie 
preference. Consequently, when the last council was holden, that part of the 
business stood, in the end, exactly where it had stood in the beginning. 

But, sir,” remarked Phoebe, “ we have only six roads after all. Is the seventh 
road dumb ? ” 

“ The seventh road ? Oh ! ” said Barbox Brothers, nibbing his chin. That 
is the road I took, you know, when I went to get your little present That is its 
story, Phoebe.” 

“ Woifid you mind taking that road again, sir ” she asked with hesitation. 

** Not in the least ; it is a great high-road after pU.” ^ 
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I should like you to take it,” returned Phoebe with a persuasive smile, “for 
the love of that little present which must ever be so dear to me. I should like you 
to take it, because that road can never be again like any other road to me. I 
should like you to take it, in remembrance of your having done me so much 
good : of your having made me so much happier ! If you leave me by the road 
you travelled when you went to do me this great kindness,” sounding a faint 
chord as she spoke, “ I shall feel, lying here watching at my window, as if it must 
conduct you to a prosperous end, and bring 3^ou back some day.” 

“ It shall be done, my dear ; it shall be done.” 

So at last the gentleman for Nowhere took a ticket for Somewhere, and his 
destination was the great ingenious town. 

He had loitered so long about the Junction that it was th'' of 

December when he left it. “High time,” he reflected, as he .v ■ i^iTin 
the train, “ that I started in earnest ! Only one clear day remains between me 
and the day I am running away from. 1*11 push onward for the hill-country to- 
morrow- 1*11 go to Wales.’* 

It was with some pains that he placed before himself the undeniable advantages 
to be gained in the way of novel occupation, for his senses from misty mountains, 
swollen streams, rain, cold, a wild seashore, and rugged roads. And yet he 
scarcely made them out as distinctly as he could have wished. Whether the poor 
gill, in spite of her ne\v resource, her music, would have any feeling of loneliness 
upon her now — ^just at first — that she had not had before ; whether she saw those 
very puffs of steam and smoke that he saw, as he sat in the train thinking of 
her ; whether her face would have any pensive shadow on it as they died out of 
the distant view from her window ; whether, in telling him he had done her so 
much good, she had not ''•^:o'-?''ros''y corrected his old moody bemoaning of his 
station in life, by setting ’ ' ti* .’c g that a man might be a great healer, if he 
would, and yet not be a great doctor ; these and other similar meditations got 
between him and his Welsh picture. There was within him, too, that dull sense 
of vacuity which follows separation from an object of interest, and cessation of a 
pleasant pursuit; and this sense, being quite new to him, made him restless- 
Further, in losing Hughy Junction, he had found himself again ; and he was not 
the more enamoured of himself for having lately passed his time in better 
company. 

But surely here, not far ahead, must be the gi eat ingenious town. This crashing 
and clashing that the train was undergoing, and this coupling on to it of a multi- 
tude of new echoes, could mean nothing less than approach to the great station- 
It did mean nothing less. After some stormy flashes of town lightning, in the way 
of swift revelations of red brick blocks of houses, high red brick chimney-shafts, 
vistas of red brick railway arches, tongues of fire, blocks of smoke, valleys, 
of canal, and hills of coal, there came the thundering in at the journey’s end. 

Having seen his portmanteaus safely housed in the hotel he chose, and having 
appointed his dinner hour, Barbox Brothers went out for a walk in the busy streets - 
And now it began to be suspected by him that Mugby Junction was a Junction of 
many branches, invisible as well as visible, and had joined him to an endless 
number of by-ways. For, whereas he would, but a little while ago, have walked 
these streets bliniy brooding, he now had eyes and thoughts for a new external 
world. How the many toiling people lived, and loved, and died ; how wonderful 
it was to consider the various trainings of eye and hand, the nice distinctions of 
sight and touch, that separated them into classes of workei*s, and even into classes 
of workers at subdivisions of one complete whole which^ combined their many 
intelligences and forces, though of itself but some cheap object of use or ornament 
in common life ; how good it was to know that such assembling in a multitude on 
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their part, and such contribution of their several dexterities towards a civilising 
end, did not deteriorate them as it was the fashion of the supercilious Mayflies of 
humanity to pretend, but engendered among them a self-respect, and yet a modest 
desire to be much wiser than they were (the fiist evinced in their well-balanced 
bearing and manner of speech when he stopped to ask a question ; the second, in 
the announcements of their popular studies and amusements on the public walls) ; 
these considerations, and a host of such, made his walk a memorable one. I too 
am but a little part of a great whole,” he began to think ,* “ and to be serviceable 
to myself and others, or to be happy, I must cast my interest into, and draw it out 
of, the common stock.” 

Although he had arrived at his journey’s end for the day by noon, he had since 
insensibly walked about the town so far and so long that the lamp-lighters were 
now at their work in the streets, and the shops were sparkling up brilliantly. Thus 
reminded to turn towards his quarters, he was in the act of doing so, when a very 
little hand crept into his, and a very little voice said : 

Oh ! if you please, I am lost !” 

He looked down, and saw a very little fair-haired girl. 

“Yes,” she said, confirming her words with a serious nod, “ I am indeed. I 
nm lost ! ” 

Greatly perplexed, he stopped, looked about him for help, descried none, and 
said, bending low : 

** Where do you live, my child ? ” 

“ I don’t know where I live,” she returned. “ I am lost.” 

What is your name ? ” 

“ PoUy.” 

** What is your other name ? ” 

The reply was prompt, but unintelligible. 

Imitating the sound as he caught it, he hazarded the guess, “ Trivits.” 

Oh no 1 ” said the child, shaking her head. “Nothing like that.” 

“ Say it again, little one.” 

An unpromising business. Foi this time it had quite a different sound. 

He made the venture, “ Paddens ? ” 

“ Oh no ! ” said the child. “ Nothing like that.” 

“ Once more. Let us try it again, dear.” 

A most hopeless business. This time it swelled into four syllables, “ It can’t 
be Tappitar\’er ? ” said Barbox Brothers, nibbing his head with his hat in dis- 
comfiture. 

“No ! It ain’t,” the child quietly assented. 

On her trying this unfortunate name once more, with extraordinar}^ efforts at 
distinctness, it swelled into eight syllables at least. 

“Ah 1 I think,” said Barbox Bi others \Wtli a desperate air of resignation, “ that 
we had better give it up.” 

“ But I am lost,” said the child, nestling her little hand more closely in his, 
*“ and you’ll take care of me, won’t you ? ” 

If ever a man were disconcerted by division between compassion on the one 
hand, and the verj’ imbecility of irresolution on the other, here the man was. 
** Lost! ” he repealed, looking down at the child. “I am sure Yam. What is 
to be done ? ” 

“ Wliere do you live ? ” asked the child, looking up at him wistfully. 

“ Over there,” he answered, pointing vaguely in the direction of his hotel. 

“Hadn’t we better go there ? ” said the child. 

“Really,” he replied “I don’t know but what we had.” 

So they set off, hand-in-hand. He, through comparison of himself against his 
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little companion, with a clumsy feeling on him as if he had just developed into a 
foolish giant. She, clearly elevated in her own tiny opinion by having got him so 
neatly out of his embaixassment. 

“ We are going to have dinner when we get there, I suppose ? ’’ said Polly- 

** Well,'* he rejoined, “ I Yes, I suppose we are.** 

**Do you like your dinner ? ’* asked the child. 

Why, on the whole,’* said Barbox Brothers, “yes, I think I do.” 

“ I do mine,*’ said PoUy. “ Have you any brothers and sisters ? ” 

“No. Have you.?’* 

“Mine are dead.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Barbox Brothers. With that absurd sense of unwieldiness of mind 
and body weighing him down, he would have not known how to pursue the 
conversation beyond this curt rejoinder, but that die child was always ready for him. 

“What,” she asked, turning her soft hand coaxingly in his, “are j'ou going to 
do to amuse me after dinner ? ’* 

“Upon my soul, Polly,” exclaimed Barbox Brothers, very much at a loss, “I 
have not the slightest idea 1 ” 

“Then I tell you what,” said PoUy. “Have you got any cards at your 
house .? ” 

“ Plenty,” said Barbox Brothers in a boastful vein. 

“Very well. Then I’ll build houses, and you shall look at me. You mustn’t 
blow, you know,” 

“ Oh no,” said Barbox Bi others. “No, no, no. No blowing. Blowing’s not 
fair.” 

He flattered himself that he had said this pretty well for an idiotic monster ; 
but the child, instantly perceiving the awkwardness of his attempt to adapt himself 
to her level, utterly destroyed his hopeful opinion of himself by saying compassion- 
ately : “ What a funny man you are 1 ** . 

Feeling, after this melancholy failure, as if he every minute ‘grew bigger and 
heavier in person, and weaker in mind, Barbox gave himself up for a bad job. 
No giant ever submitted more meekly to be led in triumph by all- conquering Jack 
than he to be bound in slavery to Polly. 

“ Do you know any stories .? ” she asked him. 

He was reduced to the humiliating confession : “No.” 

“ What a dunce you must be, mustn’t you ? ” said Polly. 

He was reduced to the humiliating confession ; “ Yes,” 

“Would you like me to teach you a story.? But you must remember it, you 
know, and be able to tell it right to somebody else afterwards.” 

He professed that it would afford him the highest mental gratification to be 
taught a story, and that he would humbly endeavour to retain it in hw mind. 
Whereupon Polly, giving her hand a new little turn in his, expressive of settling 
down for enjoyment, commenced a long romance, of which every relishing clause 
began ^yith the words : “ So this,** or, “ And so this.” As, “ So this boy; *’ or, 
“ So this fairy; ” or, “.^d so this pie was four yards round, and two yards and 
a quarter deep.” The interest of the romance was derived from the intervention 
of this fairy to punish this boy for having a greedy appetite. To achieve which 
purpose, this fairy made this pie, and this boy ate and ate and ate, and his cheeks 
swelled and swelled and swelled. There were many tributary circumstances; but 
the forcible interest culminated in the total consumption of this pie, and the 
bursting of this boy. Truly he was a fine sight, Baibox Brothers, with serious 
attentive face, and ear bent dowm, much jostled on the pavements of the busy 
town, but afraid of losing a single incident of the epic, lest he should be examined 
in it by-and-by, and found deficient. 
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Thus they arrived at the hotel. And there he had to say at the bar, and said 
awkwardly enough : *• I have found a little girl I ” 

The whole establishment turned out to look at the little giil. Xobody knew 
her ; nobody could make out her name, as she set it forth — except one chamber- 
maid, who said it was Constantinople — which it wasn't- 

“I will dine with my young friend in a private room,” said Barbox Brothers to 
the hotel authoiities, “ and yo': will be so good as to let the police know 

that the pretty baby is here.* ! y; c-t she is sure to be inquired for soon, if she 
has not been already. Come along, Polly.” 

Perfectly at ease and peace, Polly came along, but, finding the stairs rather stiff 
woik, was carried up by Barbox Brothers. The dinner was a most transcendant 
success, and the Barbox sheepishness, under Polly’s directions how to mince her 
meat for her, and how to diffuse gravy over the plate with a liberal and equal 
hand, was another fine sight. 

“And now,” said Polly, “while we are at dinner, you be good, and tell me 
that story I taught you.” " 

"With the tremors of a Civil Service examination upon him, and very uncertain 
indeed, not only as to the epoch at which the pie appeared in history, but also as 
to the measurements of that indispensable fact, Barbox Brotheis made a shaky 
beginning, but under encomagement did very fairly. There was a want of breadth 
observable in his rendering of the cheeks, as well as the appetite, of the boy ; and 
there was a certain tameness in his fairy, referable to an under-current of desire to 
account for her. Still, as the first lumbering performance of a good-humoured 
monster, it passed muster. 

“I told you to be good,” said Polly, “and you are good, ain’t you ? ” 

“ I hope so,” replied Barbox Brothers. 

Such was his deicrence that Polly, elevated on a platform of sofa cushions in a 
chair at his light hand, encouraged him with a pat or two on the face from the 
grca'sy bow] of her spoon, and even with a gracious Iriss. In getti’^g her feet 
upen her chair, howe^ ?r, to give him this last leward, she toy; f v’ fri .\ ' itl among 
the dishes, and caused him to exclaim, as he effected her Vescue : “ Gracious 
Angels ! “Whew I I thought we were in the fire, Polly ! ” 

“ What a coward you are, ain’t you ? ” said Polly when replaced. 

“Yes, I am rather nervous,” he replied. “Whew! Don’t, Polly ! Don’t 
flourish your spoon, or you’ll go over sideways. Don’t tilt up your legs when vou 
laugh, Polly, or you’ll go over backwards. Whew ! Polly, Polly, Polly,” said 
Barbox Brothers, nearly succumbing to despair, “ we are environed with dangeis 1 ” 

Indeed, he could descry no security from the pitfalls that were yawning for 
Polly, but in proposing to her, after dinner, to sit upon a low stool. “I will, if 
you will,” said Polly. So, as peace of mind should go before all, he begged the 
waiter to wheel aside the table, bring a pack of cards, a couple of footstool's, and a 
screen, and close in Polly and himself before the fire, as it were in a snug loom 
within the room. Then, finest sight of all, was Barbox Brothers on his footstool, 
with a pint decanter on the rug, contemplating Polly as she built successfully, and 
growing blue in the face with holding his breath, lest he should blow the house 
down. 

“ How you stare, don’t you ? ” said Polly in a houseless pause. 

Dfetected in the ignoble fact, he felt obliged to admit, apologetically : “I am 
afraid I was looking rather hard at you, Polly.” 

“ Why do you stare ? ” asked Polly. 

“I cannot,” he murmured to himself, “recall why . — T don’t know, Polly,” 

“ You must be a simpleton to do things and not know why, mustn’t you ? ” said 
Polly, 
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In spite of which reproof, he looked at the child again intently, as she bent her 
head over her card structure, her ncli curls shading her face. ‘‘It is irrpocciblf.*^ 
he thought, “that I can ever have seen this pretty baby before. Can i 
dreamed of her ? In some sorrowful dream ? 

He could make nothing of it. So he went into the building trade as a journey- 
man under Polly, and they built three stories high, four stories high ; even five. 

“I say I Who do you think is coming?” asked Polly, rubbing her eyes after 
tea. 

He guessed: “ The waiter ? ” 

“ No,” said Polly, “ the dustman. I am getting sleepy.” 

A new embarrassment for Barbox Brothers I 

“I don't think I am going to be fetched to-night,” said Polly. “ What do you 
think ? ” 

He thought not, either. After another quarter of an hour, the dustman not 
merely impending, but actually arriving, recourse was had to the Constantinopolitan 
chambermaid : who cheerily undertook that the child should sleep in a comfortable 
and wholesome room, which she herself would share. 

“ And I know you will be careful, wou’t you,” said Barbox Brothers, as a new 
fear dawned upon him, “ that she don’t fall out of bed ? ” 

Polly found this so highly entertaining that she was under the necessity of 
clutching him round the neck with both arms as he sat on his footstool picking up 
the cards, and rocking him to and fro, with her dimpled chin on his shoulder. 

“ Oh, \vhat a coward you are, ain’t you ?” said Polly. “ l^oyou fall out of bed ? ” 

“ N — ^not generally, Polly.” 

‘•No more do L” 

With that, Polly gave him a reassuring hug or two to keep him going, and then 
giving that conf.dmg mite of a hand of hers to be swallowed up in the hand of the 
Coiiacantinopolitan chamber-maid, trotted off, chatteiing, without a vestige of 
anxiety. 

He looked after her, had the screen removed and the table and chairs replaced, 
and still looked after her. He paced the room for half an hour. “ A most 
engaging little creature, but it’s not that. A most winning little voice, but it’s not 
that. That has much to do with it, but there is something more. How can it be 
that I seem to know this child ? What was it she imperfectly recalled to me when 
I felt her touch in the sheet, and, looking down at her, saw her looking up at me ? ” 

“ Mr. Jackson ! ” 

With a start he turned towards the sound of the subdued voice, and saw his answer 
standing at the door. 

“ Oh, Mr. Jackson, do not be severe with me ! Spealt a word of encouragement 
to me, I beseech, you.” 

“ You are Polly’s mother,” 

“Yes.” 

Yes. Polly herself might come to this, one day. As you see what the lose 
was in its faded leaves ; as you see what the summer gi*owth of the woods was in 
their wintry branches ; so Polly might be traced, one day, in a caieworn woman 
like this, with her hair turned ^ey. Before him were tlie ashes of a dead file that 
had once burned bright. This was the woman lie had loved. This was the woman 
he had lost. Such had been the constancy of his imagination to her, so had 
Time spared her under its withholding, that now, seeing how roughly the inexorable 
hand had struck her, his soul was filled with pity and amazement. 

He led her to a chair, and stood leaning on a coiner of the chimney-piece, with 
his head resting on his hand, and his face half averted. 

“ Did you see me in the street, and show me to your child ? ” he asked. 
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“Yes.” 

“Is the little creature, then, a party to deceit ? ” 

“ I hope there is no deceit. I said to her, ‘ We have lost our way, and I must 
try to find mine by myself. Go to that gentleman, and tell him you are lost. 
You shall be fetched by-and-by.’ Perhaps you have not thought how very young 
she is ? ” 

“ She is very self-reliant.” 

“Perhaps because she is so young.” 

He asked, after a short pause, “ Why did you do this ? ” 

“ Oh, ^Ir. Jackson, do you ask me ? In the hope that you might see something 
in my innocent child to soften your heart towards me. Not only towards me, but 
towards my husband.” 

He suddenly turned about, and walked to the opposite end of the room. 
He came back again with a slower step, and resumed his former attitude, 
saying : 

“ I thought you had emigrated to America ? ” 

“ We did. But life went ill with us there, and we came back.” 

“ Do you live in this town ? ” 

“ Yes. I am a daily teacher of music here. Afy husband is a book-keeper.” 

“ Are you — forgive my asking — ^poor ? ” 

“ We earn enough for our wants. That is not our distress. My husband is very, 
very ill of a lingering disorder. He will never recover- ” 

“ You check yourself. If it is for want of the encouraging word 3^ou spoke of, 
take it from me. I cannot forget the old time, Beatrice.” 

“ God bless you I ” she replied with a burst of tears, and gave him her trembling 
hand. 

“ Compose yourself. I cannot be composed if you are not, for to see you weep 
distresses me oeyond expression. Speak freely to me. Trast me.” 

She shaded her face with her veil, and after a little while spoke calmly. Her 
voice had the ring of Polly’s. 

“ It is not that iny husband’s mind is at all impaired by his bodily suffering, for 
I assuie yon that is not the case. But in his weakness, and in his knowledge 
that he is incurably ill, be cannot overcome the ascendancy of one idea. It preys 
upon him, embitters every moment of his painful life, and will shorten it.” 

She stopping, he said again : “ Speak freely to me. Trust me.” 

“We have had five children before this darling, and they all lie in their little 
graves. He believes that they have withered away under a curse, and that it wili 
blight this child like the rest.” 

“ Under what curse ? ” 

“ Both I and he have it on our conscience that we tried you veiy heavily, and I 
do not Icnow but that, if I were as ill as he, I might sufFei in my mind as he does. 
This is the constant burden : — * I believe, Beatrice, I was the only friend that Mr. 
Jackson ever cared to make, though I was so much his junior. The more influence 
he acquired in the business, the higher he advanced me, and I was alone in his 
private confidence. I came between him and you, and I took you from him. We 
were both secret, and the blow fell when he was wholly unprepared. The anguish 
it caused a man so compressed must have been terrible; the wrath it awakened 
inappeasable. So, a curse came to be invoked on our poor pretty little flowers, 
and they fall.’ ” r j 

“And you, Beatrice,” he asked, when she had ceased to speak, and there had 
been a silence afterwards, “ how say you ? ” 

“ Until within these few weelis I was afraid of you, and I believed that you would 
never, never forgive.” 
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** Until within these few weeks,” he repeated. Have you changed your opinion 
ot me within these few week? ? ” 

"‘Yes.’ 

“For what reason ? ” 

"" I was getting some pieces of music in a shop in this town, w^hen, to my terror, 
yon came in. As I veiled my face and stood in the dark end of the shop, I heaid 
you explain that you wanted a musical instrument for a bedridden girl. Your 
voice and manner weie so softened, you showed such interest in its selection, you 
took it away yourself with so much tenderness of care and pleasure, that I knew 
you were a man with a most gentle heait. Oh, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Jackson, if you 
could ha^ e felt the refreshing rain of tears that follow'ed for me ! ” 

Was Phoebe playing at that moment on her distant couch? He seemed to hear 
her. 

“I inquired in the shop where you lived, but could get no information. As I 
had heard you say that you were going back by the next train (but you did not say 
where), I resolved to visit the station at about that time of day, as often as I 
could, between my lessons, on the chance of seeing you again. I have been there 
very often, but saw you no more until to-day. You were meditating as you 
walked the street, but the calm expression of your face emboldened me to send 
my child to you. And when I saw you bend your head to speak tenderly to her, 
I prayed to God to forgive me for having ever brought a sorrow on it. I now 
pray to you to forgive me, and to forgive my husband, I was very young, he was 
young too, and, in the ignorant harduiood of such a time of life, we don’t know 
what we do to those w^ho have undergone more discipline. You geneious man ! 
You good man ! So to raise me up and make nothing of my crime against 
you!” — for he would not see her on her knees, and soothed her as a kind 
father might have soothed an erring daughter — “thank you, bless you, thank 
you ! ” 

When he next spoke, it was aftei having drawn aside the window curtain and 
looked out awhile. Then he only said : 

“ Is Polly asleep ? ” 

“Yes. As I came in, I met her going away upstairs, and put her to bed my- 

“ Leave her wdth me for to-morrow, Beatrice, and write me your addiess on this 
leaf of my pocket-book. In the evening I will bring her home to you — and to 
her father.” 

* * 

“ HaUo ! ” cried Polly, putting her saucy sunny face in at the door next morning 
when bieakfast was ready ; “I diought I was fetched last night ? ” 

“ So you were, Polly, but I asked leave to keep you here for the day, and to 
take you home in the evening.” 

“ Upon my word 1 ” said Polly. You are very cool, ain’t you ? ” 

However, Polly seemed to thmk it a good idea, and added : 

“ I suppose I must give you a kiss, though you a7‘e cool.” 

The kiss given and taken, they sat down to breakfast in a highly conveisational 
tone. 

“ Of course, you are going to amuse me ?” said Polly. 

“ Oh, of course ! ” said Barbox Brothers. 

In the pleasurable height of her anticipations, Polly found it indispensable to 

E ut down her piece of toast, cross one of her little fat knees over the other, and 
ring her little fat right hand down into her left hand with a business-like slap- 
After this gathering of herself together, Polly, by that time a mere heap of dimples, 
asked in a wheedling manner ; 
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“ "What aie we going to do, you dear old thing ? ” 

“Why, I was thinking,’* said Barbox Brotliers, “ — but are you fond of horses, 
Polly ? ’* 

“Ponies, I am,” said Polly, “ especially when their tails are long. But horses 
— n — no — too big, you know.** 

“ WeU,” pursued Barbox Brothers, in a spirit of grave mysterious confidence 
adapted to the importance of the consultation, “ I did see yesteidaj-. Polly, on the 
walls, pictures of two long-tailed ponies, speckled all over-^ — '* 

“Xo, no, NO ! ’* cried Polly, in an ecstatic desire to linger on the channin^ 
details. “Not speckled all over ! ** ** 

“ Speckled all over. Which ponies jump through hoops ’* 

“No, no, NO 1 ** cried Polly as before. “They never jump through hoops ! ” 

“Yes, they do. Oh, I assure you they do ! And eat pie in pinafores *’ 

“ Ponies eating pie in pinafores ! ** said Polly, “ What a story-teller you are 
ain’t you,?** 

“ Upon my honour. — And fire off guns.’* 

(Polly hardly seemed to see the force of the ponies resorting to fire-arms.) 

“And I was thinking,” pursued the exemplary Barbox, “that if you and I 
were to go to the Ciicus where these ponies are, it would do our constitutions 
good.’* 

“Does that mean amuse us ?’* inquired Polly. “What long words you do 
use, don’t you .? ” 

Apologetic for having wandered out of his depth, he replied : 

“That means amuse us. That is exactly what it means. There are many 
other wonders besides the ponies, and we shall see them all. Ladies and gentle- 
men in spangled dresses, and elephants and lions and tigers.” 

Polly became observ^ant of the teapot, with a ciuled-up nose indicating some 
uneasiness of mind. 

“They never get out, of course,” she remarked as a mere truism. 

“ The elephants and lions and tigers ? Oh, dear no ! ” 

“ Oh, dear no ! ” said Polly. “ And of course nobody’s afraid of the ponies 
shooting anybody.” 

“Not the least in the world.” 

“No, no, not the least in the world,” said Folly. 

“I was also thinking,** proceeded Barbox, “that if we were to look in at the 
toy-shop, to choose a doll ** 

“Not dressed!” ciied Polly with a clap of her hands. “No, no, NO, not 
dressed I ” 

“Full-dressed. Together with a house, and all things necessaiy for house- 
keeping *’ 

Polly gave a little scream, and seemed in danger of falling into a swoon of 
bliss. 

“ What a darling you are ! ** she languidly exclaimed, leaning back in her chair. 
“ Come and be hugged, or I must come and hug you.” 

This resplendent programme was carried into execution with the utmost rigour 

of the law. It being essential to make the purchase of the doll its first feature 

or that lady would have lost the ponies — the toy-shop expedition took precedence. 
Polly in the magic warehouse, with a doll as large as heiself under each arm, and 
a neat assortment of some twenty more on view upon the counter, did indeed 
present a spectacle of indecision not quite compatible with unalloyed happiness, 
but the light cloud passed. The lovely specimen oftenest chosen, oftenest rejected, 
and finally abided by, was of Circassian descent, possessing as much boldness of 
beauty as was reconcilable with extreme feebleness of mouth,, and combining a 
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sky-blue _silk^ pdisse with rose-coloured satin trousers, and a black velvet hat : 
whioh this fair stranger to our northeni shores would seem to have founded on the 
poi traits of the late Duchess of Kent The name this distinguished foreigner 
brought \tith her fiom beneath the glowing skies of a sunny clime was (on Polly’s 
authority) iMiss hlelluka, and the costly nature of her outfit as a housekeeper, from 
the Barbox coffers, may be inferred from the two facts that her silver tea-spoons 
were as large as her kitchen pokei, and that the proportions of her watch exceeded 
those of her fi yin g-pan, jMiss hlelluka was graciously pleased to express her 
entire approbation of the Circus, and so was Folly ; for the ponies speckled, 
and brought down nobody when they fired, and the savageiy- of the wild beasts 
appeared to be mere smoke— which article, in fact, they did produce in large 
quantities from their insides. The Barbox absoiption in the general subject 
throughout the realisation of these delights was again a sight to see, nor was it 
less woitliy to behold at dinner, when he drank to Miss Melluka, tied stiff m a 
chair opposite to Polly (the fair Circassian possessing an unbendable spine), and 
even induced the waiter to assist in carrying out wutlr due decorum the prevailing 
glorious idea. To wind up,theie came the agreeable fever of getting Miss Melluka 
and all her wardrobe and rich possessions into a fly with Polly, to be talcen home. 
But, by that time, Polly had become unable to look upon such accumulated joys 
with waldng eyes, and had withdrawn her consciousness into the wonderful 
Paradise of a child's sleep. Sleep, Po%, sleep,” said Baibox Brothers, as her 
head dropped on his shoulder ; « you shall not fall out of this bed easily, at any 
rate ! ” y 

What rustling piece of paper he took from his pocket, and carefully folded into 
the bosom of Polly’s flock, shall not be mentioned. He said nothing about it, and 
nothing shall be said about it. They drove to a modest suburb of the great 
ingenious town, and stopped at the fore-court of a small house. Bo not wake 
the child,” said Barbox Brothers softly to the driver ; “I will cany her in as she 
is.” 

Greeting the light at the opened door which was held by Polly’s mother, Polly’s 
bearer passed on with mother and child into a ground-floor room. There, stretched 
on a sofa, lay a sick man, sorely w^asted, w^ho covered his eyes with his emaciated 
hands. 

Tresham,” said Barbox in a kindly voice, ‘‘ I have brought you back your 
Polly, fast asleep. Give me your hand, and tell me you are better.” 

The sick man reached forth his right hand, and bowed his head over the hand 
into which it was taken, and kissed it. “ Thank you, thank you I I may say that 
I am well and happy.” 

“ That’s brave,” said Barbox. « Tresham, I have a fancy Can you make 

room for me beside you here ? ” > 

He sat down on the sofa as he said the words, cherishing the plump peachey 
cheek that lay uppermost on his shoulder, 

I have a fancy, Tresham (I am getting quite an old fellow now, yen know, and 
old fellows may take fancies into their heads sometimes), to give up Polly, having 
found her, to no one but you. Will you take her from me ? ” 

As the father held out his arms for tlie child, each of the two men looked steadily 
at the other, 

“ She is very" dear to you, Tresham ? ” 

** Unutterably dear.” 

God bless her 1 It is not much, Polly,” he continued, turning his eyes upon 
her peaceful face as he apostrophized her, « it is not much, Polly, for a blind and 
sinful man to invoke a blessing on something so far better than himself as a little 
child is ; but it would be much— much upon his cruel head, and much upon hi? 
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guilty soul— if he could be so wicked as to invoke a curse. He had better have 
a millstone round his neck, and be cast into the deepest sea. Live and thrive, 
my pretty baby I ” Here he kissed her. ** Live and prosper, and become in 
time the mother of other little children, like the Angels who behold The Father’s 
face I ” 

He kissed her again, gave her up gently to both her parents, and went out. 

But he went not to Wales. Xo, he never went to Wales. He went straight- 
way for another stroll about the town, and he looked in upon the people at their 
woik, and at their play, here, there, everywhere, and where not. For he was 
Barbox Brothers and Co. now% and had taken thousands of partners into the 
solitary firm. 

He had at length got back to his hotel room, and was standing before his fire 
refreshing himself with a glass of hot drinlc which he had stood upon the 
^^"’r‘”ey-’^"ece. when he heard the town clocks striking, and, referring to his 
. . ^ ■.!' evening to have so slipped away, that they were striking twelve. 

As he put up hrs watch again, his eyes met those of his reflection rn the chimney- 
glass. 

it’s your birthday already,” he said, smilrng. ‘‘You are looking very 
well. I wish you many happy returns of the day.” 

He had never before bestowed that wdsh upon himself. “ By Jupiter ! ” he 
discovered, “ it alters the whole case of running away from one’s birthday! It’s 
a thing to explain to Phoebe. Besides, here is quite a long story to tell Irei*, that 
has sprung out of the road with no story. I’ll go back, instead of going on. I’ll 
go back by my friend Lamps’s Up X presently.” 

He went back to Mugby Junction, and, in point of fact, he established himself 
at IMugby Junction. It was the convenient place to live in, for brightening 
Phoebe’s life. It w’as the convenient place to live in, for having her taught music 
by Beatrice. It was the convenient place to live in, for occasionally borrowing 
Polly. It was the convenient place to live in, for being joined at will to all sorts 
of agreeable places and peisons. So, he became settled there, and, his house 
standing in an elevated situation, it is noteworthy of him in conclusion, as Polly 
herself might (not irreverently) have put it ; 

“ There was an Old Barbox who lived on a hill, 

And if he ain’t i^one, he lives there still.” 

Here follows the substance of what was seen, heard, or other- 
wise PICKED UP, BY THE GENTLEMAN FOR XOWHERE, IN HIS CAREFUL STUDY 
OF THE Junction, 


CHAPTER III. 

THE BOY AT MUGBY. 

I AM the boy at Hugby. That’s about what /am. 

You don’t know what I mean ? What a pity ! But I think 3’ou do. I think 
you must. Look heic. I am the boy at what is called The Refreshment Room 
at Mugby Junction, and what’s prondest boast is, that it never yet refreshed a 
mortal being. 

Up in a comer of the Down Refreshment Room at Mugby Junction, in the 
height of twenty-seven cross draughts (I’ve often counted ’em while they brush the 
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First-Class hair twenty-seven ways), behind the bottles, among the glasses, bounded 
on the norSvest by the beer, stood pretty far to the right of a metallic object that’s 
at times the tea-um and at times the soup-tureen, according to the nature of the 
last twang imparted to its contents which are the same ground woik, fended off 
from the traveller by a barrier of stale sponge-cakes erected atop of the counter, 
and lastly exposed sideways to the glare of Our Missis’s eye — ask a Boy so 
sitiwated, next time you stop in a hurry at Mugby, for anything to drink ; you 
take particular notice that he’ll try to seem not to hear you, that he’ll appear in a 
absent manner to survey the Line through a transparent medium composed of 
your head and body, and that he won’t serv’e you as long as you can possibly bear 
it That’s me. 

What a laik it is! We are the Model Establishment, we are, at Mugbj^ 
Other Refreshment Rooms send their imperfect young ladies up to be finished off 
by our Missis. For some of the young Jadie«, when they’re new to the business, 
come into it mild ! Ah 1 Our Missis, she soon takes that out of ’em. Why, I 
originally come into the business meek myself. But Our Missis, she soon took 
that out of me. 

What a delightful lark it is ! I look upon us Refreshmenters as ockipying the 
only proudly independent footing on the Line. There’s Papers, for instance, — 
my honouiable friend, if he will allow me to call him so, — him as belongs to 
Smith’s bookstall. Why, he no more dares to be up to our Refreshmenting games 
than he dares to jump atop of a locomotive with her steam at full pressure, and 
cut away upon her alone, driving himself, at limited-mail speed. Papers, he’d 
get his head punched at eveiy^ compartment, first, second, and third, the whole 
length of a train, if he was to ventur to imitate my demeanour. It’s the same 
with the porters, the same wdth the guards, the same with the ticket cleiks, the 
same the whole way up to the secretaiy, traffic-managei, or very chairman. There 
ain’t a one among ’em on the nobly independent footing we are. Did you ever 
catch one of them, when you wanted anything of him, making a S 3 ^stem of sur- 
vejdng the Line through a transparent medium composed of your head and body ? 
I should hope not. 

You should see our Bandolinmg Room at Mugby Junction. ' It’s led to by the 
door behind the counter, which you’ll notice usually stands ajar, and it’s the room, 
where Our Missis and our young ladies Bandolines their hair. You should see 
’em at it, betwixt trains, Bandolining away, as if they was anointing themselves 
for the combat. When you’re telegraphed, you should see their noses all a-going 
up with scorn, as if it was a part of the working of the same Cooke and Wheat- 
stone electrical machinery. You should hear Our Missis give the woid, “ Here 
comes the Beast to be Fed ! ” and then you should see ’em indignantly skipping 
across the Line, from the Up to the Down, or Wicer Warsaw, and begin to pitch 
the stale pastry into the plates, and chuck the sawdust sangwiches under the glass- 
covers, and get out the — ^ha, ha, ha 1 — ^the sheny% — O my eye, my eye 1 — ^for your 
Refreshment. 

It’s only in the Isle of the Brave and Land of the Free (by which, of course, 7. 
mean to say Bntannia) that Refreshmenting is so effective, so ’olesome, so con- 
stitutional a check upon the public. There was a Foreigner, which having 
politely, with his hat off, beseeched our young ladies and Our Missis for “ a leetel 
gloss hoff pramdee,” and having had the Line surveyed through him by all and no 
other acknowledgment, was a-proceeding at last to help himself, as seems to be 
the custom^ in his own country, when Our Missis, with her hair almost a-coming 
un-Bandolined with rage, and her eyes omitting sparks, flew at him, cotched the 
decanter out of his hand, and said, ** Put it down ! I won’t allow that ! ” The 
foreigner turned pale, stepped back with his arms stretched out in front of hin.^ 
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his hands clasped, and Iiis sliouldeis riz, and exclaimed ; ** Ah I Is it possible^ 
thig I That these disdaineous females and this ferocious old woman are placed 
here by the not only to empoison the voyagers, but to affront 

them I Gieat ^ i ' Ii-jW airives it ? The English people. Or is he then a 
slave ? Or idiot ? ’’ Another time, a men^’, wndeawake American gent had tiled 
the sawdust and spit it out, and had tried the Sheny" and spit that out, and had 
tried in vain to sustain exhausted natur upon Butter-Scotch, and had been rather 
extra Bandolined and Line-surveyed thiough, when, as the bell was ringing 
and he paid Our Missis, he says, veiyloud and good-tempered : I tell Yew what 
■’tis, ma’arm. I la’af. Theer I la*af. - I Dew. I oughter ha’ seen most things, 
for I hail from the Onlimited side of the Atlantic Ocean, and I haive travelled 
right slick over the Limited, head on through Jeerusalemm and the East, and 
likeways France and Italy, Europe Old AVorld, and am now upon the track to the 
Chief Emopian Village ; ljut such an Institution as Yew, and Yewer young ladies, 
and Yewer fixin’s solid and liquid, afore the glorious Tarnal I never did see yet I 
And if I ham’t found the eighth wonder of monaichical Ci cation, in finding Yew, 
and Yewer young ladies, and Yewer fixin's solid and liquid, all as afoiesaid, esta- 
blished in a country where the people air not absolute Loo-naticks, I am Extra 
Double Darned with a Nip and Fnzzle to the mnermostest grit! Wheerfur — 
Theer I — I la’af! I Dew, ma’arm. I la’af!” And so he went, stamping and 
shaking his sides, along the platform all the way to his own compartment. 

I think it w'as her standing up a^n the Foieigner as giv’ Our Missis the idea of 
going over to France, and droring a comparison betwixt Refreshmentmg as 
followed among the frog-eaters, and Refreshmentmg as triumphant in the'isle 
of the Brave and Land of the Free (by which, of course, I mean to say agm, 
Britannia). Our young ladies, Miss Whiff, Miss Piff, and Mrs. Sniff, was 
unanimous opposed to her going; for, as they says to Our Missis one and all, 
it IS well beknown to the bends of the berth as no other nation except Britain has 
a idea of anythink, but above all of business. Why then should you tire yourself 
to prove what is aheady proved? Our Missis, however (being a teazer at all 
pints) stood out giira obsunate, and got a letum pass by Southeastern Tidal, to 
go right through, if such should be her dispositions, to JvXarseilles. 

Sniff is husband to Mis. Snitf, and is a regular insignificant cove. lie looks 
arter the sawdust department in a back room, and is sometimes, when we are 
very hard put to it, let behind the counter with a coiksciew; but never when it 
can be helped, his demeanour towards the public being disgusting servile. How 
Mrs. Sniff ever come so far to lower herself as to marry him, I don’t know ; but I 
suppose he does, and I should think he wished he didn’t, for he leads a awful 
life. Mis. Sniff couldn’t be much harder wdth him if he was public. Similarly, 
Miss Whiff and Miss Piff, taking the tone of Mrs. Sniff, they shoulder Sniff 
about when he is let in with a corksciew, and they whisk things out of his hands 
when in his servility he is a-going to let the public have ’em, and they snap him 
up when in the crawling baseness of his spirit he is a-going to answer a public 
qn^tion, and they drore more tears into his eyes than ever the mustard does 
which he all day long lays on to the sawdust. (But it ain’t strong.) Once, when 
Sniff had the repi^iyeness to reach across to get the milk-pot to hand over for. a 
baby, I see Our Missis in her rage catch him by both his shoulders, and spin him 
out into the Bandolining Room. 

But Mrs. Sniff, — ho^v different I She’s the one I She’s the one as you’Ur 
notice to be always looking^ another way from you, when you look at her. She’s 
the one with the small waist buckled in tight in front, and with the lace cuf& 
at her wrbts, which she pnts^ on the edge of the counter before her, and stands 
a smoothing while the public foams. This smoothing the cuffs and looking 
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another way while the public foams is the last accomplishment taught to the 
young ladies as come to Mugby to be finished by Our Missis ; and it’s always 
taught by Mrs. Sniff. 

When Our Missis went away upon her journey, LIrs, Sniff was left in charge, 
She did hold the public in check most beautiful I In all my time, I never see 
half so many cups of tea given without milk to people as wanted it with, nor half 
so many cups of tea with milk given to people as wanted it without. When 
foaming ensued, ^Irs. Sniff would say : “ Then you’d better settle it among your- 
selves, and ch*mge with one another.’’ It was a most highly delicious lark. I 
enjoyed tlie R^.*fr.,5-l:i”cntiiig business more than ever, and was so glad I had took 
to it when young. 

Our Missis letumed. It got circulated among the young ladies, and it as it 
might be penetrated to me through tlie crevices of the Bandolinmg Room, that 
she had Orrors to reveal, if revelations so contemptible could be dignified with 
the name. Agitation become awakened. Excitement was up in the stirrups. 
Expectation stood a- tiptoe. At lengtli it was put forth that on our slacked 
evening in the week, and at our slackest time of that evening betwixt trains, Our 
Missis would give her views of foreign Refreshmenting, in the Bandolining Room. 

It was an-anged tasteful for the puiposc. The Bandolining table and glass was 
hid in a comer, a arm-chair was debated on a packing-case for Our Missis’s 
ockypation, a table and a tumbler of \v:icr (’'o the:>y in it, thankee) was placed 
beside it. Two of the pupils, the season being autumn, and hollyhocks and dahlias 
being in, ornamented the wall with three devices in those flowers. On one might 
be read, “May Albion never Learn;” on another “Keep the Public 
Down; ” on another, “ Our. Refr.eshmenting Charter.” The whole had a 
beautiful appearance, with which the beauty of the sentiments corresponded. 

On Our Missis’s brow was wrote Seventy, as she ascended the fatal platform. 
{Not tliat that was any think new.) Miss WhifiF and Miss Piff sat at her feet. 
Three chairs from the Waiting Room might have been perceived by a average 
eye, in front of her, on which the pupils was accommodated. Behind them a 
veiy close obseiver might have discerned a Boy, Myself. 

“ Where,” said Our Missis, glancing gloomily around, “is Sniff? ” 

“I thought it better,'” answered Mrs. Sniff, “ that he should not be let to come 
in. He is such an Ass.” 

“No doubt,” assented Our Missis. “But for that reason is it not desiiable to 
Improve his mind ? ” 

“ Oh, nothing will ever improve said Mrs. Sniff. 

“ However,” pursued Our Missis, “ call him in, Ezekiel.” 

I called him in. The appearance of the low-minded cove was hailed with dis- 
approbation from all sides, on account of his having brought his coikscrew with 
him. He pleaded “ the force of habit.” 

“ The force 1 ” said Mrs. Sniff. “ Don’t let us have you talliing about force, 
for Gracious' sake. There ! Do stand still where you are, with your back against 
the w^all.” 

He is a smUing piece of vacancy, and he smiled in tlie mean way in which be 
vsdll even smile at the public if he gets a chance (language can say no meaner of 
him), and he stood upright near the door with the back of his head agin the wall, 
as if he v^as a waiting for somebody to come and measure his heighth for the 
Army. 

“I should not enter, ladies,” says Our Missis, “ on the revolting disclosures I 
am about to make, if it was not in the hope that they will cause you to be yet 
moie implacable in the exercise of the power you wield in a constitutional 
countiy, and yet more devoted to the constitutional motto winch I see before me,” 
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— it was behind her, but the words sounded better so, — ‘ May Albion never 
ieam P 

Here the pupils as had made the motto admired it, and cried, '' Hear I Hear I 
Hear I ” Sniff, showing an inclination to join in chorus, got himself frowned 
down by every brow. 

“ The baseness of the French,” pursued Our hlissis, as displayed in the fawn- 
ing nature of their Refreshmenting, equals, if not surpasses, anythink as was 
ever heard of the baseness of the celebrated Bonaparte.” 

IMiss Whiff, Miss Piff, and me, we drored a heavy breath, equal to saying, 
‘‘We thought as muchi” Miss '\^iff and Miss Piff seeming to object to my 
droring mine along with theirs, I drored another to aggravate ’em. 

“Shall I be believed,” says Our Missis, with flashing eyes, “when I tell you 
that no sooner had I set my foot upon that treacherous shore ” 

Here Sniff, either bursting out mad, or thinking aloud, says, in a low voice : 

Feet. Plural, you know.” 

The cowering that come upon him when he was spumed by all eyes, added to 
his being beneath contempt, was sufficient punishment for a cove so grovelling. 
In the midst of a silence rendered more impressive by the turned-up female noses 
with which it was pervaded. Our Missis went on : 

“ Shall I be believed when I tell you, that no sooner had I landed,” this word 
with a killing look at Sniff, “ on that treacherous shore, than I was ushered into 
a Refreshment Room where there were — I do not exaggerate — actually eatable 
things to eat ? ” 

A groan burst from the ladies. I not only did myself the honour of jining, but 
also of lengthening it out. 

“Where there were,” Our Missis added, “not only eatable things to eat, but 
also drinkable things to drinlc ? ” 

A mumiur, swelling almost into a scream, ariz. IMiss Piff, trembling with 
indignation, called out, “Name? ” 

“ I Will name,” said Our Missis. “There was roast fowls, hot and cold ; there 
was smoldng roast veal surrounded with browned potatoes ; there was hot soup 
with (again I ask shall I be credited ?) nothing bitter in it, and no flour to choke 
off the consumer ; theie was a variety of cold dishes set off with jelly ; there was 
salad; there was— mark meljrss^ pastry, and that of a light construction; 
there was a luscious show of fruit ; there was bottles and decanters of sound small 
wine, of every size, and adapted to every pocket ; the same odious statement will 
apply to brandy ; and tliese were set out upon tie counter so that aU could help 
themselves.” 

Our Missis’s lips so quivered, that Mrs. Sniff, though scarcely less convulsed 
than she weie, got up and held the tumbler to tliem. 

“ This,” proceeds Our Missis, “ was my first unconstitutional experience. Well 
would it have been if it had been my last and worst. But no. As I proceeded 
iarther into that enslaved and ignorant land, its aspect became more hideous. I 
need not explain to this assembly the ingredients and formation of the British 
Refreshment sangwich ? ” 

Universal laughter, — except from Sniff, who, as sangwich-cutter, shook his head 
in a state of the utmost dejection as he stood with it agin the wall. 

“Well 1 ” said Our Missis, with dilated nostrils. “Take a fresh, crisp, long, 
crusty penny loaf made of the whitest and best flour. Cut it longwise through the 
middle. Insert a fair and nicely fitting slice of ham. Tie a smart piece of ribbon 
Toimd the middle of the whole to bind it together. Add at one end a neat 
wrapper of clean white paper by which to hold it. And the universal French 
Relreshment sangwich busts on your disgusted vision.” 
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A cry of Shame ! ** from all — except Sniff, which nibbed his stomach with a 
soothing hand. 

“ I need not,'* said Our Missis, “ explain to this assembly the usual formation 
and fitting of the British Kefreshment Koom ? *' 

No, no, and laughter. Sniff agin shaking his head in low spirits agin the wall. 

“Well,** said Our Missis, “what would you say to a general decoration of 
everythink, to hangings (sometimes elegant), to easy velvet furniture, to abundance 
of little tables, to abundance of little seats, to brisk bright waiters, to great con- 
venience, to a pervading cleanliness and tastefulness positively addressing the 
public, and making the Beast thinking itself worth the pains ? ** 

Contemptuous fury on the part of all the ladies. ]Mrs. Sniff loolring as if she 
wanted somebody to hold her, and everybody else looking as if they’d rayther not. 

“Three times^** said Our IMissis, working herself into a truly terrimenjious 
state, — “ three times did I see these shameful things, only between the coast and 
Paris, and not counting either : at Hazebroucke, at Arras, at Amiens. But 
worse remains. Tell me, w'hat would you call a person who should propose in 
England that there should be kept, say at our own model Mugby Junction, pretty 
baskets, each holding an assorted cold lunch and dessert for one, each at a certain 
fixed price, and each within a passenger’s power to take away, to empty in the 
carriage at perfect leisure, and to return at another station fifty or a hundred miles 
fartlier on ? ** 

There was disagreement what such a person should be called. Whether 
revolutionist, atheist, Bright (/ said him), or Un-English. Miss Piff screeched 
her shrill opinion last, in the words : “ A malignant maniac ! ** 

“ I adopt,” says Our hlissis, “ the brand set upon such a person by the righteous 
indignation of my friend Miss Piff. A malignant maniac. Know, then, that 
that malignant maniac has sprung from the congenial soil of France, and that his 
malignant madness was in unchecked action on this same part of my journey.” 

I noticed that Sniff was a-rubbing lus hands, and that Mrs. Sniff had got her 
eye upon him. But I did not talee more particular notice, owing to the excited 
state in which the young ladies was, and to feeling myself called upon to keep it 
up with a howl. 

“ On my experience south of Paris,” said Our Missis, in a deep tone, “ I will 
not expatiate. Too loathsome were the task ! But fancy this. Fancy a guard 
coming round, with the train at full speed, to inquire how many for dinner. 
Fancy his telegraphing forward the number of dinners. Fancy every one expected, 
and the table elegantly laid for the complete party. Fancy a charming dinner, in 
a charming room, and the head-cook, concerned for the honour of every dish,' 
superintending in his clean white jacket and cap. Fancy the Beast travelling six 
hundred miles on end, very fast, and with great punctuality, yet being taught to 
expect all this to be done for it ! ” 

A spirited chorus of “ The Beast ! ” 

I noticed that Sniff was agin a-rubbing his stomach with a soothing hand, and 
that he had drored up one leg. But agin I didn’t take particular notice, looking 
on myself as called upon to stimulate public feeling. It being a lark besides. 

“Putting everything together,” said Our Missis, “French Refreshmenting 
comes to this, and oh, it comes to a nice total I First: eatable tliing< to er.:, 
."id drinkable things to drink.” 

A groan from the young ladies, kep’ up by me. 

“ Second ; convenience, and even elegance.” 

Another groan fiom the young ladies, kep* up by me. 

“ Third : moderate charges.” 

'\his time a groan from me, kep* up by the young ladies. 


L 
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“Fourth : — and here,” says Oar Missis, “I claim your angriest sympathy, 

attention, common civility, nay, even politeness ! ” 

Me and the young ladies regularly raging mad all together. 

“ And I cannot in conclusion,” says Our Missis, with her spitefuUest sneer, 
'<give you a completer pictur of that despicable nation (after what I have related), 
than assuring you that they wouldn’t bear our constitutional ways and noble 
independence at Mugby Junction, for a single month, and that they would turn us 
tc the and put another system in our places, as soon as look at us* 

- r.'i I do not believe they have the good taste to care to look at us 

twice,” 

The swelling tumult was arrested in its rise. SniiF, bore away by his servile 
disposition, had drored up his leg with a higher and a higher relish, and was now 
discovered to be waving his coricserew over his head. It was at this moment that 
Mrs. Sniff, who had kep’ her eye upon him like tlie fabled obelisk, descended on 
her victim. Our Missis followed them both out, and cries was heard in the 
sawdust department. 

You come into the Down Refieshment Room, at the Junction, making believe 
you don’t know me, and I’d pint you out with my right thumb over my shoulder 
which is Our Missis, and which is Miss Whiff, and which is Miss Piff, and whidi 
is Mrs. Sniff. But you won’t get a chance to see Sniff, because he disappeared 
tliat night. Whether he peiished, tore to pieces, I cannot say; but liis corkscrew 
alone remains, to bear witness to the servihty of his disposition. 
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THE OVERTURE. 

Day of the month and year, N’ovember the thirtieth, one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-five. London Time by the great clock of Saint Paul’s, ten at night- 
All the lesser London churches strain their metallic throats. Some, flippantly 
begin befoie the heavy bell of the great cathedral ; some, tardily begin three, four, 
half a dozen, stiokes behind it; all are in sufficiently near accord, to leave a 
resonance in the air, as if the winged father who devours his children, had made 
a sounding sweep with his gigantic scythe in fl}ing over the city. 

What is this clock lower than most of the rest, and nearer to the ear, that lags 
so far behind to-night as to strike into the vibration alone ? This is the clock of 
the Hospital for Fr’ Children. Time was, when the Foundlings were 

received without v.? : \ ■" a cradle at the gate. Time is, when inquiries are 
made respecting them, and they are taken as by favour from the mothers who 
lelinquish all natural knowledge of them and claim to them for evermore. 

The moon is at the full, and the night is fair M'ith light clouds. The day has 
been otherwise than fair, for slush and mud, thickened with the droppings of 
heavy fog, lie black in the streets. The veiled lady who flutters up and down 
near the postern- gate of the Hospital for Foundling Childien has need to be well 
shod to-night. 

She flutters to and fio, avoiding the stand of hackney-coaches, and often 
pausing in the shadow of the western end of the great quadrangle wall, with her 
face turned towards the gate. As above her theie is tlie puiity of the moonlit 
sky, and below her there are the defilements of the pavement, so may she, haply, 
be divided in her mind between two vistas of reflection or experience. As 
her footprints crossing and recrossing one another have made a labyrinth in the 
mire, so may her track in life have involved itself in an intricate and unraveHable 
tangle. / 

The postem-gate of the Hospital for Foundling Children opens, and a young 
woman comes out. The lady stands aside, obseives closely, sees that the gate is 
quietly closed again fiom within, and follows the young woman. 

Two or three streets have been traversed in silence before she, following close 
behind the object of her attention, stretches out her hand and touches her. Then 
the young woman stops and looks round, staitled. 

“ You touched me last night, and, when I turned my head, j^u would not 
speak. Why do you follow me like a silent ghost ? ” 

It was not,” returned the lady, in a low voice, ‘‘ that I would not speak, but 
that I could not when I tried.” 

What do you want of me ? I have never done you any harm ? ” 
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** Kever.” 

Do I Icnow you ? ” 

No.” 

Then ^vllat can you want of me ” 

“ Here are two ^ineas in tliis papei. Talce my poor little present, and I uoH 
tell you.” 

Into the young woman’s face, which is honest and comely, comes a flush as she 
replies : Theie is neither grown person nor child in all the large establishment 

that I belong to, who hasn’t a good word for Sally. I am Sally. Could I be so 
well thought of, if I was to be bought ? ” 

‘‘ I do not mean to buy you ; I mean only to rewaid you very slightly.” 

Sally firmly, but not ungently, closes and puts back the offering hand. If 
there is anything I can do for you, ma’am, that I will not do for its own sake, you 
are much mistaken in me if you tliinlr that I will do it for money. What js it 
you w’ant ? ” 

“You are one of the nurses 01 attendants at the Hospital ; I saw you leave to- 
night and last night.” 

“ Yes, I am. I am Sally.” 

“ Theie is a pleasant patience in your face which makes me believe that very 
young children would take readily to you.” 

“ God bless ’em ! So they do.” 

The lady lifts her veil, and shows a face no older than the nurse’s. A facff far 
more refined and capable than hers, but wild and w’orn with soitow. 

“I am the miserable mother of a baby lately received under your care. I 
have a piayer to make to you;” 

Instinctively respecting the confidence which has drawn aside the veil, Sally— 
whose ways are all ways of simphcity and spontaneity — ^replaces it, and begms 
to ciy. 

“Youw'ill listen to my prayer.? ” the lady urges. '‘You will not be deaf to 
the agonised entreaty of such a bioken suppliant as I am ? ” 

“ O dear, dear, dear ! ” cries Sally. “ What shall I say, 01 can I say ! Don’t 
talk of prayers. Prayers are to be put up to the Good Father of All, at d not to 
nurses and such. And there ! I am only to hold my place for half a year longer, till- 
another young woman can be trained up to it. I am going to be manied. I 
shouldn’t have been out last night, and I shouldn’t have been out to-night, but 
that my Dick (he is the young man I am going to be manied to) lies ill, and X 
help his mother and sister to watch him. Don’t take on so, don’t take on so ! ” 

“ O good Sally, dear Sally,” moans the lady, catching at her dress entreatingly. 
“ As you aie hopeful, and I am hopeless; as a fair w^ay in life is before you, which 
can never, never, be before me ; as you can aspire to become a respected wife, and 
as you can aspire to become a proud mother, as you aie a living loving woman, and 
must die ; for Gob’s sake hear my distracted petition ! ” 

"Deary, deary, deary me! ” cries Sally, her desperation culminating in the 
pronoun, “what am I ever to do ? And there I See how you turn my own words, 
hack upon me. I tell you I am going to be married, on purpose to make it clearcsr’ 
to you that I am going to leave, and therefore couldn’t help you if I woiild, 
Poor Thing, and you make it seem to my own self as if I was cruel in going to be' 
manied and not helping you. It ain’t kind. Now, is it kind, Poor Thing ? ” 

" Sally ! Hep me, my dear. My entreaty is for no help in the future. It 
applies to what is past. It is only to be told in two words,” 

" There ! This is worse and worse,” cries Sally, “ supposing that I undeistand 
what two words you mean.” 

■ You do understand. "What are the names they have given my poor baby ? 
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I ask no more than that. I have read of the customs of the place. He has been 
christened in the chapel, and registered by some surname in the book. He was 
received last Honday evening. Wliat have they called him ? ” 

Down upon her knees in the foul mud of the by-way into which they have 
strayed — an empty street without a thoroughi^re giving on the dark gardens of ^e 
Hospital — the lady would drop in her passionate entreaty, but that Sally prevent? 
her. 

“ Don’t ! Don’t 1 You make me feel as if I was setting myself up to be good. 
Let me look in your pretty face again. Put your two hands in mine. Now, 
promise. You w’ill never ask me anything more than the two words ? 

“ Never ! Never 1 ” 

** You will never put tliem to a bad use, if I say them ? ” 

“Never! Never!” 

“ Walter Wilding.” 

The lady lays her face upon the nurse’s breast, drawls her close in her embrace 
with both arms, murmurs a blessing and the words, “ Kiss him for me I ” and is 
gone. 

Day of tlie month and year, the first Sunday in October, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-seven. London Time by the great clock of Saint Paul’s, half- 
past one in the afternoon. The clock of the Hospital for Foundling Children is 
well up with the Cathedral to-day. Service in the chapel is over, and the Found- 
ling children are at dinner. 

There are numeious lookers-on at the dinner, as the custom is. There are 
two or three governors, whole families from the congregation, smaller groups of 
both sexes, individual stragglers of various degrees. The bright autumnal sun 
strilces freshly into the waids; and the heavy-framed windows through which it 
shines, and the panelled walls on which it strikes, are such windows and such 
walls as pervade Hogarth’s pictuies. The girls’ refectory (including that of the 
younger children) is the principal attraction. Neat attendants sSently glide 
about the orderly and silent tables; the lookers-on move or stop as the fancy 
takes them ; comments in whispers on face such a number from such a window 
are not unfrequent ; many of the faces are of a character to fix attention. Some 
of the visitors from the outside public are accustomed visitors. They have 
established a speaking acquaintance with the occupants of particular seats at the 
tables, and halt at those points to bend down and say a word or two. It is na 
disparagement to their kindness that tliose points are generally points where per- 
sonal attractions are. The monotony of the long spacious rooms and the double 
lines of faces is agreeably relieved by these incidents, although so slight. 

A veiled lady, who has no companion, goes among the company. It would 
seem that curiosity and opportunity have never brought her there before. She has 
the air of being a little troubled by the sight, and, as she goes the length of the 
tables, it is with a hesitating step and an uneasy manner. At length she comes 
to the refectory of the boys. They are so much less popular than the girls that it 
is bare of visitors when she looks in at the doorway. 

But just within the doorway, chances to stand, inspecting, an elderly female 
attendant : some order of matron or housekeeper. To whom the lady addresses 
natural questions : As, how many boys 7 At what age are they usually put out 
in life ? Do they often take a fancy to the sea ? So, lower and lower in tone 
until the lady puts the question ; “ "Which is Walter Wilding ? ” 

Attendant’s head shaken. Against the rules. 

“ You know which is Walter Wilding ? ” 

So keenly does the attendant feel the closeness with which the lady’s eyes- 
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examine her face, that she keeps her own eyes fast upon the floor, lest by wander- 
ing in the nght diiection they should betray her. 

“ I know which is "Walter 'Wilding, but it is not my place, ma’am, to tell names 
to visitors.” 

« But you can show’ me without telling me.” 

' The lady’s hand moves quietly to the attendant’s hand. Pause and silence. 

“I am going to pass round the tables,” says the lady’s interlocutor, without 
seemmg to addiess her. ** Follow me with your eyes. The boy that I stop at 
and speak to, will not matter to you. But the boy that I touch, W’ill be Walter 
Wildmg. Say nothing more to me, and move a litlle away.” 

Quickly actmg on the hint, the lady passes on into the room, and looks about 
her. After a few moments, the attendant, in a staid official way, walks down 
outside the line of tables commencing on her left hand. She goes the whole 
length of the Ime, turns, and comes back on the inside. Veiy slightly glancingin 
the lady’s direction, she stops, bends forward, and speaks. The boy whom she 
addresses, hfts his head and replies. Good humouredly and easily, as she listens 
to what he says, she lays her hand upon the shoulder of the next boy on his right. 
That the action may be well noted, she keeps her hand on the shoulder while 
spealang in retura, and pats it twice or tlnice before moving aw^ay. She com- 
pletes her torn of the tables, touching no one else, and passes out by a door at the 
opposite end of the long room. 

Dinner is done, and the lady, too, walks dowm outside the line of tables com- 
mencing on hei left hand, goes the whole length of the line, turns, and comes 
back on the mside. Other people have strolled in, fortunately for her, and stand 
spiinlded about. She hfts her veil, and, stopping at the touched boy, asks how 
old he is ? 

• “lam tw’elve, ma’am,” he answers, with Ms bright eyes fixed on hers. 

“ Aie you well and happy ? ” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“May you take these sweetmeats from my hand ? ” 

“ If you please to give them to me.” 

In stooping low for the purpose, the lady touches the boy’s face with her fora. 
head and with her hair. Then, lowering her veil again, she passes on, and passes 
out without looldng back. 


ACT L 

THE CURTAIN RISES, 

In a court-yaid iu the City of London, which was No Thoroughfare either for 
vehicles or foot-passengers ; a court-yard diverging from a steep, a slippery, and a 
winding street connecting Tower-sfreet with the Middlesex shore of the Thames ; 
stood ffie place of business of Wilding & Co., "Wine Merchants. Probably as a 
jocose acknowled^ent of the obstructive character of this main approach, the 
point nearest to its base at which one could take the river (if so inodorously 
minded) bore the appellation Break-Neck-Stairs. The court-yard itself had like- 
wise been descriptiv^y entitled in old time. Cripple Corner. 

Years before the year one thousand eight hundred and sixty-one, people had 
left off taking boat at Break-Neck-Stah's, and watermen had ceased to ply there. 
The slimy little causeway had dropped into the nver by a slow process of suicide, 
and two or three stumps of piles and a rusty iron mooring-ring were all that 
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remained of the departed Break-Neck glories. Sometimes, indeed, a laden coal 
barge would bump itself into the place, and certain laborious heavers, seemingly 
mud-engendered, would arise, deliver the cargo in the neighbourhood, shove off, 
and vanish; but at most times the only commerce of Break-Neck-Stairs aiose 
out of the conveyance of casks and bottles, both full and empty, both to and from 
the cellars of Wilding & Co., Wine Merchants. Even that commerce was but 
occasional, and through three-fourths of itc -ricing tides the dirty indecorous drab 
of a river would come solitarily oozing and at the rusty ring, as if it 

had heard of the Doge and the Adriatic, and w'anted to be married to the great 
conserver of its filthiness, the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor. 

Some two hundred and fifty yards on the right, up the opposite hill (ap- 
proaching it from the low ground of Break-Neck- Stairs) was Cripple Coiner. 
There was a pump in Cripple Corner, there was a tree in Cripple Corner. All 
Cripple Comer belonged to Wilding and Co , Wine Merchants, Their cellars 
burrowed under it, their mansion towered over it. It really had been a mansion 
in the days -when merchants inhabited the City, and had a ceremonious shelter 
to the doorway without visible support, like the sounding-board over an old 
pulpit. It had also a number of long narrow ships of window, so disposed in 
its grave brick front as to lender it symmefaically ugly. It had also, on its roof, 
a cupola with a bell in it. 

** When a man at five-and- twenty can put his hat on, and can say ‘ this hat 
covers the owmer of this pioperty and of the business which is transacted on this 
property,’ I consider, Mr. Bintrey, that, without being boastful, he may be allowed 
to be d*eeply tlianldul. I don’t know how it may appear to you, but so it appears 
to me.’’ 

Thus Mr. Walter Wilding to his man of law, in his own counting-house ; taking 
his hat down from its peg to suit the action to the word, and hanging it up again 
when he had done so, not to overstep the modesty of natuie. 

An innocent, open-speaking, unused-looking man, I^Ir. Walter Wilding, with 
a remarkably pink and white complexion, and a figure much too bulky for so 
young a man, though of a good stature. With crispy curling brown hair, and 
amiable bright blue eyes. An extremely communicative man : a man with whom 
loquacity was the irrestrainable outpouring of contentment and gratitude. Mr. 
Bintrey, on the other hand, a cautious man, with twinkling beads of eyes in a 
large overhanging bald head, who inwardly but intensely enjoyed the comicality 
of openness of speech, or hand, or heait. 

Yes,” said Mr. Bintrey. “ Yes. Ha, ha ! ” 

A decanter, two wine-glasses, and a plate of biscuits, stood on tlie desk. 

You lilte this forty-five year old port-wine? ” said Mr. Wilding. 

“ Like it ? ” repeated Mf. Bintrey. “ Rather, sir ! ” 

“ It’s from the best corner of our best forty-five year old bin,” said Mn 
Wilding, 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Mr. Bintrey. ‘‘It’s most excellent.” 

He laughed again, as he held up his glass and ogled it, at the highly ludicrous 
idea of giving away such wine. 

“ And now,” said Wilding, with a childish enjoyment in the discussion of 
affairs, “I think we have got everything straight, Mr. Bintrey.” 

“ Everything straight,” said Bintrey. 

“ A partner secured ” 

“ Partner secured,” said Bintrey. 

“ A housekeeper advertised for ” 

“ Housekeeper advertised for,” said Bintrey, “ * apply personally at Cripple 
Comer, Great Tower-street, from ten to twelve ’ — to-morrow, by the bye,” 
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“ :My late dear mother’s affairs wound up ” 

Wound up,” said Bintrey. 

“ And all charges paid.” 

“And all charges paid,” said Bintiey, witli a chuclde : probably occasioned 
by the droll ciicumstance that they had been paid without a haggle, 

“The mention of my late dear mothei,” Mr. Wilding continued, his eyes 
filhng with teais and Ins pocket-handkerchief diying them, “ unmans me still, 
Mr. Bintrey, You know how I loved her; you (her lawyer) know how” she 
loved me. The utmost love of mother and child w’as cherished between us, and 
we never experienced one moment’s division or unhappiness fiom the time when 
she took me under her care. Thirteen years in all ! Thirteen years undei my 
late dear mother’s care, hir. Bintrey, and eight of them her conlidentially acknow- 
ledged son! You know the story, Mr. Bintrey, who but you, sir!” Mr. 
Wilding sobbed and dried his eyes, without attempt at concealment, during these 
remarks. 

Mr. Bintrey enjoyed his comical poit, and said, after rolling it in his mouth: 
“ I know tlie stor}’.” 

“My late dear mother, »> -rrsued the wdne-merchant, “had been 

deeply deceived, and had ‘''i S'\ ^ But on that subject my late dear 

mother’s lips were for evei sealed. By whom deceived, or under what ciicum- 
stances, Heaven only knows, hly late dear mother never betrayed her betrayer.” 

“ She had made up her mind,” said Mr. Bintiey, again turning his wine on 
his palate, “ and she could hold hei peace.” An amused twinkle in his 03 es 
pretty plainly added — “ A devilish deal better thou you ever will ! ” 

“ ‘ Honour,’ ” said Mr. Wilding, sobbing as he quoted from the Commandments, 
“ * thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long in the land.* AVhen I 
was in the Foundling, Mr. Bintrey, I was at such a loss how to do it, that I 
appiehended my days would be short in tlie land. But I afteiwaids came to 
honour my mother deeply, profoundly. And I honour and revere her meinoiy. 
For seven happy years, Mr. Bintrey,” pursued Wilding, still with the same inno- 
cent catching in his breath, and the same unabashed teais, “did my excellent 
mother article me to my piedecessors in this business, Pebbleson Nephew. Her 
affectionate forethought likewise apprenticed me to the Vintners’ Company, and 
made me in time a free Vintner, and — and — eveiy thing else that the best of 
mothers could desire. When I came of age, she bestowed her inherited share' in 
this business upon me ; it was her money that afterwards bought out Pebbleson 
Nephew, and painted in Wilding and Co. ; it was she who left me everything she 
possessed, but the mourning ring yon weai- And 3'-et, hir. Bintrey,” witli a fiesh 
hurst of honest affection, “ she is no more. It is little over half a year since she 
came into the Comer to read on that door-post with her own eyes, Wilding 
AND Co., Wine Merchants. And yet she is no more ! ” 

^ Sad. But the common lot, Mr, Wilding,” obseived Bintrey. “ At some 
time or other we must all be no more.” He placed the forty-five year old port- 
trine in the nniveisal condition, with a relishing sigh. 

“So now, Mr. Bintiey,” pursued Wilding, putting away his pocket-handker- 
chief, and smoothing his eyelids with his fingers, “ now that I can no longer show 
my love and honour for the dear parent to whom my heart was mysteriously turned 
by Nature when she first spoke to me, a strange lady, I sitting at our Sunday 
dinner-table in the Foundhng, I can at least show that I am not ashamed of ‘ 
having been a Foundling, and that I, who never knew a father of my own, wish 
to be a father to all in my employment. Therefore,” continued Wilding, be- 
coming enthusiastic in his loquacity, “ therefore, I want a thoroughly good liouse- 
keeper to undertake this dwelling-house of Wilding and Co., Wine Alerchants, 
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Clippie Corner, so that I may lestore in it some of the old relations betwixt 
employer and employed ! So that I may live in it on the spot where my money is 
made I So that I may daily sit at the head of the table at which the people in 
my employment eat together, and may eat of the same roast and boiled, and 
drink of the same beer ! So that the people in my employment may lodge under 

the same roof with me 1 So that we may one and all 1 beg your pardon, 

^Xr. Bintrey, but that old singing in my head has suddenly come on, and I shall 
feel obliged if j^ou will lead me to the pump.” ' 

Alarmed by the excessive pinkness of his client, hir. Bintrey lost not a moment 
in leading him forth into the court-yard. It was easily done ; for the counting- 
house in which they talked together opened on to it, at one side of the dwelling- 
house. There the attorney pumped with a will, obedient to a sign from the client, 
and the client laved his head and face witli both hands, and took a hearty drink. 
After these remedies, he declared himself much better. 

“ Don’t let your good feelings excite you,” said Bintrey, as they returned to the 
counting-house, and Mr. Wilding dried himself on a jack-towel behind an inner 
door. 

“ Xo, no. I \von’t,” he returned, looking out of the towel. I won’t. I have 
not been confused, have I ? ” 

“ Not at all. Perfectly clear.” 

** Where did I leave off, Mr. Bintrey ? ” 

Well, you left off — but I wouldn’t excite myself, if I was you, by taking it 
up again just yet.” 

I’ll take care. I’ll take care. The singing in my head came on at where, 
Mr. Bintrey?” 

‘‘ At roast, and boiled, and beer,” answered the lawyer, piompting — lodging 
under the same roof— and one and all — ” 

“ Ah ! And one and all singing in the head together — ” 

Do you know, I really would not let my good feelmgs excite me, if I W’as 
you,” hinted the lawyer again, anxiously. Try some more pump.” 

“ Xo occasion, no occasion. All right, Mr. Bintrey. And one and all forming 
a kind of family ! You see, Mr. Bintrey, I was not used in my childhood to that 
sort of individual existence which most individuals have led, more or less, in their 
childhood. After that time I became absoibed in my late dear mother. Having 
lost hei, I find that I am more fit for being one of a body than one by myself one. 
To be that, and at the same time to do my duty to those dependent on me, and 
attach them to me, has a patriarchal and pleasant air about it. I don’t know how 
it may appear to you, Mr. Bintrey, but so it appears to me.” 

“ It is not I who am all-important in the case, but you,” returned Bintrey. 
“ Consequently, how it may appear to me is of very small importance,” 

It appears to said Mr. Wilding, in a glow, “ hopeful, useful, de- 
lightful ! ” 

** Do.you know,” hinted the lawyer again, I really would not ex — ” 

“ I am not going to. Then there’s Handel.” 

“There’s who ? ” asked Bintrey, 

“ Handel, Mozait, Haydn, Kent, Purcell, Doctor Ame, Greene, Mendelssohn, 
I know the choruses to those anthems by heart. Foundling Chapel Collection, ’ 
Why shouldn’t we learn them together ? ” 

“ Who learn them together ? ” asked the lav/yer, rather shortly* 

“ Employer and employed,” 

“Ay, ay,’^ returned Bintrey, mollified ; as it he had half expected the answer to 
be, Lawyer and client, “ That’s another thing.” 

“Not another thing, Mr. Bintrey I The same thing, A part of the bond 
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r.r.'.ong us. We will fonn a Choir in some quiet church near the Coinei here, 
anJ, iiaviu;^ sung together of a Sunday with a relish, we will come home and take 
an early dinner togethei with a relisli. The object that I have at heart now' is, 
to get this sj’stem w’ell in action without delay, so that my new partner may find 
it founded when he enteis on his partnership.’*’ 

'■AH good be with it!” exclaimed Bintiey, rising. **hlay it prosper! Is 
Joey Ladle to take a share in Handel, Mozait, Haydn, Kent, Puicell, Doctor 
Aine, Greene, and !^Iendelssohn ? ” 

‘'I hope so.” 

“I wish them all well out of it,” returned Bintrey, with much heartiness. 

Good-bye, sir.” 

They shook hands and parted. Then (first knocking wdth his knuckles for 
leave) entered to hlr. Wilding from a door of communication betw'een his pinrate 
counting-house and that in which his clerks sat, the Head Cellar-man of the cellars 
of Wilding and Co., Wine Merchants, and erst Head Cellaiman of the cellais of 
Pebbleson Nephew'. The Joey Ladle in question. A slow and ponderous man, 
of the drayman older of human architecture, dressed in a coirugated suit and 
bibbed apron, apparently a composite of door-mat and rhinoceros-hide. 

“Respecting this same boarding and lodging, Young Master Wildmg,” said he. 

“ Yes, Joey ? ” 

“Speaking for myself, Young Master "Wilding— and I never did speak andl 
never do speak for no one else — I don’t want no hoarding nor yet no lodging. 
But if yon wush to board me and to lodge me, take me. I can peck as well as 
most men. AYheie I peck ain’t so high a object with me as What I peck. Nor 
even so high a object with me as How^ Much I peck. Is all to hve in the house, 
Young Master Wilding? The tw’o other cellannen, the three poiters, the two 
’prentices, and the odd men ? ” 

“Yes. I hope we shall all be an united family, Joey.” 

“ Ah 1 ” said Joey. “I hope they may be.” 

“ They ? Rather say w’e, Joey.” 

Joey Ladle shook Ins head. “Don’t look to me to make we on it. Young 
blaster Wilding, not at my time of hfe and under the circumstamces which has 
formed my disposition. I have said to Pebbleson Nephew many a time, when 
they have said to me, ‘ Put a livelier face upon it, Joey ’ — I have said to them, 
* Gentlemen, it is aU w'ery well for you that has been accustomed to take yom* 
wine into youi systems by the conwi\ial channel of your tlnottles, to put a lively 
face upon it ; but,’ I says, ' I have been accustomed to take my w'ine in at the 
pores of the skin, and, took that way, it acts different. It acts depiessing. It’s 
one thing, gentlemen,’ I says to Pebbleson Nephew', ‘ to charge your glasses in a 
dining-room with a Hip Hun-ah and a Jolly Companions Every One, and it’s 
another thing to be charged yourself, through tlie pores, in a low dark cellar and 
a mouldy atinospheie. It makes all the difference betwixt bubbles and wapours,’ 
I tells Pebbleson Nephew. And so it do. I’ve been a cellarman my life tkrough, 
wdth my mind fully given to the business. What’s the consequence ? I’m as 
muddled a man as lives — ^yon won’t find a muddleder man than me — ^nor yet you 
won’t find my equal in moUoncolly. Sing of Filling the bumper fail, Every 
drop you sprinkle, O’er the brow of care, Smooths away a wrinkle ? Yes. 
P’raps so. But try filling yourself through the pores, underground, when you 
don’t want to it ! ” 

“ I am sorry to hear this, Joey. I had even thought that you might join a 
singing-class in the housed’ 

“Me, sir? No, no, Young Master Wilding, you won’t catch Joey Ladle 
muddling the Armony. A pecking-macliine, sir, is all that I am capable of 
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proving myself, out of my cellars ; but that you’re welcome to, if you think it’s 
worth your while to keep such a thing on your premises.” 
do, Joey.” 

** Say no more, sir. The Business’s word is my law. And you’re a going to 
take Young Master Geoige Vendale partner into the old Business ? ” 

I am, Joey.” 

‘Olore changes, you see! But don’t change the name of the Firm again. 
Don’t do it, Young Master Wilding. It was bad luck enough to make it Your- 
self and Co. Better by far have left it Pebbleson Nephew that good luck always 
stuck to. You should never change luck when it’s good, sir.” 

“At all events, I have no intention of changing the name of the House again, 
Joey.” 

“Glad to hear it, and wish you good-day, Young Master Wilding. But you 
had better by half,” muttered Joey Ladle inaudibl 3 % as he closed the door and 
shook his head, “have let the name alone from the first. You had better by half 
have followed the luck instead of crossing it.” 

ENTER THE HOUSEKEEPER. 

The wine-merchant sat in his dining-room next morning, to receive the personal 
applicants for the vacant post in his establishment. It was an old-fashioned 
wainscoted room ; the panels ornamented with festoons of flowers carved in wood ; 
with 3u oaken floor, a well-worn Turkey carpet, and dark 'r.'*h')g~rv fiimture, all 
of which had seen service and polish under Pebbleson X- ^ . v." 'I h. great side- 
board had assisted at many business-dinners given by Pebbleson Nephew to their 
connection, on the punciple of throwing sprats overboard to catch whales ; and 
Pebbleson Nephew’s comprehensive thiee-sided plate-warmer, made to fit the 
whole front of the large fireplace, kept watch beneath it over a sarcophagus- 
shaped cellaret that had in its time held many a dozen of Pebbleson Nephew’s 
wine. But the little rubicund old bachelor with a pigtail, whose portrait was over 
the sideboard (and who could easily be identified as decidedly Pebbleson and 
decidedly not Nephew), had retired into another sarcopha^s, and the plate- 
warmer had grown as cold as he. So, the golden and black griffins that supported 
the candelabra, with black balls in their mouths at the end of gilded chains, 
looked as if in their old age they had lost all heart for playing at ball, and were 
dolefully exhibiting their chains in the Missionary line of inquiry, whether they 
had not earned emancipation by this time, and were not griffins and brothers. 

Such a Columbus of a morning was the summer morning, that it discovered 
Cripple Corner. The light and warmth pierced in at the open windows, and 
irradiated the picture of a lady hanging over the chimney-piece, the only other 
decoiatiou of the walls. 

“My mother at five-and-twenty,” said Mr. Wilding to himself, as his eyes 
enthusiastically followed the light to the portrait’s face, “ I hang up here, in order 
that visitors may admire my mother in the bloom of her youth and beauty. My 
mother at fifty I hang in the seclusion of my own chamber, as a remembrance 
sacred to me. O ! It’s you, Jarvis ! ” 

These latter words he addressed to a clerk who had tapped at the door, and now 
looked in. 

“Yes, sir. I merely wished to mention that it’s gone ten, sir, and that there 
are several females in the Counting-house.” 

“Dear me! ” said the wine-merchant, deepening in the pink of his complexion 
and whitening in the white, “ are there several ? So many as several ? I had 
better begin before there are more. I’ll see them one by one, Jarvis, in the order 
of theii arrival.” 
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Hastily entrenching himself in his easy-chair at the table behind a great ink* 
stand, having first placed a chair on the other side of the table opposite his own 
seat, IMr. Wilding entered on his task with considerable trepidation. 

He ran the gauntlet that must be run on any such occasion. There w’ere the 
usual species of profoundly unsj-mpathetic women, and the usual species of much 
too sympathetic women. There were buccaneering widows who came to seize 
him, and who griped umbrellas under their arms, as if each umbrella were he, and 
each griper had got him. There w-ere towering maiden ladies who had seen 
better days, and who came armed with clerical testimonials to their theology, as if 
he were Saint Peter with his keys. There were gentle maiden ladies who came 
to mairy him. There were professional housekeepers, like non-commissioned 
officers, who put him through his domestic exercise, instead of submitting them- 
selves to catechism. There were languid invalids, to whom salaiy was not so 
much an object as the comforts of a private hospital. There were sensitive crea- 
tures who burst into tears on being addressed, and had to be restored with glasses 
of cold water. There were some respondents who came two together, a highly 
promising one and a v/h'^lly one : of whom the promising one 

ans-wered all questions cV 'y. : wA would at last appear that she was not 

a candidate at all, but o ly . 0“ ihe unpromising one, who had glowered 

in absolute silence and apparent injury. 

At last, when the good wine-merchant's simple heart was failing him, there 
entered an applicant quite different from all the rest. A woman, perhaps fifty, 
but looking younger, with a face remarkable for placid cheerfulness, and a maunei 
no less remarkable for its quiet expression of equability of temper.. Nothing m 
her dress could have been changed to her advantage. Nothing in the noiseless 
self-possession of her manner could have been changed to her advantage. Nothing 
could have been in better unison with both, than her voice when she answered 
the question : “ What name shall I have the pleasure of noting down ? with the 
words, <*jSfy name is Saiali Goldstraw. Mrs. Goldstraw. My husband has been 
dead many years, and we had no family.” 

Half a dozen questions had scarcely extracted as much to the purpose from any 
one else. The voice dwelt so agreeably on Mr. Wilding’s ear as he made his 
note, that he was rather long about it. When he looked up again, Mrs. Gold- 
stiaw’s glance had naturally gone round the room, and now returned to him from 
the chimney-piece. Its expression was one of frank readiness to be questioned, 
and to answer straight. 

“You will excuse my asking you a few questions.?” said the modest wine- 
merchant. 

“ O, surely, sir. Or I should have no business here.” 

Have you filled the station of housekeeper before ? ” 

^ " Only once. I have lived with tlie same widow lady for twelve years. Ever 
since I lost my husband. She was an invalid, and is lately dead : which is the 
occasion erf my now wearing black,” 

“ I do not doubt that she has left 5’'Ou the best credentials ? ” said Mr, Wildings 

“ I hope I may say, the very best. I thought it would save trouble, sir, if X 
wrote down the name and address of her representatives, and brought it witli me.” 
Laying a card on the table. 

“You singularly remind me, Mrs. Golds^aw,” said Wilding, taking the card, 
beside him, ** of a manner and tone of voice that I was once acquainted with- 
Not of an individual — feel sure of that, though I cannot recall what it is I have 
in my mind — ^but of a general bearing. I ought to add, it was a land and 
pleasant one.” 

She smiled, as she rejoined r At least, I am very glad of that, sir.” 
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“ Yes,’^ said the wine-me: chant, thoughtfully repeating his last phrase, with a 
momentaiy glance at his future housekeeper, “it was a kind and pleasant one. 
But that is the most I can make of it. ^Memory* is sometimes like a half-forgotten 
dream. I don’t know how it may appear to you, Mrs. Goldstraw, but so it 
appears to me.’^ 

Probably it appeared to Mrs. Goldstraw in a similar light, for she quietly 
assented to the prcpo-i:nn. Mr. Wilding then offered to put himself at once in 
communication with the gentlemen named upon the card : a firm of pioctors in 
Doctors’ Commons. To this, Mrs. Goldstraw thankfully assented. Doctors’ 
Commons not being far oflT, Mr. Wilding suggested the feasibility of ^Iis. Gold- 
straw^’s looking in again, say in thiee hours’ time. Mrs. Goldstraw readily under- 
took to do so. In fine, the result of Mi. Wilding’s inquiries being eminently 
satisfactoiy, Mrs. Goldstraw was that afternoon engaged (on her own perfectly 
fair terms) to come to-morrow and set up her rest as housekeeper in Cripple 
Comer. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER SPEAKS. 

On the next day ^Irs. Goldstraw arrived, to enter on her domestic duties. 

Having settled herself in her own room, without troubling the servants, and 
without wasting time, the new housekeeper announced herself as waiting to be 
fayouied with any instructions which her master might wish to give her. The 
wine-merchant received Mrs. Goldstraw in the dining-room, in which he had 
seen her on the previous day ; and, the usual preliminary civilities having passed 
on either side, the two sat doTO to take counsel together on tlie affairs of the 
house. 

“ About the meals, sir ? ” said Mrs. Goldstraw. “ Have I a large, or a small, 
number to provide for ? ” 

“ If I can carry out a certain old-fashioned plan of mine,” replied Mr. Wilding, 
“ you -will have a large number to provide for, I am a lonely single man, Mrs. 
Goldstraw ; and I hope to live with all the persons in my employment as if they 
w'ere members of my family. Until that time comes, you will only have me, and 
the new partner whom I expect immediately, to pro^dde for. Wtiat my partner’s 
habits may be, I cannot yet say. But I may describe myself as a man of regular 
hours, with an invariable appetite that you may depend upon to an ounce.” 

** About breakfast, sir?” asked Mrs. Goldstraw. “Is there anything par- 
ticular—?” 

She hesitated, and left the sentence unfinished. Her eyes turned slowly away 
from her master, and looked towards the chimney-piece. If she had been a less 
excellpt and experienced housekeeper, Mr. Wilding might have fancied that her 
attention was beginning to wander at the very outset of the interview. 

“Eight o’clock is my breakfast-hour,” he resumed. “It is one of my virtues 
to be never tired of broiled bacon, and it is one of my vices to be habitually 
suspicious of the freshness of eggs.” Mis. Goldstraw looked back at him, still a 
little divided between her master’s chimney-piece and her master. “ I take tea,” 
Mr. Wilcfing went on ; “ and I am jperhaps rather nervous and fidgety about 
drinking it, within a certain time after it is made. If my tea stands too long — 

He hesitated, on his side, and left the sentence unfinished. If he had not been 
engaged in discussing a subject of such paramount interest to himself as Hs 
brealdast, Mrs. Goldstraw might have fancied that his attention was beginning to 
wander at the very outset of the interview. 

“ If your tea stands too long, sir — ? said the housekeeper, politely taking up 
her master’s lost thread. 

“ If my tea stands too long,” repeated the wine-merchant mechanically, his 
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mind getting farther and farther away from his breakfast, and his eyes fixing them- 
selves more and irrn^'dngiy on his housekeeper’s face, “ If my tea — Dear, 
dear me, INXis. (TO^■'■ the manner and tone of voice that you remind 

me of ? It stiilies me even more strongly to-day, than it did when I saw you 
yesterday. What can it be ? ” 

‘‘What can it be 1 ” repeated Mrs. Goldstraw. 

She said the words, evidently thinldng while she spoke them of something else. 
The wine-merchant, still looking at her inquiringly, observed that her eyes wan- 
dered towards the chimney-piece once more. They fixed on the portrait of his 
mother, which hung there, and looked at it with that slight contraction of the 
brow \vhich accompanies a scarcely conscious effort of memory, Mr. Wilding 
remarked : 

“ My late dear mother, when she was five-and-twenty,” 

Mrs. Goldstraw thanked him with a movement of the head for being at the 
pains to explain the picture, and said, with a cleared brow, that it was the 
portrait of a very beautiful lady. 

Mr. Wilding, falling back into his former perplexity, tried once more to recover 
that lost recollection, associated so closely, and yet so undiscoverably, with his 
new housekeeper’s voice and manner. 

“ Excuse my asking you a question which has nothing to do with me or my 
breakfast,” he said. “ May I inquire if you have ever occupied any other situa- 
tion than the situation of housekeeper.” 

O yes, sir. I began life as one of the nurses at the Foundling.” 

“ Why, that’s it ! ” cried tire wine-merchant, pushing back his chair. ‘‘ By 
heaven ! Their manner is the manner you remind me of ! ” 

In an astonished look at him, Mrs. Goldstraw changed colour, checked herself, 
turned her eyes upon the ground, and sat still and silent. 

“ What is the matter ? ” asked Mr. Wilding. 

Do I understand that you were in the Foundling, sir ? ” 

“ Certainly. I am not ashamed to own it.” 

Under the name you now bear } ” 

“ Under the name of Walter Wilding.” 

“And the lady — ? ” Mrs. Goldstraw stopped short with a look at the portrait 
which was now unmistakably a look of alarm. 

“You mean my mother,” interrupted Mr, Wilding. 

“ Your— mother,” repeated the housekeeper, a little constrainedly, “removed 
you from the Foundling ? At what age, sir ? ” 

“ At between eleven and twelve years old. It’s quite a 'romantic adventure, 
Mis. Goldstraw,” 

He told the story of the lady having spoken to him, while he sat at dinner with 
the other boys in the Foundling, and of all that had followed in his innocently 
communicative way. “My poor mother could never have discovered me,” he 
added, “ if she had not met with one of the matrons who pitied her. The matron 
consented to touch the boy whose name was *■ Walter Wilding ’ as she went round 
the dinner-tables — and so my mother discovered me again, after having parted 
from me as an infant at the Foundling doors.” 

At those words Mrs. Goldstraw’s hand, resting on the table, dropped help- 
lessly into her lap. She sat, looking at her new master, with a face that had 
turned deadly pale, and with eyes that expressed an unutterable dismay. 

“ What does this mean ? ” asked the wine-merchant. “ Stop ! ” he cried. “ Is 
there something else in the past time which I ought to associate with you? I' 
remember my mother telling me of another person at the Foundling, to whose 
kindness she owed a debt of gratitude. When she first parted with me, as an 
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infant, one of the nurses informed her of the name that had been given to me in 
the institution. You were that nurse ? ” 

God forgive me, sir — was that nurse ! ” 

‘ * God forgive you ? ’ ' 

“ We had better get back, sir (if I may make so bold as to say so), to my duties 
in the house,” said !Mrs. Goldstraw. ‘‘ Your breakfast-hour is eight. Do you 
lunch, or dine, in the middle of the day ? ” 

The excessive pinkness which Mr. Bintrey had noticed in his client’s face began 
to appear there once more. Mr. Wilding put his hand to his head, and mastered 
some momentary confusion in that quarter, before he spoke again. 

Mrs. Goldstraw,” he said, “you are concealing something from me! ” 

The housekeeper obstinately repeated, “Please to favour me, sir, by sajdng 
whether you lunch, or dine, in the middle of the day ? ” 

“I don’t know what I do in the middle of the day. I can’t enter into my 
household affairs, Mrs. Goldstraw, till I know why you regret an act of kindness 
to my mother, which she always spoke of gratefully to the end of her life. You 
are not doing me a service by your silence. You are agitating me, you are alaim- 
ing me, you are bringing on the singing in my head.” , 

His hand went up to his head again, and the pink in his face deepened by a 
shade or two. 

“It’s hard, sir, on just entering your seivice,” said the housekeeper, “to say 
what may cost me the loss of your good will. Please to lemember, end how it 
may, that I only speak because you have insisted on my speaking, and because I 
see that I am alaiming you by my silence. When I told the poor lady, whose 
portrait^ you have got there, the name by which her infant was christened in the 
Foundling, I allowed myself to forget my duty, and dreadful consequences, I am 
afraid, have followed from it. I’ll tell you the truth, as plainly as I can. A few 
months from the time when I had informed the lady of her baby’s name, theie 
came to our institution in the country another lady (a stranger), whose object was 
to adopt one of our children. She brought the needful permission with her, and 
after looking at a gi-eat many of the children, without being able to make up her 
mind, she took a sudden fancy to one of the babies — a boy — ^under my care. Tiy, 
pray try, to compose yourself, sir ! It’s no use disguising it any longer. The 
child the «:tmger took away was the child of that lady whose portrait hangs there!” 

3vlr. Wilding started to his feet. “ Impossible ! ” he cried out, vehemently. 
“What are you talking about? What absurd stoiy are you telling me now? 
There’s her portrait ! Haven’t I told you so already ? The portrait of my 
mother ! ” 

“When that unhappy lady removed you from the Foundling, in after years,” 
said Mrs. Goldstraw, gently, “she was the victim, and you were the victim, sir, 
of a dreadful mistake.” 

He dropped back into his chair. “ The room goes round with me,” he said. 
“ My head > my head ! ” The housekeeper rose in alarm, and opened the 
windows. Before she could get to the door to call for help, a sudden buist of 
tears relieved tlie oppression which had at first almost appeared to threaten his 
life. He signed entreatingly to Mis. Goldstraw not to leave him. She waited 
until the paroxysm of weeping had worn itself out. He raised his head as he 
recovered himself, and looked at her with the angry unreasoning suspicion of a 
weak man. 

“ IVIistake ? ” he said, wildly repeating her last word. “ How do I know you 
are not mistaken yourself? ” 

“ There is no hope that I am mistaken, sir. I will tell you why, when you are 
better fit to hear it.” 
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*‘Xowi now!” 

The tone in which he spohe warned Mrs, Goldstraw that it would be cruel 
kindness to let him comfort himself a moment longer with the vain hope that she 
might be wiong, A few words more would end it, and those few words she 
determined to speak. 

‘‘I have told you,” she said, “that the child of the lady whose portrait hangs 
there, wms adopted in its iufanc)’’, and taken away by a stranger, I am as certain 
of what I say as that I am now sitting here, obliged to distress you, sir, sorely 
against my will. Please to caiiy your mind on, now, to about three months after 
that time. I was then at the Foundling, in London, waiting to take some chil- 
dren to our institution in the countiy. Theie w’-as a question that day about 
naming an infant — a boy — ^who had just been received. We generally named 
them out of the Directoiy. On this occasion, one of the gentlemen who managed 
the Hospital happened to be looking over the Register. He noticed that the 
name of the baby who had been adopted (‘ Walter Wilding ’) was sciatched out — 
for the reason, of course, that the child had been removed for good fiom our care. 

< Here’s a name to let,’ he said. ‘Give it to the new foundling who has been 
received to-day.* The name was given, and the child was christened. You, sir, 
weie that child.” 

The wine-merchanl*s head dropped on his bieast. “I was that child!” he 
said to himself, tiying helplessly to fix the idea in his mind. “ I was that child ! ” 

“Not very long after you had been received into the Institution, sir,” pursued 
Mrs. Goldstraw, “ I left my situation there, to be married. If you will remember 
that, and if you can give yom* mind to it, you will see for yourself how the mistake 
happened. Between eleven and twelve years passed befoie the lady, whom you 
have believed to be your mother, returned to the Foundling, to find her son, and 
to remove him to her own home. The lady only knew that her infant had been 
called * Walter Wilding.’ The matron who took pity on her, could but point out 
the only ‘ Walter Wilding ’ known in the Institution. I, who might have set the 
matter right, was far away from the Foundling and all that belonged to it. There 
was nothing — there was really nothing that could pi event this terrible mistake 
from taking place, I feel for you — ^I do mdeed, sh ! You must think — and ^yith 
reason — that it was in an ewl hour that I came here (innocently enough, I’m sure), 
to apply for your housekeeper’s place. I feel as if I was to blame — I feel as if I 
ought to have had more self-command. If I had only been able to keep my face 
from showing you what that poi trait and what your own words put into my mind, - 
you need never, to your dying day, have known what you know now.” 

Mr. Wilding looked up suddenly. The inbred honesty of die man rose in 
protest against the housekeeper’s last woids. His mind seemed to steady itself, 
for the moment, under the shock that had fallen on it. 

“ Do you mean to say that you would have concealed this from me if you 
could ? ” he exclaimed. 

“ I hope I should always tell the truth, sir, if 1 was asked,” said Mrs. Gold- 
straw. “ And I know it is better foi me that I should not have a secret of this 
sort washing on my mind- But is it better for you ? What use can it serve 
now ? ” 

** What use? S^y, good Lord ! if your story is true ” 

“ Should I have told it, sir, as I am now situated, if it had not been tiue ? ” 

*‘I ’oeg your pardon,” said the wine-merchant. ‘‘You must make allowance 
for me. ’’This dreadful discovery is something I can’t realise even yet. We 
loved each other so dearly — I felt so fondly that I was her son. She died, Mrs. 
Goldstraw, in my arms — she died blessing me as only a mother could have blessed 
me. And now, after all these years, to be told she was not my mother \ O me. 
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0 me I I don’t know what I am saving ! ” he cried, as the impulse of self- 
control under which he had spoken a moment since, flickered, and died out. “It 
was not this dieadful gnaf — it was something else that I had it in my mind to 
speak of. Yes, yes. You surprised me — you wounded me just now. You 
talked as if you would have hidden this fiom me, if you could. Don’t talk in 
that way again. It would have been a crime to have hidden it. You mean well, 

1 know. I don’t want to distress you — you are a kind-heaited woman. But you 
don’t remember what my position is. She left me all that I possess, in the firm 
peisuasion that I was her son. I am not her son. I have taken the place, I have 
innocently got the inheritance of another man. He must be found ! How do I 
know’' he is not at this moment in miser}% without bread to eat? He must 
be found ! My only hope of bearing up against the shock that has fallen on me, 
is the hope of doirig something which she would have appioved. You must know 
moie, Mis. (roM-tiaw, than you have told me yet. "Who was the stranger who 
adopted the child ? You must have heard the lady’s name ? ” 

“ I never heard it, sir. I have never seen her, or heard of her, since.” 

“Did she saj’ nothing when she took the child aw’ay? Search your memory. 
She must have said something.” 

“ Only one thing, sir, that I can remember. It was a miserably bad season, 
that year ; and many of the children were suffering fiom it. When she took the 
baby away, the lady said to me, laughing, ‘ Don’t be alarmed about his health. 
He will be brought up in a better climate than this — I am going to take him to 
Switzerland.’ ’ ’ 

“ To Switzerland ^ What part of Switzerland ? ” 

** She didn’t say, sir,” 

“ Only that faint clue ! ” said Mr. Wilding. “ And a quaiter of a century has 
passed since the child -was taken away ! What am I to do ? ” 

“I hope you won’t take offence at my freedom, sir,” said Mrs. Goldstiaw; 
“ but why should you distress yourself about what is to be done ? He may not 
be alive now, for anything you know. And, if he is alive, it’s not likely he can 
be in any distress. The lady who adopted him was a bred and bom lady — it was 
easy to see that. And she must have satisfied them at the Foundling that she 
could provide for the child, or they would never have let her take him away. If 
I was in your place, sir — please to excuse my saying so — I should comfort myself 
with remembering that I had loved that poor lady whose poi*ti-ait you have got 
theie — ^truly loved her as my mother, and that she had truly loved me as her son. 
All she gave to you, she gave for the sake of that love. It never altered while 
she lived ; and it won’t alter, I’m sure, as long os you live. How can you have a 
better right, sir, to keep what you have got than tliat ? ” ^ 

Mr. Wilding’s immovable honesty saw the fallacy in his housekeeper’s point of 
view at a glance. 

“You don’t mideistand me,” he said. It’s because I loved her that I feel it 
a duty — a sacred duty— to do justice to her son. If he is a living man, I must 
find him : for my own sake, as well as for his. I shall break down under this 
dreadful trial, unless I employ myself— actively, instantly employ myself — in doing 
what my conscience lella me ought to be done. I must speak to my lawyer ; J 
must set my lawyer at work before I sleep to-night.” He approached a tube in 
the wall of the room, and called down through it to the office below. “ Leave 
me for a little, Mrs. Goldstraw,” he resumed ; “ I shall be more composed, I 
shall be better able to speak to you later in the day. We shall get on well — I 
hope we shall get on well together — in spite of what has happened. It isn’t your 
fault ; I know it isn’t your fault. There ! there 1 shake hands ; and— and do the 
best you can in the house — ^I can’t talk about it now*” 
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The door opened as Mrs» Goldstraw advanced towaids it; and Mi. Jarvis 
appealed. 

“ Send for Mr. Bintrey,” said the \^ine-mei chant. “ Say I want to see him 
directly.” 

The” clerk unconsciously suspended the execution of the order, by announcing 
*‘Mr. Vendale,” and showing in the new partner in the firm of Wilding and Co. 

“ Piay excuse me for one moment, George Vendale,” said Wilding. “ I have 
a word to say to Jar\’ib. Send for Mr. Bintrey,” he repeated — “ send at once.” 

Mr. Jarvis laid a letter on the table before he left the room. 

“ From our correspondents at Neuchdtel, I think, sir. The letter has got the 
Swiss postmark.” 


NEW CHARACTERS ON THE SCENE. 

The words, “ The Swiss Postmark,” following so soon upon the housekeeper’s 
refei ence to Switzerland, wrought Mr. Wilding’s agitation to such a remarkable 
height, that his new paitner could not decently make a pretence of letting it pass 
unnoticed. 

“ Wilding,” he asked hurriedly, and yet stopping short and glancing around as 
if for some visible cause of his state of mind : “ what is the matter ? ” 

*‘My goc'^ Gco'-ge Vendale,” returned the wine-merchant, giving his hand 
with an af. \ Dk, rather as if he wanted help to get over some obstacle, 

than as i I . v' gi v W’elcome or salutation ; ** my good George Vendale, so much 
is tlie matter, that I shall never be myself again. It is impossible that I can ever 
be myself again. For, in fact, I am not myself.” 

The new partner, a brown-cheeked handsome fellow, of about his own age, 
with a quick determined eye and an impulsive manner, retorted with natural 
astonishment : “Not yourself? ” 

“ Not what I supposed myself to be,” said Wilding. 

“ What, in the name of wonder, d/d you suppose yourself to be that you are 
not?” was the rejoinder, delivered with a cheerful fiankness, inciting confidence 
from a moie icticcnt man. “I may ask without impertinence, now that we are 
partneis.” 

“ There again ! ” cried Wilding, leaning back in his chair, with a lost look at 
the other. “Partners 1 I had no right to come into this business. It was never 
meant for me. My mother never meant it should be mine. I mean, his mother 
meant it should be his — if I mean anything — or if I am anybody.” 

“Come, come,” urged bis partner, after a moment’s pause, and taking posses- 
sion of him with that calm confidence which inspires a stiong nature when it 
honestly desires to aid a weak one. “Whatever has gone vrong, has gone wrong 
through no fault of yours, I am very sure. I was not in this counting-house with 
you, under the old regime^ for three years, to doubt you. Wilding. We were not 
younger men than we are, together, for that. Let me begin our paitnership by 
being a serviceable partner, and setting right whatever is wrong. Has that letter 
anything to do with it ? ” 

“Hahl” said Wilding, with his hand to his temple. “There again! My 
feead ! I was forgetting the coincidence. The Swiss postmark.” 

“ At a second glance I see that the letter is unopened, so it is not very likely to 
have much to do with the matter,” said Vendale, with comfoiting composure. 
“ Is it for you, or for us ? ” 

“ For us,” said Wilding, 

“ Suppose I open it and read it aloud, to get it out of our way ? ” 

“ Thank you, thanl< you.” 

“The letter is only from our champagne-making friends, the house at Neu- 
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chatel, * Bear Sir, We are in receipt of yours of the 28tli ult., informing us 
that you have taken 5’our Mr. Vendale into partnership, whereon we beg yon to 
receive the assurance of our felicitations. Peimit us to embrace the occasion of 
specially commending to you !M. Jules Obenreizer.’ Impossible I ” 

Wiiding looked up in quick apprehension, and cried, Eh ? ” 

** Impossible sort of name,” letumed his partner, sh'ghtJy — “ Obenreizer. ‘ — Of 
specially commending to you M. Jules Obenui/er, 01 Soho-square, I-ondon 
(north side), henceforth fully accredited as our agent, and who has already had 
the honour of making the acquaintance of your Mr. Vendale, in his (said M. 
Obenreizer’s) native country, To be sure? pooh pooh, what have I 

been thinking of 1 I remember now ; * when travelling with his niece.^ ” 

‘^With lns-~ — ?” Vendale had so slurred the last word, that Wilding had 
not heard it. 

When travelling with his Niece. Obenreizer’s Niece,” said Vendale, in a 
somewhat superfluously lucid manner. “ Niece of Obenreizer. (I met them in 
my first Swiss tour, travelled a little with them, and lost them for two years ; met 
them again, my Swiss tour before last, and have lost them ever since.) Oben- 
reizer. Niece of Obenreizer. To be sure I Possible sort of name, after all ! 

< M. Obenreizer is in possession of our absolute confidence, and w^e do not doubt 
you will esteem his merits.* Buly signed by the House, ‘Befresnier et 
Very w’ell. I undertake to see M. Obenreizer piesently, and clear him out of 
the way. That clears the Swiss postmark out of the way. So now, my dear 
Wilding, tell me what I can clear out of your way, and 1*11 find a way to clear it.** 
More than ready and giateful to be thus taken charge of, the honest wine- 
merchant wrung his partner’s hand, and, beginning his tale by pathetically declar- 
ing himself an Impostor, told it. 

“It w'as on this matter, no doubt, that you were sending for Bin trey w^hen I 
came in ? ” said his paitner, after reflecting. 

“It was.” 

“He has experience and a shrewd head; I shall be anxious to know his 
opinion. It is bold and hazardous in me to give you mine before I know his, but 
I am not good at holding back. Plainly, then, I do not see these circumstances 
as you see them. I do not see your position as you see it. As to your being an 
Impostor, my dear Wilding, that is simply absurd, because no man can be that 
wdthout being a consenting party to an imposition. Clearly you never were so. 
As to your enrichment by the lady who believed you to be her son, and whom 
you were forced to believe, on her showing, to be your mother, consider whether 
that did not arise out of the personal relations between you. You gradually 
became much attached to her ; she gradually became much attached to you. It 
w^as on you, personally you, as I see the case, that she conferred these worldly 
advantages ; it was from hei, personally her, that you took them,J* 

“ She supposed me,” objected Wilding, shaking his head, “ to have a natural 
claim upon her, which I had not.” 

“ I must admit that,” replied his partner, “ to be true. But if she had made 
the discovery that you have made, six months before she died, do you think it 
w’ould have cancelled the years you were togetlier, and the tenderness that each 
of you had conceived for the other, each on increasing knowledge of the other ? ” 
“What I think,” said Wildmg, simply but stoutly holding to the bare fact, 
“can no moie change the tiuth than it can bring dowm the sky. The truth is 
that I stand possessed of what was meant for another man.” 

“ He may be dead,” said Vendale. 

“ He may be alive,” said Wilding. “ And if he is alive, have I not — ^inno- 
cently, I grant you innocently — robbed him of enough ? Have I not robbed him 
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of t'hc ■"*'^3 that I enjoyed in his stead ? Have I not robbed him of 

the , ■. 'i* .. .. tliat filled my soul when that dear lady,’’ stretching his hand 

tow’aiQS me picture, “ told me she was my mother ? Have I not robbed him of 
all the caie she la^'ished on me ? Have I not even robbed him of all the devo- 
tion and duty that I so proudly gave to her ? Therefore it is that I ask myself, 
George Venclale, and I ask you, where is he i What has become of him ? ” 

‘‘tnio can tell!” 

“ I must try to find out who can tell. I must institute inquiries, I must never 
desist from prosecuting inquiries. I will live upon the interest of my shaie — 
ought to say his shaie — in this business, and will lay up lest for him. When 
I find him, I may peihaps throw myself upon his generosity ; but I will yield up 
all to him, I will, I swear. As I loved and honoimed her,” said Wilding, 
leverently kissing his hand towards the picture, and then covering his eyes with it, 
“ As I loved and honoured her, and have a world of reasons to be grateful to 
her ! ” And so bioke down again. 

His paitner lose fiom tlie chair he had occupied, and stood beside him with a 
hand sofily laid upon his shoulder. “Walter, I knew you before to-day to be an 
upright man, with a pure conscience and a fine heait. It is veiy fortunate for me 
that I have th'' r>r‘'d''r‘gc to travel on in life so neai- to so tiustworthy a man. I 
am thankful . L - me as your light hand, and rely upon me to the death. 
Don’t think the worse of me if I p''Otest to you tliat my uppermost feeling 
at present is a confused, you may call it an unreasonable, one. I feel far moie 
pity for the lady and for you, because you did not stand in your supposed rela- 
tions, than I can feel for the unknowm man (if he ever became a man), because he 
was unconsciously displaced. You have done well in sending for Mr. Bintrey, 
What I think will be a pait of his advice, I know is the whole of mine. Do not 
move a step in this serious matter precipitately. The secret must be kept among 
ns with great strictness, foi to part with it lightly would be to invite fraudulent 
claims, to encourage a host of knaves, to let loose a fiood of perjury and plotting. 
I have no more to say now, Walter, than to lemind you that you sold me a 
share in your business, expiessly to save yourself from more work than your 
present health is fit for, and that I bought it expressly to do woik, and mean to 
do it.” 

With these words, and a parting grip of his partner’s shoulder that gave them 
the best emphasis they could have had, George Vendale betook himself presently 
to the counting-house, and presently ^ afterwards to the address of M. Jules 
Obenre^^er. 

As ne curaed into Soho-square, and directed Hs steps towards its north side, a 
deepened coloui shot across his sun-browned face, which Wilding, if he had been 
a better observer, or had been less occupied with his own trouble, might have 
lioiiced when his paitner read aloud a certain passage in their Swiss coi respond- 
ent’s letter, which he had not read so distinctly as the rest. 

A curious colony of mountaineers has long been enclosed within that small 
flat London district of Soho. Swiss watch-makers, Swiss silver-chasers, Swiss 

i e Wellers, Swiss importers of Swiss musical boxes and Swiss toys of various 
dnds, draw close together there. Swiss professors of music, painting, and 
languages ; Swiss artificers in steady woik ; Swiss couriers, and other Swiss 
servants chronically out of place ; industrious Swiss laundresses and clear- 
starchem ; mysteriously existing Swiss of both sexes ; Swiss creditable and Swiss 
discreditable ; Swiss to be trusted by all means, and Swiss to be trusted by no 
means; these diverse Swiss particles are attracted to a centre in the district of 
Soho, Shabby Swiss eating-houses, coffee-houses, and lodging-houses, Swiss 
dnnks and dishes, Swiss seivice for Snnda^-s, and Swiss schools for ’week-da^* 
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are all to te found there. Even the native-box*n English taverns drive a sort of 
broken-English trade ; announcing in their windows Swiss whets and drams, and 
sheltering in their bars Swiss skirmishes of love and animosity on most nights in 
the year. 

When the new partner in Wilding and Co. rang the bell of a door bearing the 
blunt inscription Obenreizer on a brass plate — the inner door of a substantial 
house, whose ground story was devoted to the sale of Swiss clocks — he passed at 
once into domestic Switzerland. A white-tiled stove for winter-time filled the 
fireplace of the room into which he was shown, the room’s bare floor was laid 
together in a neat pattern of several ordinary woods, the room had a prevalent air 
of surface bareness and much scmbbing; and the little square of flo'weiy carpet 
by the sofa, and the velvet chimney-board v/ith its capacious clock and vases of 
artificial flowers, contended with that tone, as if, in bringing out the whole effect, 
a Parisian had adapted a daily to domestic purposes. 

Mimic w’ater was di opping off a mill-wheel under the clock. The risltor had 
not stood before it, following it with his eyen, a minute, when M. Obenreizer, at 
his elbow, startled him by saying, in very good English, very slightly clipped : 

How do you do ? So glad I ” 

“ I beg your pardon. I didn’t hear you come in.” 

Not at all 1 Sit, please.” 

Releasing his visitor’s two arms, which he had lightly pinioned at the elbows 
by w^ay of embrace, M. Obenreizer also sat, remarking, with a smile : “You aie 
well ? So glad 1 ” and touching his elbows again. 

“ I don’t know,” said Vendale, after exchange of salutations, “ w'hetheryou may 
yet have heard of me from 5 ’our House at Neuch^tel ? ” 

“ Ah, yes 1 ” 

‘‘ Tn connection with Wilding and Co. ? ” 

“ All, surely I ” 

Is it not odd that I should come to you, in London here, as one of the Firm 
of Wilding and Co., to pay the Firm’s respects ? ” 

‘*Not at all ! WJiat did I always observe when we were on the mountains ? 
We call them vast,* but the woild is so little. So little is the world, that one 
cannot keep away from persons. There are so few persons in the world, that they 
continually cioss and re-cross. So veiy little is the world, that one cannot get nd 
of a peison. Not,” touching his elbows again, with an ingratiatoiy^ smile, “ that 
one would desire to get rid of you.” 

I hope not, M, Obenreizer.” 

Please call me, in your country, Mr. I call myself so, for I love your 
country. If I could he English ! But I am bom. And you ? Though de- 
scended from so fine a family, you have had the condescension to come into 
trade ? Stop though. Wines ? Is it trade in England or profession ? Not 
fine art.?” 

^‘Mr. Obenreizer,” returned Vendale, somewhat out of countenance, ‘^Iwas 
but a silly young fellow, just of age, when I first had the pleasure of travelling 
with you, and when you and I and Afademoiselle your niece — who is well ? ” 

‘‘ Thank you. Who is well.” 

— Shared some slight glacier dangers together. If, with a boy’s vanity, I 
rather vaunted my family, I hope I did so as a kind of introduction of myself. 
It was very weak, and in veiy bad taste ; but perhaps you know our English 
proverb, * Live and Learn.’ ” 

“You make too much of it,” returned the Swiss. “And what the devil I 
After all, yours was a fine family.” 

George Vendale’s laugh betrayed a little vexation as he rejoined : “ Well I I 
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was strongly attached to my parents, and when we first travelled together, Mr. 
Obenreizer, I was in the first flush of coming into what my father and mother left 
me. So I hope it may have been, after all, more youthful openness of speech and 
heart than boastfulness.” 

“ All openness of speech and heart ! No boastfulness ! ” cried Obenreizer. 

“ You tax yourself too hea\ily. You tax yourself, my faith ! as if you was 5'our 
Government taxing you! Besides, it commenced with me. I lemember, that 
evening in the boat upon the lake, floating among the reflections of the mountains 
and valleys, the crags and pine woods, which were my earliest remembrance, I 
diew a word-picture of my sordid childhood. Of our poor hut, by tlie wateifnH 
which my mother showed to travellers ; of the cow-shed where I slept with the 
cow ; of my idiot half-brother always sitting at the door, or limping down the 
Pass to beg ; of my half-sister always spinning, and resting her enormous goitie 
on a great stone; of my being a famished naked little wretch of two or three 
years, when they were men and women with hard hands to beat me, I, the only 
child of my lather’s second marriage — ^if it even w'as a maniage. ^^^at moie 
natural than for you to compare notes with me, and say, * We ai'e as one by age ; 
at that same time I sat upon my mother’s lap in my father’s carnage, rolling 
through the rich English streets, all luxury sun oun ding me, all squalid poveity 
kept far fiom me. Such is my earliest remembrance as opposed to yours !’ ” 

Ml. Obenreizer was a black-haiied young man of a dark complexion, through 
whose swarthy skin no red glow ever shone- When colour would have come into 
another cheek, a haidly discernible beat would come into his, as if the machinery 
for bringing up the aident blood were there, but the machinery were dr\\ He 
was robustly made, well proportioned, and had handsome features. Many would 
have perceived that some surface change in him would have set them more at 
their ease with him, without being able to define what change. If his lips could 
have been made much thicker, and his neck much thinner, tliey would have found 
tiieir want supplied. 

But the gieat Obenreizer peculiarity was, that a certain nameless film would 
come over his eyes — apparently by the action of his own will — which would 
impenetiably veil, not only from those tellers of tales, but from his face at large, 
every expression save one of attention. It by no means followed that his atten- 
tion should be wholly given to the person with whom he spoke, or even wholly 
bestowed on present sounds and objects. Rather, it was a comprehensive watch- 
fulness of everything he had in his own mind, and everything that he knew to be, 
or sn'?pected to oe, in the minds of other men. 

At this stage of the conversation, Mr. Obenreizer’s film came over him. 

** The object of my present visit,” said Vendale, ** is, I need hardly say, to 
assure you of the friendliness of Wilding and Co., and of the goodness of your 
credit with us, and of our desire to be of service to you. We hope shortly to offer 
you our hospitality. Things are not quite in train with us yet, for my partner, 
Mr. Wilding, is reorganising the domestic part of our establishment, and is inters 
rupted by some private affairs. You don’t know Mr. Wilding, I believe ? ” 

Mr. Obenreizer did not. 

“ You must come together soon. He will be glad to have made your acquaint- 
ance, and I think I may predict that you wih be glad to have made his. You 
have not been long established in London, I suppose, Mr. Obenieizer ? 

“ It is only now that I have undertaken this agency.” 

“ Mademoiselle your niece^s — ^not married ? ” 

** Not maiTied.” 

George Vendale glanced about him, as if for any tokens of her. 

She has been in London ? ” 
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She is in London.” 

“ When, and where, might I have the honour of lecalHng myself to her remem- 
brance ? ” 

Hr. Obenreizer, discarding his film and touching his visitor’s elbows as before, 
said lightly : ** Come up-stairs.” 

Flutteied enough by the suddenness wdth which the interview he had sought 
was coming upon him after all, George Vendale followed up-stairs. In a room 
ov'er the chamber he had just quitted — a room also Swiss-appointed — a young 
lady sat near one of three windows, worldng at an embroidery-frame ; and an 
older lady sat with her face turned close to anothei white-tiled stove (though it 
was summer, and the stove T-vas not lighted), cleaning gloves. The young lady 
woie an unusurd quantity of fair bright hair, veiy prettily braided about a rather 
rounder white foielier.d than the average English type, and so her face might have 
been a shade — or say’- a light — rounder than the average Enghsh face, and her 
figure tlightH- rounder than the figure of the average English girl at nineteen. 
A ! cilia’ kablc indication of freedom and grace of limb, in her quiet attitude, and 
a W’onderful purity and freshness of colour in her dimpled face and bright giay 
eyes, seemed fraught with mountain air. Switzeiland too, though the general 
fashion of her dress was English, peeped out of the fanciful bodice she wore, and 
lurked in the curious clocked red stocking, and in its little silver-budded shoe. As 
to the elder lady, sitting with her feet apart upon the lower brass ledge of the 
stove, suppoiting a lap-full of gloves" while she cleaned one stretched on her left 
hand, she w’as a true Swiss impersonation of another kind ; from the breadth of 
her cushion-like back, and the ponderosity of her lespectable legs (if the word be 
admissible to the black velvet band tied tightly lound her throat for the repres- 
sion of a rising tendency to goitre ; or, higher still, to her great copper-coloured 
gold ear-rings ; or, higher still, to her head-dress of black gauze stretched on 
wiie. 

Miss Marguerite,” said Obenreizer to the young lady, “ do you recollect this 
gentleman ? ” 

*• I think,” she answered, rising firom her seat, suiprised and a little confused : 
it IS Mr. Vendale .J’ ” 

‘‘X think it is,” said Obenreizer, dryly. Permit me, Mr. Vendale. Madame 
Lor.*' 

Tae elder lady by the stove, with the glove stretched on her left hand, like a 
glover’s sign, half got up, half looked over her bioad shoulder, and w'holly 
plumped down again and rubbed away. 

“Madame Dor,” said Obenreizer, smiling, *^is so kind as to keep me free from 
stain or tear. Madame Dor humours my weakness for being always neat, and 
devotes her time to removing every one of my species and spots.” 

Madame Dor, with the stretched glove in the ah, and hei eyes closely sciutiniz- 
ing its palm, discovered a tough spot in Mr. Obenreizer at that instant, and rubbed 
hard at him. George Vendale took his seat by the embroideiy-frame (having first 
taken the fair right hand that his entrance had checked), and glanced at the gold 
Cl 05^ that dipped into the bodice, with something of the devotion of a pilgiim 
wlio had ieac]:eJ liis shrine at last. Obenreizer stood in the middle of the room 
with his thumbs in his waistcoat-pockets, and became filmy. 

“He was saying down-stairs. Miss Obenreizer,” obseived Vendale, ‘‘that the 
woild is so small a place, that people cannot escape one another. I have found it 
much too large for me since I saw you last.” 

“ Have you travelled so far, then ? ” she inquired. 

“Not so far, for I have only gone back to Switzerland each year; but I could 
have wished— and indeed 1 have wished very often— that the little world did not 
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afford such oppoitunities for long escapes as it does. If it had been less, I might 
have found my fellow-travellers sooner, you know.’’ 

The pretty Marguerite coloured, and very slightly glanced in the direction of 
Madame Bor. 

“ You find us at length, Mr. Vendale. Perhaps you may lose us again.” 

“I trust not. The curious coincidence that has enabled me to find you,, 
encourages me to hope not.” 

What is tliaL coincidence, sir, if 3’ou please ? ” A dainty little native touch 
in this turn of speech, and in its tone, made it perfecth' cr.pt'v"tine, thought 
George Vendale, when again he noticed an instantaneous gi'inco tov.. il--, Madame 
Bor. A caution seemed to be conveyed in it, rapid flash though it was ; so he 
quietly took heed of Madame Bor from that time forth. 

It is that I happen to have become a partner in a House of business in 
London, to which Mr. Obenreizer happens this veiy day to be expressly recom- 
mended : and that, too, by another house of business in Switzeriand, in which (as 
it turns out) we both have a commercial interest. He has not told you ? ” 

<‘Ahl” cried Obenreizer, striking in, filmless. “No. I had not told Miss 
Marguerite. The woild is so small and so monotonous that a surprise is worth 
having in such a little jog-tiot place. It is as he tells you, Miss Maiguerite. He, 
of so fine a family, and so proudly bi ed, has condescended to trade. To trade I 
Like us poor peasants who have risen fiom ditches I ” 

A cloud crept over the fair biow, and she cast down her eyes. 

“Why, it is good for trade!” pmsued Obenreizer, enthusiasticallj'’. “It 
ennobles trade ! It is the misfortune of trade, it is its vulgarity, that any low 
people — for example, we poor peasants — may take to it and climb by it. See you, 
my dear Vendale!” He spoke with great energy. “The father of Miss 
Marguerite, my eldest half-brotlier, more thau two times your age or mine, if 
living now, wandered wdthout shoes, almost without rags, from that wretched 
Pass— waudeied— wandered — got to be fed with the mules and dogs at an Inn in 
the main valley far away — got to be Boy theie — got to be Ostler — got to be 
Waiter — got to be Cook — got to be Landloid. As Landloid, he took me (could 
he take the idiot beggar his bi other, or the spinning monstrosity his sister?) to' 
put as pupil to the famous watchmaker, his neighboiii and friend. His wife dies 
when Miss Marguerite is boin. What is his will, and what aie his woids to me, 
when dies, she being between girl and woman ? ' All for Marguerite, except 

so much by the year for you. You are young, but I make her your ward, for you 
were of the obscurest and the poorest peasant! y, and so was I, and so was her 
mother,* we were abject peasants all, and you will remember it.’ The thing is 
equally true of most of my countrymen, now in trade in this your London quarter 
of Soho. Peasants once ; low-born diudging Swiss Peasants. Then how good 
and great for trade : ” here, from having been warm, he became playfully jubilant, 
and touched the young wine-mei chant’s elbows again with his light embrace ; 
be exalted by gentlemen.” 

“I do not think so,” said Marguerite, with a flushed cheek, and a look away 


^ rie,ne. Miss Marguente, said Obenreizer. “You speak in proud England.” 

T answered, quietly lesuming her work, “and 

I m not English, but a Swiss peasant’s daughter,” ^ 

coSeSi “ her words, which Vendale could not 

contend agmnst. He only said in an earnest manner, “ I most heartily a^ree with 

Obenre^L bear 

^mess, which he by no means did, ** in this house,” 
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Kow, Vendale’s eyes weie quiet eyes, and sharply watching J^fadame Dor by 
tiine?^ noted something in the broad back %iew of that lady. There was consider- 
able pantomimic expression in her |;Iove-c!eaning. It had been very softly done 
when he spoke with Margaente, or it had aitogciber stopped, like the action of a 
listener. When Obenreizer’s peasant-speech came to an end, she rubbed most 
vigorously, as if npphvjding it. And once or twice, as the glove (which she 
always held before* her a hub above her face) tuined in the air, or as this finger 
went down, or that went up, he even fancied that it made some telegiaphic 
communication to Oberireizer : whose back was certainly never turned upon it, 
though he did not seem at all to heed it. 

Vendale obsen’ed t''o. dismissal of the subject twice forced 

upon him to his was an indignant treatment of her 

guaidian which she tried to check : as though she would ha\e flamed out against 
him, but for the influence of fear. He also observed — though this was not much 
— that he never advanced within the distance of her at which he first placed him- 
self : as though theie were limits fixed between tliem. Neither had he ever 
spoken of her \vithout the prefix ‘‘Miss,’’ though whenever he utteied it, it was 
with the faintest trace of an air of mockery. And now it occurred to Vendale for 
the ill St time that something curious in the man, which lie had never before been 
able to define, was definable as a certain subtle essence of mockery that eluded 
touch or analysis. He felt convinced that Margaente was in some sort a prisoner 
as to her free-will — though she held her own against those two combined, by the 
force of her character, which was nevertheless inadequate to her lelease. To feel 
convinced of this, was not to feel less disposed to love her than he had always 
been. In a word, he was desperately in love widi her, and thoroughly determined 
to puisue the *ty :.pened at last. 

For the j ■. h"' 1 upon the pleasure that C*'. 

would soon have in entreating Miss Obenreizer to honour their c-u b.. v.i . 

her presence— a curious old place, though a bachelor house withal — and so did not 
protiact his ^isit beyond such a visit’s ordinaiy length. Going down-stairs, con- 
ducted by his host, he found the Obenreizer counting-house at the back of the 
entrance-hall, and several shabby men in outlandish gaiments hanging about, 
whom Obenreizer put aside that he might pass, wfith a few words in patois. 

“Countrymen,” he explained, as he attended Vendale to the door. “Poor 
compatriots. Grateful and attached, like dogs 1 Good-bye. To meet again. 
So glad!” 

Two more light touches on his elbows dismissed him into the street. 

Sweet Marguerite at her frame, and Madame Doi’s broad back at her telegraph, 
floated before him to Cripple Corner. On his arrival there, Vilding was closeted 
with Bintiey. The cellar doors happening to be open, Vendale lighted a candle in 
a cleft stick, and went down for a cellaious stroll. Graceful IMarguerite floated 
befoie him faithfuil}’-, but Madame Dor’s broad back remained outside. 

The vaults weie very spacious, and very old. There had been a stone ciypt 
down theie, when bygones were not bygones; some said, part of a monkish 
refectory ; some said, of a chapel ; some said, of a Pagan temple. It was all one 
now. Det who would make what he liked of a crumbled pillar and a broken 
arch or so. Old Time had made what he lilted of it, and was quite indifferent to 
contiadiction. 

The close air, the musty smell, and the thunderous rumbling in the sheets 
above, as being out of the loutine of oidinary life, went well enough with the 
picture of pretty Marguerite holding her own against those two. So Vendale 
went on until, at a turning in the vaults, he saw a light like the light he carried. 

“ O ! You are here, aie you, Joey ? ” 
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“ Oughtn’t it rather to go, * O ! here, are you, Master George ? ’ For 

it’s my business to be here. But it ain’t yourn.” 

“ Don’t grumble, Joey.” 

“O! /don’t grumble,” returned the Cellarman. ‘‘If anything grumhlec. it’s 
what I’ve took in through the pores ; it ain’t me. Have a care as 'somtLiin.g iu 
you don’t begin a grumbling, ^Master George. Stop here long enough for "the 
wapours to work, and they’ll be at it.” 

His present occupation consisted of poking his head into the bins, making 
measurements and mental calculations, and entering them in a ihinoceios-hide- 
looking note-book, like a piece of himself. 

“They’ll be at it,” he resumed, laying the wooden rod that he measured with 
across two casks, entering his last calculation, and straightening his back, “ trust 
’em ! And so you’ve regularly come into the business. Master George ? ” 

** Regularly. I hope you don’t object, Joey ? ” 

“/ don'i, bless you. But Wapours objects that you’re too young. You’re 
both on you too young.” 

“We shall get over that objection day by day, Joey.” 

“Ay, Master George; but I shall day by day get over the objection that I’m 
too old, and so I shan’t be capable of seeing much improvement in you.” 

The retoit so ticlded Joey Ladle that he grunted forth a laugh and delivered it 
grunting foith another laugh after the second edition of “ improvement in 

you.” 

“ But what’s no laughing matter, Master George,” he resumed, straightening 
his back once more, “ is, that young Master Wilding has gone and chaT.gi.d ihc 
luck. Mark my woids. He has changed the luck, and he’ll find it out. /ain't 
been down here all my life for notliing ! / know by what I notices down here, 
when it’s a-going to rain, when it’s a-going to hold up, when it’s a-going to 
blow, when it’s a-going to be calm. I know, by what I notices down here, when 
the luck’s changed, quite as well.” 

“ Has this ^'owth on the roof anything to do with your dhdnation ? ” asked 
Vendale, holding his hght towards a gloomy ragged gi'owth of dark fungus, 
pendent from the arches with a veiy^ disagreeable and repellent effect. “ We are 
famous for this growth in this vault, aren’t we ? ” 

“We are, Master George,” replied Joey Ladle, moving a step or two away, 
“ and if you’ll be advised by me, you’ll let it alone.” 

Talang up the rod just now laid across the two casks, and ^r’''f'y mc'dng the 
languid ffmgus with it, Vendale asked, “Ay, indeed } Why so } ' 

“ Why, not so much because it rises from the casks of wine, and may leave 
you to judge what sort of stuff a Cellarman takes into himself when he walks in 
the same all tlie days of his life, nor yet so much because at a stage of its growth 
it’s maggots, and you’ll fetch ’em down upon you,” returned Joey Ladle, stili 
keeping away, “ as for another reason, Master George.” 

“ What odier reason ? ” 

“ (I wouldn’t keep on toucliin’ it, if I was you, sir.) I’ll tell you if you’ll come 
out of the place. Fiist, take a look at its colour, Master George.” 

“I am doing so.” 

“Done, sir. Now, come out of the place.” 

He moved away vith his light, and Vendale followed with his. When Vendale 
came up with him, and they were going back together, Vendale, eyeing him as 
ffiey walked through the arches, said : “Well, Joey? The colour.” 

“ Is it like clotted blood, Master George ? ” 

**Like enough, perhaps.” 

*‘More than enough, I think,” muttered Joey Ladle, shaking his head solemnly. 
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Well, say it is like ; say it is exactly like. What then ? ” 

** Master George, they do say — 

*‘Who?” 

How should I know who ? ” rejoined the Cellarman, apparently much exas- 
perated by the unreasonable nature of the question. Them ! Them as says 
pretty well ever\’thing, you know. How should I know who They are, if you 
don^t ? 

**Tnie. Goon.” 

‘*They do say that the man that gets by any accident a piece of that dark 
growth right upon his breast, will, for sure and certain, die by murder.” 

As Yendale laughingly stopped to meet the Cellarman’s eyes, which he had 
fastened on his light while dreamily saying those 'words, he suddenly became 
conscious of being struck upon his o\rn "breast by a heavy hand. Instantly follow- 
ing -with his eyes the action of the hand that struck him — bich was his com- 
panion’s — he saw that it had beaten oiThis breast a web or clot of the fungus even 
then floating to the gi-ound. 

For a moment he turned upon the Cellarman almost as scared a look as the 
Cellarman turned upon him. But ia another moment they had reached the day- 
light at the foot of the cellar-steps, and before he cheerfully sprang up them, he 
blew out his candle and the superstiton together. 

EXir TVILBING. 

On the moniing of the next day, “Gilding went out alone, after leaving a 
message with his clerk. ‘*If Mr. Yendale should ask for me,” he said, or if 
Mr. Bintiey should call, tell them I am gone to the Foundling.” AH that his 
partner had said to him, all that his law\er, follo-wung on the same side, could 
uige, had left him peisistmg unshaken in his own point of view. To find the lost 
man, whose place he had usurped, was now the paramount interest of his life, and 
to inquire at the Foundling was plainly to take the first step in the direction of 
discovery. To the Foundling, accordingly, the wine-merchant now went. 

The once familiar aspect of the building w^as altered to him, as the look of the 
portiait over the chimney-piece was altered to him. His one dearest association 
with the place which had sheltered his childhood had been broken away from it 
for ever. A strange reluctance possessed him, wiieu he stated his business at the 
door. His heart ached as he sat alone in the waiting-room while the Treasurer of 
the institution was being sent for to see him. When the interview began, it was 
only by a painful effort that he could compose himself sufficiently to mention the 
nature’ of nis errand. 

The Treasurer listened with 3 face which promised all needful attention, and 
promised nothing more. 

“We are obliged to be cautious ” he said, when it came to his turn to speak, 
** about all inquiries which are made by strangers,” 

“ You can hardly consider me a stianger,” answered Wilding, simply. “ I 'was 
one of your poor lost children here, iu the bygone time.” 

The Treasurer politely rejoined that this circumstance inspired him with a 
special interest in his visitor. But he pressed, nevertheless, for that visitor’s 
motive in making his ing[uiry- Without further preface, Wilding told him his 
motive, suppressing nothing. The Treasurer rose, and led the way into the room 
in which the re^sters of the institution 'were kept. “ All the information which 
our books can give is heartily at your service,” he said- “ After the time that has 
elapsed, I am afraid it is the only information we have to offer you,” 

The books were consulted, and the entry was found expressed as follows : 
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3d March, 1836. Adopted, and removed from the Foundlmt? Hocpifnl. a male 
infant, named Walter Wilding. Kame and condition of tlie ye’-o:: a the 

child— Mis. Jane Ann Miller, widow. Address — ^Lime-Tree Lodge," Groom- 
bridge Wells. References — the Reverend John Harker, Groombridge Wells, 
andlilebtrs. Giles, Jeiemie, and Giles, bankers, Lombard-street.” 

‘^Is that all?” asked the wine-merchant “Had you no after-communication 
with Mrs. Miller ? ” 

“None — or some reference to it must have appeared in this book.” 

“ May I take a copy of the entiy ? ” 

“ Cedainly ! You aie a little agitated. Let me make a copy for 5 ou.” 

My only chance, I suppose,” said Wilding, looking sadly at the copy, “ is to, 
inquiie at Mrs. Miller's residence, and to try if her references can help me ? ” 

‘•That is the only chance I see at present,” answeied the Treasurer. “I 
lieartily wish I could have been of some further assistance to you.” 

With those farewell words to comfort him. Wilding set forth on the journey of 
irve-tigatien which began from the Foundling doois. The fiist stage to make 
:cr, v.■^^ pkunl}’ the house of business of the bankers in Lombard- street. Two of 
the paitners in the firm weie inaccessible to cliance-\isitors when he asked for 
them. The third, after raising certain inevitable difficulties, consented to let a 
clerk examine the Ledger marked with the initial letter “ M.” The account of 
Mrs. Miller, widow, of Groombridge Wells, was found. Two long lines, in faded 
ink, were drawn across it; and at the bottom of the page theie appeared this note: 
“Account closed, September 30th, 1837.” 

So the first stage of the journey w^as leached — and so it ended in No Thorough- 
fare ! After sending a note to Cripple Comer to inform his partner that his 
absence might be prolonged for some houis, Wilding took his place in the train, ' 
and started for the second stage on the journey — Mis, Miller’s residence at Groom* 
bridge Wells. 

Motheis and children travelled with him ; motheis and childien met each other 
at the station ; mothers and children were in the shops when he entered them to 
inquire for Lime-Tree Lodge. Everywhere, the nearest and dearest of humaa, 
relations showed itself happily in the happy light of day. Everywhere, he was 
reminded of the treasured delusion fiom which he had been awakened so cruelly 
— of the lost memory which had passed from him like a reflection from a glass. 

Inquiring here, inquiring there, he could hear of no such place as Lime-Tree 
Lodge. Passing a house-agent’s office, he went in wearily, and put tlie question 
for the last time. The house-agent pointed across the street to a dreary mansion 
of many windows, which might have been a manufactory, but which was an 
hotel, “ That’s where Lime-Tree Lodge stood, sir,” said the man, “ten years 
ago.” 

The second stage reached, and No Thoroughfare again I 

But one chance was left. The clerical icfeiciicc, Mr. Harker, still remained 
to be found. Customers coming in at the moment to occupy the house-agent’s 
attention, Wilding went down 3 ie street, and entering a bookseller’s shop, asked 
if he could be informed of the Reverend John Harkei’s present address. 

The bookseller looked unaffectedly shocked and astonished, and made no 
answer. 

Wilding repeated his question. 

The bookseller took up from his counter a prim little volume in a binding of 
sober gray. He handed it to his visitor, open at the title-page. Wilding read ; 

** The martyrdom of the Reverend John Harker in New Zealand. Related by 
a former member of his flock.” 

Wilding put the book down on the counter. “ I beg your pardon,” he saiti, 
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J'Jnldug a little, perhaps, of his own present mart3nrdom while he spoke. The 
silent bookseller acknowledged the apology by a bow. Wilding went out. 

Third u.nd last stage, and Xo Thoroughfare for the third and last time. 

There was nothing more to be done ; there was absolutely no choice but to go 
back to London, defeated at all points. From time to time on the return journey, 
the wine-mei chant looked at his copy of the entry in the Foundling Register. 
Theie is one among tlie many forms of despair — perhaps tlie most pitiable of all 
— which persists in disguising itself as Hope. Wilding checked himself in the 
act of throwing the useless morsel of paper out of the carriage window. “ It may 
lead to something yet,” he thought. “While I live, I won’t part with it. When 
I die, my executors shall find it sealed up with my will.” 

Xow, the mention of his will set the good wine-merchant on a new track of 
thought, without diverting his mind from its engiossing subject. He must make 
his will immediately. 

The application of the phraae Xo Thoroughfare to the case had originated with 
Mr. Bintrey. In their first long conference following the discovery% that sagacious 
peisonage had a hundred times repeated, with an obstructive shake of the head, 
“ No Thoiougbfare, Sir, No Thoioughfaie. My belief is that there is no way out 
of this at this time of day, and my advice is, make youiself comfortable where 
you are.” 

In the course of the protracted consultation, a magnum of the forty-five year cld 
port-wine had been produced for the wetting of Mr. Bintrey’s legal whistle ; but 
the more clearly he saw his way through the wine, the more emphatically he did 
not see his way through the c''se : rcoc'''tmg rs often as he set his glass down 
empty, “ Mr. Wilding, No T' .iv ’ and be thanldul.” 

It is certain that the hone* i . --“LTh ’ii's .inxiety to make a will origmated 
in profound conscientiousness ; though it is possible (and quite consistent with 
his rectitude) that he may unconsciously have derived some feeling of relief from 
the prospect of delegating his own difficulty to two other men who were to come 
after him. Be tliat as it may, he pursued his new track of thought with great 
ardour, and lost no time in begging George Vendale and Mr. Bintrey to meet him 
in Cripple Comer and share his confidence. 

“ Being all three assembled with closed doors,” said Mr. Sintrey, addressing 
the new partner on the occasion, “I wish to observe, before our fiiend (and my 
client) entrusts us with his further views, that I have endoised what I understand 
from him to have been your advice, Mr. Vendale, and what would be the advice 
of every sensible man. I have told him that he positively must keep his secret. 
I have spoken with Mrs. Goldstraw,'both in his presence and in his absence ; and 
if anybody is to be trusted (which is a very large IF), I think she is to be trusted 
to tliat extent. I have pointed out to our friend (and my client), that to set on 
foot random inquiries would not only be to raise ie Devil, in the likeness of all 
the swindlers in the kingdom, but would also be to waste the estate. Now, you 
see, Air. Vendale, our friend (and my client) does not desire to waste tlie estate, 
but, on the contrary, desires to husband it for what he considers — ^but I can’t say 
I do — the rightful owner, if such rightful owner should ever be found. I am very 
much mistaken if he ever will be, but never mind that. Mr. "Wilding and I are, 
at least, agreed that the estate is not to be wasted. Now, I have yielded to Mr. 
Wilding’s desire to keep an advertisement at intervals flowing through the news- 
papers, cautiously inviting any person who may know anything about that adopted 
infant, talsen from the Foundling Hospital, to come to my office ; and I have 
pledged myself that such advertisement shall regularly appear. I have gathered 
j^m our friend (and my client) that I meet you here to-day to take his instruc- 
Uons, not to give him advice, I am prepared to receive his instructions, and to 
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respect his -vrislies ; but you ■will please observe that this does not imply my 
approval of either as a matter of professional opinion.’* 

Thus Mr. Bintrey ; talldng quite as much at V^Tlding as to Vendale. And yet, 
in spite of his care for his client, he was so amused by his client’s Quixotic 
conduct, as to eye him from time to tune 's^uth twinkling eyes, in the light of 
a highly comical curiosity. 

Nothing,” observed XVilding, can be clearer, I only wish my head were as 
clear as yours, Mr. Bintrey.” 

“If you feel that singing in it coming on,” hinted the lawyer, with an 
aLumed glance, “put it off. — I mean the inteiview.” 

“ Xo: at ail, 1 thank you,” said AVilding. “ What \vas I going to—** 

“Don’t excite youiself, Mr. Wilding,” urged the lawyer. 

“Xo ; I was72^t going to,” said the wine-mei chant. “ Mr. Bintrey and George 
Vendale, w^ould you have any hesitation or objection to become my joint trustees 
and executors, or can you at once consent ? ” 

“/ consent,” leplied Geoige Vendale, readily. 

“ / consent,” said Bintiey, not so readily. 

“ Thank you both. IMr. Bintrey, my instructions for my last will and testament 
aie short and plain. Perhaps you wdll now have the goodness to take them down. 
I leave the whole of my real and personal estate, without any exception or reser- 
vation whatsoever, to you tw’o, my joint trustees and executors, in trust to pay- 
over the whole to the true Walter Wilding, if he shall be found and identified 
■vnthin two yeais after the day of my death. Failing that, in trust to you two to 
pay over the whole as a benefaction and legacy to the Foundling Hospital.” 

“ Those are all your instructions, are they, Mr. Wilding ? ** demanded Bintrey, 
after a blank silence, during which nobody had looked at anybody. 

“ The whole.” 

“And as to those instructions, yon have absolutely made up your mind, Ikir. 
Wilding ” 

“ Absolutel}^, decidedly, finally.” 

“It only remains,” said the lawyer, with one shrug of his shoulders, “to get 
them into technical and binding form, and to execute and attest. Now, does that 
press ? Is there any hurry about it ? You are not going to die yet, sir.” 

“Mr. Bintrey,” answered Wilding, gravely, “when I am going to die is 
within other knowledge than yours or mine. I shall be glad to have this matter 
off my mind, if you please.” 

“ We are lawyer and client again,” rejoined Bintrey, who, for the nonce, had 
become almost sympathetic. “ If this day week — here, at the same hour— will 
suit Mr. Vendale and yourself, I will enter in my Diary that I attend you 
accoidingly.” 

The appointment was made, and in due sequence kept. The -will was fonnally 
signed, sealed, delivered, and witnessed, and was carried off by Mr. Bintrey for 
safe storage among the papers of his clients, ranged in their respective iron boxes, 
with iheir lespective owners’ names outside, on iron tiers in his consulting-room, 
as if that legal sanctuary were a condensed Family Vault of Clients. 

With more heart than he had lately had for fonner subjects of interest, Wilding 
then set about completing his patriarchal establishment, being much assisted not 
only by Mrs. Goldstiaw but by Vendale too : who, peihaps, had in his mind the 
giving of an Obenreizer dinner as soon as possible. Anyhow, the establishment 
being reported in sound working order, the Obemcizers, Guaidian and Ward, 
■were asked to dinner, and Madame Dor was included in the invitation. If 
Vendale had been over head and ears in love before — a phrase not to be taken 
as implying the faintest doubt about it — ^this dinner plungea him down in love ten 
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thousand fathom^ Jeep. Yet, for the life of him, he could not get one word alone 
with charming Marguerite. So surely as a blessed moment seemed to come, 
Obenreizer, m his filmy state, would stand at Vendale’s elbow, or the bioad back 
of Madame Bor would appear before his eyes. That speechless matioii was 
never seen in a front view, from the moment of her arrival to that of her depai ture 
— except at dinner. And from the instant of her reUrement to the drawing- 
room, after a hearty participation m that meal, she turned her face to the wall 
again. 

Yet, through four or five delightful though distracting honts, Marguerite was to 
be seen, Marguerite was to be heard. Marguerite was to be occasionally touched. 
When they made the round of the old dark cellais, Vendale led her by the hand ; 
when she sang to him in the lighted room at night, Vendale, standing by her, 
held her relinquished gloves, and would have baitered against them eveiy diop of 
the foity-five year oM, though it had been forty- five times forty- five years old, and 
its nett "price "foity-five times forty-five pounds per dozen. And still, when she 
was gone, and a great gap of an extinguisher was clapped on Cripple Corner, he 
tormented himself by wondering. Did she think that he admired her ! Did she 
think that he adored her ! Did she suspect that she had won him, heait and 
soul I Did she care to think at all about it I And so, Did she and Didn't she, 
up and down the gamut, and above the line and below the line, dear, dear ! 
Poor restless heait of humanity 1 To thinlc that the men who were mummies 
thousands of years ago, did the same, and ever found the secret how to be quiet 
after it I 

“ Wliat do you think, George,” Wilding asked him next day, of ^Ir. Oben- 
reizer ? (I won't ask you what you think of Miss Obenreizer.)” 

“I don’t know,*’ said Vendale, “and I never did know, what to think of him.” 

“ He is well infoimed and clever,” said Wilding. 

“ Certainly clever.” 

“ A good musician.” (He had played very well, and sung veiy well, over- 
night.) 

“ Unquestionably a good musician.” 

“ And talks well.” 

“Yes,” said George Vendale, ruminating, “ and talks .well. Do you know. 
Wilding, it oddly ocems to me, as I think about him, that he doesn't keep silence 
well I ” 

“ How do you mean ? He is not obtrusively talkative,” 

“ No, and I don’t mean that. But when he is silent, you can hardly help 
vaguely, though perhaps most unjustly, mistrusting him. Take people whom you 
know and like. Take any one you know and like.” 

“ Soon done, my good fellow,” said Wilding, “ I take you.” 

“ I didn’t bargain for that, or foresee it,” returned Vendale, laughing. “ How- 
ever, take me. Reflect for a moment. Is your approring knowledge of my 
intt resting face mainly founded (however various the momentary expressions it 
may include) on my face when I am silent ? ” 

“ I think it is,” said Wilding. 

“ I think so too. Now, you see, when Obenreizer speaks — in other words, 
when he is allowed to explain himself away — he comes out right enough ; but 
w^hen he has not the opportunity of explaining himself away, he comes out rather 
wrong. Therefore it is, that I say he does not keep silence well. And passing 
hastily in review such faces as I know, and don’t trust, I am inclined to think, 
now I give my mind to it, that none of them keep silence well.^’ 

This proposition in Physiognomy being new to Wilding, he was at first slow to 
admit it, iintil asking himself the question whether Goldstraw kept silence 
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well, and remembering that iter face in repose decidedly invited trustfulness, he 
was as glad as men usually aie to believe what they desire to believe. 

But, as he was very slow to regain his spirits or his health, his partner, as 
another means of setting Inm up — and perhaps also with contingent Obenreker 
\iews — ^reminded him of those musical schemes of his in co.mection \inth hk 
family, and how a singing-class was to be formed in the house, and a Choir in a 
neighbouring church. The class was established speedily, and, two or three of 
the people harag already some musical knowledge, and singing tolerably, the 
Choir soon followed. The latter was led, and chiefly taught, by Wilding him- 
self : who had hopes of converting his dependents into so many Foundlings, in 
lespect of theii capacity to sing sacred choruses. 

Now, the Obenreizeis being skilled musicians, it was easily brought to pass that 
they should be asked to join these musical unions. Guaidian and Ward consent- 
ing, or Guaidian consenting for both, it was necessarily brought to pass that 
Vendale’s life became a life of absolute thraldom and enchantment. For, in the 
mouldy Christopher-Wren church on Sundays, with its dearly beloved brethren 
assembled and met together, flve-and-twenly strong, was not that Her voice that 
shot like light into th-- du-keai places, thrilling the walls and pillars as though 
they were pieces of his heart I What time, too. Madame Dor in a corner of the 
high pew, turning her back upon everybody and every’thing, could not fail to be 
Ritualistically right at some moment o: the seivice ; like the man whom the 
doctois recommended to get diunk once a month, and who, that he might not 
overlook it, got drunk eveiy day. 

But, even those seraphic Sundays \Yere suppassed by the Wednesday conceits 
established for the patriarchal family. At those conceits she would sit down to 
the piano and sing them, in her own tongue, songs of her own land, songs calling 
from the mount'iin-tops to Vendale, Rise above the grovelling level country ; 
come far away from the cro-wd ; pursue me as I mount highei ; higher, higlrer, 
melting into the azure distance ; rise to my supremest height of all, and love me 
here!” Then Vv’ould the pietty bodice, the *clo eked stocking, and the silver- 
buckled shoe be, like the broatf forehead and the bright eyes, fraught with the 
spring of a very chamois, until the stmin was ovei. 

Not even over Vendale himself did these songs of heis cast a more potent spell 
than over Joey Ladle in his different way. Steadily refusing to muddle the har- 
mony by taking any share in it, and evincing the supremest contempt for scales 
and such-like rudiments of music — which, indeed, seldom captivate mere listeners 
—Joey did at first give up the whole business for a bad job, and the whole ol die 
performers for a set of howling Dervishes. But, descrying traces of unmuddled 
harmony in a part-song one day, he gave his two under celkirmen faint hopes of 
getting on towards .‘something in course of time. An anthem of Handel’s led to 
further euccuiagcment f.cui him : though he objected that that great musician 
must have been down in some of them foreign cellars pretty much, for to go and 
say the same thing so many times over; which, took it in how j’ou might, he con- 
sidered a ceitain sign of your having took it in somehow. On a thiid occasion, 
the public appearance of Mr. Jarvis with a flute, and of an odd man with a viohn, 
and the performance of a duet by the two, did so astonish him that, solely of his 
own impulse and motion, he became inspired witli the words, “ Ann Roar I ” 
repeatedly pronouncing them as if calling in a familiar manner for some lady who 
had distin^ished herself in the orchestra^ But this was his final testimony to the 
meiits of his mates, foi, the instrumental duet being performed at the first Wed- 
nesday concert, and being presently followed by the voice of Marguerite Oben- 
reizer, he sat with his mouth wide open, entranced, until she had finished ; when, 
in his place with, much solemnity, and prefacing what he was about to sa^ 
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with a bow that specially included Wilding in it, he ddivered himself of the 
“ "Arter that, ye may all on ye get to bed \ ” And ever after- 
\v’ard5 declined to render homagedn any other words to the musical powers of the 

Thus began a separate perecnal acquaintance between Marguerite Obenreizerand 
Joey Ladle, She Ic/ighcd =0 hcaitily at his compliment, and yet was so abashed 
by it, that Joey mad.e boM to s-aj* to Iier, after the concert was over, he hoped he 
wasn’t so muddled in his head as to have took a liberty ? She made him a 
giacious leply, and Joey ducked in return. 

“You’ll change the luck time about. Miss,” said Joey, ducldng again. “It’s 
such as you in the place that can biing round the luck of the place.” 

“ Can I ? Round the luck ? ” she answered, in her pretty English, and with a 
pretty wonder. “ I fear I do not understand. I am so stujpid.” 

“Young Master Wilding, ^liss,” Joey explained confidentially, though not 
much to her enlightenment, “ changed the luck, afore he took in young Master 
George. So I say, and so .they’ll find. Lord I Only come into the pfece and 
sing over the luck a few times, Miss, and it w^on’t be able to help itself! ” 

With this, and with a whole brood of ducks, Joey backed out of the presence# 
But Joey being a prixdleged person, and even an involuntary conquest being 
pleasant to youth and beauty. Marguerite merrily looked out foi him next time. 

“ Wheie is my Mr. Joey, please ? she asked Vendale. 

So Joey was produced and shaken hands with, and that became an Institution. 

Another Institution arose in this wise. Joey was a little hard of hearing. He 
himself said it was “ Wapouis,” and perhaps it might have been; but whatever 
the cause of the effect, there the effect uras, upon him. On this first occasion he 
had been seen to sidle along the wall, with his left hand to his left ear, until he 
had sidled himself into a seat pretty near the singer, in which place and position 
he had remained, until addressing to his friends the amateur's the compliment 
before mentioned. It was observed on the following Wednesday that Joey’s 
action as a Pecking Machine was impaired at dinner, and it was rumoured about 
the table that this was explainable by his high-strung expectations of Miss Oben- 
reizer’s singing, and his fears of not getting a place where he could hear every note 
and syllable. The rumour reaching Wilding’s ears, he in his good nature called 
Joey to the fiont r.t ''.ig:l't hc^r-.- 'Mr.iguaite began. Thus the Institution came 
into being that on ’iug 'I’j'*.-. Marguerite, running her hands over the keys 

before singing dvrays said to Vendale, “Where is my Mr. Joey, please?” and 
that Vcni-’de abvr-y:r brought him forth, and stationed him near by. That he 
should :hc]', wiren all eyes were upon him, express in his face the utmost con- 
tempt for t'.ij exertions of his friends and confidence in Marguerite alone, vs^hom 
he would e:tar.d contemplating, not unlike the rhinoceros out of the spelling-book, 
Tamed and on his hind legs, was a part of the Institution- Also that when 
he remained after the singing in his most ecstatic state, some bold spiiii fiom the 
back should say, “ What do you think of it, Joey ? ” and he should be goaded to 
repty, as having that instant conceived the retort, “ Arter that ye may all on ye 
get to bed I ” These were other parts of the Institution. 

But, the simple pleasures and small jests of Cripple Comer were not destined 
to have a long life Underlying them from the first was a serious matter, which 
ev^ery member of the patriarchal family knew of, but which, by tacit agreement, 
all forbore to speak of. Mr. Wilding’s health was in a had way. 

He might have overcome the shock he had sustained in the one great afiection 
of his life, or he might have overcome his consciousness of being in the enjoyment 
of another man’s property ; but the two together were too much for him. A man 
haunted by twin ghosts, he became deeply depressed. The inseparable spectres 
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sat at the boazd with him, ate fiom his platter, drank from his cup, and stood by 
his bedside at night, When he recalled Ms supposed mother’s love, he felt 4 
though he had stolen it. "When he rallied a httle under the lespect and attach- 
ment of his dependants, he felt as though he were even fraudulent in making them 
happy, for that should have been the unlcnown man’s duty and gratification. 

Gradually, under the pressure of his brooding mind, his body stooped, his step 
(.hi sliciiy, his eyes were seldom lifted fiom the ground. *He knew he could 
not help the deplorable mistake that had been made, but he knew he could not 
mend it ; for the days and weeks went by and no one claimed his name or his 
possessions. And now there began to creep over Mm a cloudy consciousness of 
often-recurring confusion in his head- He -would unaccountably lose, sometimes 
whole hours, sometimes a whole day and night. Once, his remembrance stopped 
as he sat at the head of the dinner-table, and was blank until daybreak. Another 
time, it stopped as he was beating time to their singing, and went on again when 
he and Ms partner were -walking in the courty^ard by the light of the moon, half 
tlie night later. He asked Vendale (always full of consideration, work, and help) 
how this was ? Vendale only replied, You have not been quite well ; that’s 
all.” He looked for explanation into the faces of his people. But they would 
put it off with, “ Glad to see you looking so much better, sir or “ Hope you’re 
doing nicely now, sir;” in which was no infoxmation at all. 

At length, when the partnership was but five months old, Walter Wilding took 
to his bed, and Ms housekeeper became his nurse. 

Lying heie, perhaps you will not mind ray calling you Sally, Mrs. Goldstraw ?” 
said the poor wine-merchant. 

** It sounds more natural to me, sir, than any other name, and I like it bettei.” 

** Thank you, Sally. I think, Sally, I must of late have been subject to fits. 
Is that so, Sally ? Don’t mind telling me now.” 

“ It has happened, sii.” 

“ Ah I That is the explanation ! ” he quietly lemaiked, Mi. Obenreizer, Sally, 
talks of the world being so small that it is not strange how often the same people 
come togetlier, and come together at various places, and in various stages of life. 
But it does seem strange, Sally, that I should, as I may say, come round to the 
Foundling to die.” 

He extended his hand to her, and she gently took it. 

** You are not going to die, dear Mr. Wilding.” 

So Mr. Bintrey said, but I tMnk he was wi’oug. The old child-feeling is 
coming back upon me, Sally. The old hush and rest, as I used to fall asleep.” 

After an interval he said, in a placid voice, ** Please kiss me, Nurse,” and, it 
was evident, believed Mmself to be lying in the old Dormitory. 

As she had been used to bend over the fatherless and motherless children, 
Sally bent over the fatherless and motherless man, and put her lips to his fore- 
head, murmuring : 

** God bless yon ! ” 

God bless you ! ” he replied, in the same tone. 

After another interval, he opened his eyes in his own character, and said ; 

Don’t move me, Sally, because of what I am going to say ; I lie quite easily. 
I think my time is come. I don’t know how it may appear to you, Sally, but — ” 

Insensibility fell upon him for a few minutes ; he emerged from it once more. - 

““I don’t know how it may appear to yo-u, SaUy, but so it appears to me.” 

When he had thus conscientiously finished his favourite sentence, Ms time 
came^ and he died. 
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ACT II. 

VENDALE MAKES LOVE. 

The summer and the autumn had passed. Christmas and the New Year were at 
hand. 

As executors honestly bent on performing their duty towaids the dead, Veiidale 
jnd Bintrey had held moie than one anxious consultation on the subject of 
Wilding’s will. The lawyer had declared, from the first, that it was simply impos- 
sible to take any useful action in the matter at all. The only obvious inquiries 
to make, in relation to the lost man, had been made already by Wilding himself ; 
with this lesuit, that time and death together had not left a trace of him discovei- 
able. To advertise for the claimant to the pioperty, it w’ould be necessary to 
mention particulars— a couise of proceeding which would invite half the impostois 
in England to present themselves in the character of the true Walter Wilding. 
“ If w^e find a chance of tiacing the lost man, we will take it. If we don’t, let us 
meet for another consultation on the first anniversary of Wilding’s death.” So 
B-ntrey advised. And so, with the most earnest desire to fulfil his dead friend’s 
wishes, Vendale was fain to let the matter lest for the present. 

Turaingfiom his inteiest in the past to his interest in the future, Vendale still 
found himself confronting a doubtful prospect. Months on months had passed 
since his first visit to Soho-square — and through all that time, the one language 
in which he had told Marguente that he loved her was the language of the e}es, 
assisted, at convenient oppoitunities, by the language of the hand. 

What was the obstitcle in his %vay ? The one immovable obstacle which had 
been in his way fiom the first. No matter how fairly the opportunities looked, 
Vendale’s eifoits to speak with Marguerite alone ended invanably in one and the 
same result. Under the most accidental circumstances, in the most innocent 
manner possible, Obenreizer was always in the way. 

With the last days of the old year came an unexpected chance of cperding arr 
evening with Maiguerite, which Vendale resolved should be a chance of 
privately to her as well. A cordial note from Obenieizer invited hii-', < u New- 
Year’s Day, to a little family dinner in Soho-square. ‘‘We shall be only four,” 
the note said. “ \ye shall be only two,” Vendale determined, “ befoie the evening 
is out ! ” 

New Yeai’s Day, among the English, is associated with the giving and receiving 
of dinners, and with nothing more. New Year’s Day, among the foreigners, p 
the grand opportunity of the year for the giving and receiving^ of presents. It is 
occasionally possible to acclimatise a foreign custom. In tms instance Vendale 
felt no hesitation about making the attempt. His one difficulty was to decide 
what his New Year’s gift to Marguerite should be. ^ The defensive pride of the 
peasant’s daughter — morbidly sensitive to the inequality between her social posi- 
tion and his — ^would be secretly roused against him if he ventured on a rich 
offering. A gift, which a poor man’s purse might pm chase, was the one gift that 
could be trusted to find its way to her heart, for the giver’s sake. Stoutly resisting 
temptation, in tlie form of diamonds and rubies, Vendale bought a brooch of the 
filagree-work of Genoa — the simplest and most unpretending ornament that he 
could find in the jeweller’s shop. 

He slipped his gift into Marguerite’s hand as she held it out to welcome him on 
the day of the dinner. 

“ This is your first New Y’ear’s Day in England,” he said, “ Will you let me 
help to make it like a New Year’s Day at home ? ” 
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She thanked him, a little constrainedly, as she looked at the jeweller’s box, 
nuceitain what it might contain. Opening the box, and discoveiing the studionsly 
simple fcn-m under which Vendale’s little keepsake offered itself to her, she pene- 
trated his motive on the spot. Her face turned on him brightly, with a look 
which said, ** I o\\*n you have pleased and flattered me.” Never had she been so 

charming, in Vendale’s eyes, as she was at that moment. Her winter diess a 

petticoat of dark silk, with a bodice of black velvet rising to her neck, and 
enclosing it softly in a little ciicle of swansdown — heightened, by all the force of 
contiast, the dazzling fairness of liei haii and her complexion. It was only when 
she turned aside from him to the glass, and, taking out the brooch that she wore, 
put his New Year’s gift in its place, that Vendale’s attention wandered far enough 
away fiom her to discover the presence of othei persons in the room. He now 
became conscious that the hands of Obenieizer were affectionately in possession 
of his elbows. He now heard the voice of Obenreizer thanking him for his 
attention to Maiguerite, with the faintest possible ring of mockciy in its tone. 

Such a simple piesent, dear sir I and showing such nice tact ! ”) He now dis- 
covered, for the fir&t time, that there was one other guest, and but one, besides 
liiinself, whom Obenieizer piesented as a compatriot and friend. The fiiend’s 
face w'as mouldy, and the fiiend’s figure was fat. His age was suggestive of tlie 
autumnal period of human life. In the course of the evening he developed two 
extraordinary capacities. One was a capacity for silence j the other was a capacity 
for empt) ing bottles. 

Madame Dor was not in the loom. Neither was there any visible place 
reserved for hei -when they sat down to table. Obenreizer explained that it was 
** the good Dor’s simple habit to dine always in the middle of the day. She* 
would make her excuses later in the evening.” Vendale vondered whether the 
good Dor had, on this occasion, varied her domestic employment fiom cleaning’ 
Obenreizer’s gloves to cooking Obenreizer’s dinner. Tins at least was ceitain— 
the dishes seived weie, one and all, as achievements in cookeiy, high above the. 
reach of the rude elementaiy ait of England, The dinner was uuobtrusi\ely 
peifect. As for the wine, the eyes of the speechless friend i oiled over it, as in 
solemn ecstasy. Sometimes he said “ Good I ” when a bottle came in full ; and 
sometimes he said “Ah !” when a bottle went out empty — and theie Ids contii- 
btitions to the gaiety of the evening ended. 

^ Silence is occasionally infectious. Oppressed by private anxipties of their own, 
IMaigueiiie and Vendale appeared to feel the influence of the speechless friend* 
The whole i esponsibility of keepmg the talk going rested on Obem-eizer’s 
■shoulders, and manfully did Obenreizer sustain it. He opened his heart in the 
character of an enlightened foieigner, and sang the praises of England. When 
other topics ran diy^, he returned to this inexhaustible source, and always set the 
stream running again as copiously as ever. Obenreizer would have given an aim, 
an eye, or a leg to have been boin an Englishman. Out of England there v as no 
such institution as a home, no such thing as a fiieside, no such object as a beautiful 
•woman. His dear Miss iNIargueri.e would excuse him, if ho accounted for 
atoactions on the theory that English blood must have mixed at some former time 
with their obscure and unlmown ancestry. Survey this English nation, and behold 
a tall, clean, plump, and solid people ! Look at their cities ! What magnificence 
in their public buildings ! What admirable order and propriety in their streets t 
Admire their laws, combining the etemrJ principle of justice with the other eternal 
prmciple of pounds, shillings, and pence ; and applying the product to all civil 
injuries, from an injury to a man’s honour, to an injuiy to a man’s nose I You have 
ruined my daughter — ^pounds, shillings, and pence i You have knocked me down 
with a blow in my face — ^pounds, shSlings, and pence I Where W’as the material 
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prosperity of such a country as that to stop ? Obenreizer, projecting himself into 
the futuie, failed to see the end of it, Obenieizer’s enthusiasm entreated permis- 
sion to exhale itself, English fashion, in a toast. Here is our mode.->t little dinner 
over, here is our frugal dessert on the table, and Iieie is the admiier of England 
conforming to national customs, and making a speech ! A toast to your white 
chfls of Albion, Mr. Vendale! to your national viitue^, your charming climate, 
and your fascinating women ! to your Healths, to your Homes, to your Habeas 
Corpus, and to ah your other institutions ! In one woid — to England ! Heep- 
heep-heep I hooray ! 

Obenreizer's voice had barely chanted the last note of tlie English cheer, the 
speechless friend had barely drained the last drop out of his glass, when the festive 
proceedings were T’ltemip^ed by a modest tap at the door. A woman-sen.’ant came 
in, and rnp. 'v: nias:-.’- with a little note in her hand. Obenreizer opened 

the note vith a frown; and, after reading it with an cxpiession of genuine annoy- 
ance pC'Sed 't rn to his compatriot and friend. Vendale’s spirits rose as he watched 
thesj pic-c'-d Had he found an ally in the annoying little note ? Was the 

Icng-]^ /o- :-‘b. cha.icc actually coming at last ? 

"1 am afraid ttieie is no help for it ? ” said Obenreizer, addressing his fellow- 
countryman. am afraid we must go.” 

The speechless friend handed back the letter, shnigged his heavy shoulders, and 
poured himself out a last glass of wine. His fat fingers lingered fondly round the 
neck of the bottle. They pressed it with a little amatory squeeze at parting. His 
globular eyes looked dimly, as t Vo ugh an intervening haze, at Vendale and Mai- 
guerite. His hea\y aiticulatiou labouicch £ind brought foith a whole sentence at a 
biith. “I think,” he said, I should have liked a Httle more wine.” His breath 
failed him after that effoit ; he gasped, and walked to tlie dooi. 

Obemeizer addiessed himself to Vendale with an appearance of the deepest 
distiess. 

« I am so shocked, so confused, so distressed,” he began. “A misfortune has 


happened to one of my compatriots. He is alone, he is ignoiant of your language 
— I and my good friend, here, have no choice but to go and help him. What can 
I say in my excuse ? How can I describe my affliction at depriving myself in this 
way of the honour of yo”r 

He paused, evidently ■' *0 -Zv, Vendale take up his hat and retire. Dis- 

cerning his opportunity :r I-'t, V{ i.’i.lc determined to do nothing of the kind. 
He met Obenreizei dexterously, with Obenreizer’s own weapons. 

‘‘Pray don’t distress yourself,” he said- “I’ll wait here with the greatest 


pleasure till you come back.” 

Marguerite blushed dr-pk’ '"id turned away to her embroidery-frame in a comer 
by the window. The i'' " \o,l ir-th in Obenreizer’s eyes, and the smile came 
something sourly to Obenreizer's lips. To have told Vendale that there was no 
reasonable prospect of his coming back in good time, would have been to risk 
offending a man whose favouiable opinion was of solid commercial importance to 
him. Accepting his defeat with the best possible grace, he declaied himself to be 
equally honoured and delighted by Vendale’s proposal. “ So frank, so friendly, 
so English ! ” He bustled about, pppn^ently looki’^g W something he wanted, 
disappeared for a n-'p’^'ent tk’ough the fol cc"i’'’'unicating with the next 
room, came back w;di i - Ik ar'i C(;i!, i nd ; -(ii'.'nng Ihrt he would return at the 


earliest possible moment, embraced VckcLIc,*': dbov' Ui'.d vanished from the scene 
in company with the speechless friend. 

Vendale turned to the corner by the window, in which Marguerite had placed her- 
self with lier work. There, as if she had dropped from the ceiling, or come up 
through the floor — there, in the old attitude, with her face to the stove — sat an 
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Obstacle that bad not been foreseen, in the person of Madame Dor ! She half 
got up, half looked over her broad shoulder at Vendale, and plumped down again. 
Was she at ^vork ? Yes. Cleaning Obenreizer’s gloves, as before ? No ; daining ’ 
Obenreizer’s stockings. 

The case was now desperate. Two serious considerations presented themselves 
to Vendale. Was it possible to put Madame Dor into the stove } The stove 
wouldn’t hold her. Was it possible to treat Madame Dor, not as a living woman, 
but as an article of furniture Could the mind be brought to contemplate this 
lespectable mati'on purely in the light of a chest of drawers, witli a black gauze 
head-dress accidentally left on the lop of it ? Yes, the mind could be bi ought to 
do that. Witli a comparatively trifling effort, Vendale’s mind did it. As he took 
his place on the old-fashioned window-seat, close by Marguerite and hei embi oidery, 
a slight movement appeared in the chest of draweis, but no lemark issued fiom it. 
Let it be remembered that solid furniture is not easy to move, and that it has this 
advantage in consequence — there is no fear of upsetting it. 

Unusually silent and unusually constrained — with the bright coloui fast fading 
from her face, uuth a feverish energy possessing her fingers — the pretty Marguerite 
bent over her embroider3% and worked as if her life depended on it. Haidly less 
agitated himself, Vendale felt the importance of leading her veiy gently to the avowal 
which he was eager to make — to the other sweeter avowal still, which he was 
longing to hear. A woman’s love is never to be taken by storm ; it yields insen- 
sibly to a system of gradual approach. It ventures by the roundabout way, and 
listens to the low voice. Vendale led her memory back to their past meetings when 
they were travelling together in Switzerland. They revived the impressions, they 
recalled the events, of the happy bygone time. Little by little, Marguerite’s con*, 
straint vanished. She smiled, she was interested, she looked at Vendale, she grew 
idle with her needle, she made false stitches in her work. Their voices sank lower 
and lower ; their faces bent nearer and nearer to each otlier as they spoke. And 
Madame Dor ? Madame Dor behaved like an angel. She never looked round ; she 
never said a word ; she went on with Obenreizer’s stockings. Pulling each stocking 
up tight over her leH: arm, and holding that arm aloft from time to time, to catch 
the light on her work, there were moments — delicate and indesciibable moments — 
when Madame Dor appeared to be sitting upside down, and contemplating one ot 
her own respectable legs, elevated in the air. As the minutes wore on, these eleva- 
tions followed each other at longer and longer inteivals. Now and again, the black 
gauze head-dress nodded, dropped forward, lecovered itself. A little heap of 
stockings slid softly from Madame Dor’s lap, and remained unnoticed on the floor, 
A prodigious ball of worsted followed the stocldngs, and rolled lazily under the, 
table. The black gauze head-dress nodded, dropped forwaid, recovered itself, 
nodded again, dropped forward again, and recovered itself no more. A composite 
sound, partly as of the purring of an immense cat, partly as of Uie planing of a 
soft board, ro-e over the hushed voices of the lovers, and hummed at regular 
intervals through the room. Nature and Madame Dor had combined together in 
Vendale’s interests. The best of women was asleep. 

Marguerite rose to stop — ^not the snoring — let us say, the audible repose of 
Madame Dor. Vendale laid his hand on hei arm, and pi*essed her back gently into 
her chair. 

“ Don’t disturb her,” he whispered. I have been waiting to tell you a secret 
Let me tell it now.” 

Marguerite resumed her seat. Sbe tned to resume her needle. It was useless ; 
her eyes failed her ; her hand failed her ; she could find nothing. 

“ We have been talking,” said Vendale, “ of the happy time when we first met, 
and first travelled together. I have a confession to make, I have been concealing 
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something. When we spoke of my first visit to Switzerland, I told you of all the 
impressions I had brought back with me to England — except one. Can you guess 
what that one is ? ” 

Her eyes looked steadfastly at the embroidery, and her face turned a little away 
from him. Signs of disturbance began to appear in her neat velvet bodice, round 
the region of the brooch. She made no reply. Vendale pressed the question 
without mercy. 

** Can you guess what the one Swiss impression is, which I have not told you 
yet } 

Her face turned back tow’ards him, and a faint smile trembled on her lips* 

An impression of the mountains, perhaps t ” she said slyly. 

*‘No ; a much more precious impression than that.” 

Of the lakes t ” 

Ko. The lakes have not grown dearer and dearer in remembrance to me every 
day. The lakes aie not associated with my happiness in the present, and my hopes 
in the future. Margueiite ! all that makes life w'orth having hangs, for me, on a 
word from youi lips* Marguerite ! I love you ! ” 

Her head drooped as he took her hand. He drew her to him, and looked at her. 
The tears escaped from her downcast eyes, and fell slowly over her cheeks. 

** O, Mr. Vendale,” she said sadly, it would have been kinder to have kept your 
secret. Have you forgotten tlie distance between us ? It can never, never be ! ” 
There can be but one distance between us, hlarguerite — a distance of your 
making. My love, my darling, there is no higher rank in goodness, there is no 
higher rank *in beaul>^ than yours 1 Come! w'hisper the one little woid which 
tells me you will be my wife ! ” 

She sighed bitterly. ‘‘Think of your family,” she murmured; “and think of 
mine ! ” 

Vendale drew her a little nearer to him* 

“If you dNveU on such an obstacle as tliat,” he said, “I shall think but one 
thought — I shall think I have offended you.” 

She started, and looked up. “ O, no ! ” she exclaimed innocently. The 
instant tlie words passed her lips, she saw the construction that might be placed 
on them. Her confession had escaped her in spite of herself. A lovely flush of 
colour overspread her face. She made a momentary effort to disengage herself 
from her lover’s embrace. She looked up at him entreatingly. She tned to 
speak. The words died on her lips in the kiss that Vendale pressed on them. 
“ Let me go, Mr. Vendale ! ” she said faintly. 

“ Call me George.” 

She laid her head on his bosom. All her heart went out to him at last. 
“ George I ” she whispered. 

“ Say you love me ! ” 

Her arms twined themselves gently round his neck. Her lips, timidly touching 
his cheek, murmured the delicious words — “ I love you ! ” 

In the moment of silence that followed, the sound of the opening and closing of 
the house-door came clear to them through the wintry stillness of the street. 

Maiguerite started to her feet. 

“ Let me go ! ” she said. “ He has come back I ” 

She hurried from the room, and touched Madame Dor’s shoulder in passing. 
Madame Dor woke up with a loud snort, looked first over one shoulder and then 
over the other, peered down into her lap, and discovered neither stockings, 
worsted, nor darning-needle in it. At the same moment, footsteps became 
audible ascending the stairs. “ Mon Dieu ! ” said Madame Dor, addressing 
bciself to the stove, and trembling violently. Vendale picked up the stockings 
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and the ball, and huddled them all back in aheap over her shoulder. 

Dieu ! said JMadame Bor, for the second time, as the avalanche of woisted 
poured into her capacious lap. 

The door opened, and Obenreizer came in. His first glance round the room 
showed him that Marguerite was absent. 

« What ! ” he exclaimed, ‘‘ my niece is away ? My niece is not here to enteitaiu 
you m my absence ? This is unpardonable. I shall bring her back instantly.** 
Vendale stopped him. 

“ I beg you will not disturb Miss Obemeizer,” he said. “You have returned, 
I see, without yom friend ’ 

“ jSIy friend remains, and consoles our afflicted compatriot. A hemt-iending 
scene, Mr. Vendale! The household gods at the pawnbrokei *s— the faini§ 
immersed in tears. We all embraced in silence. My admirable friend alone 
possessed his composure. He sent out, on the spot, for a bottle of wine.*^ 

“ Can I say a word to you in private, Mr. Obenreizer ” 

“Assuredly.” He turned to Madame Bor. “hly good creature, 3?ou am 
sinking for want of repose. Mr. Vendale will excuse you.” 

Madame Bor rose, and set forth sideways on her joumey from the stove to bed. 
She diopped a stocking. Vendale picked it up for her, and opened one of the 
folding-doors. She advanced a step, and dropped three more stockings. Ven- 
dale, stooping to recover them as before, Obenreizer interfered with piofnse 
apologies, and with a warning look at Madame Bor. Madame Bor acknowledged 
the look by the whole of the stockings in a heap, and then sliuffling 

away panic— M'f'x n the scene of disaster. Obenreizer swept up the com- 
plete collection fiercely in both hands. “ Go ! ” he cried, giving his prodigious 
handful a preparatory swing in the air. Madame Bor said, “Mon Bieu,” and 
vanished into the nest room, pursued by a shower of stockings. 

“What must you think, Mr. Vendale,” said Obenreizer, closing the door, “ol 
this deploiable intmsion of domestic details? For myself, I blush at it. We 
are beginning the New Year as badly as possible ; everything has gone wrong 
to-night. Be seated, pray — and say, what may I offer you ? Shall we pay our 
best respects to another of your noble English institutions 7 It is my study to be, 
what you call, jolly. I piopose.a grog.” 

Vendale declined the grog with all needful respect for that noble institution. 

“I wish to speak to you on a subject m which I am deeply inteiested,” he 
said, “ You must have observed, Mr. Obenreizer, dial I have, from the first, felt 
no ordinaiy admiration for your charming mece ? ” 

“ You are very good. In my niece’s nanae, I thank you.” 

“Perhaps you may have noticed, latterly, that my admiration for Miss Oben- 
reizei has grown into a tenderer and deeper feeling — ? ” 

“ Shall we say friendship, Mr. Vendale ” 

“ Say love — and we shall he nearer to the truth.” 

Obenreizer started out of his chair. The faintly discernible beat, which was 
his nearest approach to a change of colour, showed itself suddenly in his cheeks. 

“You are Miss Obenreizer’s guardian,” pursued Vendale. “I ask you to 
confer upon me the greatest of 2l favours — I ask you to give me her hand in 
marriage.” 

Obenreizer dropped back into his chair. Vendale,” he said, “you 

petrify me.” 

“ I will wait,” rejoined Vendale, “until you have recovered yourself,” 

“ One word before I lecover myself. You have said nothing about this to mv 
niece ? ” & j 

** I have opened my whole heart to your niece. And I have reason to hope—*” 
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^'*\Vhatl” inteiposed Obenreizen “You have made a proposal to my niece, 
•without first asking for my a-r:t^'0'’ty to poy your addresses to her?” He struck 
his hand on the table, and Ic': his iiohi over himself for the first time in Vendale’s 
experience of him. “Sir!” he exclaimed, indignantly, “w’hat sort of conduct 
is this ? As a man of honour, speaking to a man of honour, how can you 
justify it ? ” 

“I can onl}^ justify it as one of our English institutions,” said Vendale quietly. 
“You admire our English institutions. I can’t honestly tell you, Mr. Obenieixer, 
that I legret what I have done. I can only assure you that I have not acted in 
the matter with any intentional disiespect tow’ards yourself. This said, may I ask 
you to tell me plainly what object''^;! you see to favouring my suit ? ” 

“I see this. immense answered Ohenreizer, “that my niece and you 

are not on a social equality together. My niece is the daughter of a poor 
peasant ; and you are the son of a gentleman. You do us an honour,” he added, 
loweiing himself aga’*” to h'*? cnctcmaiy polite level, “ which deserv^es, 

and has, our most ’ a. But the inequality is too glaring ; 

the saciifice is too gieat. You English are a proud people, Mr. Vendale. I have 
observed enough of this country to see that such a marriage as you propose would 
be a scandal here. Not a hand would be held out to yom- peasant-wife ; and all 
yoni best friends would desert you.” 

“ One moment,” said Vendale, in tei posing on his side. “ I may claim, without 
any great ^ arrogance, to know more of my country people in general, and of 
my own friends in particular, than you do. In the estimation of everybody whose 
opm’on is worth having, my wdfe herself would be the one sufficient 
of my mairiage. If I did not feel certain — obseiwe, I say certain —diat 1 uni 
ofFenng her a position wdiich she can accept without so much as tlie shadowr of a 
humiliation — I w’ould never (cost me wffiat it might) have asked her to be my wife. 
Is there any other obstacle that you see ? Have you any per'sonal objection to m e ? ” 

Obenreizer spread out both his hands in courteous prote'jt. *• Personal 
objection 1 ” he exclaimed. “ Dear sir, the bare question is painful to me.” 

“ We aie both men of business,” pursued Vendale, “ and you rrrtrrrlly fvprct 
me to satisfy j^-ou tliat I have the means of supporting a wife. I car t\pk.:n nv 
pecuniary position in two words. I inheiit from my parents a fo' .. ■ ^ V ■ 

thousand pounds. In half of that sum I have only a hfe-inteiest, to winch, 11 i 
die, leaving a widow, my wddow succeeds. If I die, leaving childien, the money 
itself is divided among them, as they come of age. The other half of my fortune 
is at my own disposal, and is invested in the wnne-business. I see my way to 
greatly b^’siness. As it stands at piesent, I cannot state my return 

from ni} 1 c at more than twelve hundred a year. Add the yearly 

value of my life-interest — and the total reaches a present annual income of fifteen 
hnrdred pounds. I have the fairest prospect of soon making it more. In the 
-licantime, do you object to me on pecunisuy grounds ? ” 

Driven back to his last entrenchment, Obenieizer rose, and took a turn back- 
waids and forwards in the 100m. For the moment, he was plainly at a loss what 
to say or do next. 

“Before 1 answer that last question,” he said, after a little close consideration 
with himself, “ I teg leave to revert for a moment to Miss Marguerite. You said 
Something just now which seemed to imply that she returns the sentiment with 
which you are pleased to regard her ? ” 

“ I have the inestimable happiness,” said Vendale, “ of knowing that she 
loves me.” 

Obenreizer stood silent for a moment, with the film over his eyes, and the 
faintly perceptible beat becoming visible again in his cheeks. 
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« If you will excuse me for a few minutes,” lie said, with ceremonious polite- 
ness, “ I should like to have the opportunity of speaking to my niece.” With 
those words, he bowed, and quitted the room. 

Left by himself, Yendale’s thoughts {as a necessary result of the interview, thus 
far) turned instinctively to the consideration of Obenreizer’s motives. He had 
put obstacles in the way of the courtship ; he was now putting obstacles in the 
way of £he marriage — a marriage offering advantages which even his ingenuity 
could not dispute. On the face of it, his conduct was incomprehensible. What 
did it mean 

Seeking, under the sui face, for the answer to that question — and remembeiing 
that Obenreizer was a man of about his own age ; also, that hlarguerite was, 
strictly speaking, his half-niece only — ^Vendale asked himself, with a lover’s ready 
jealousy, whether he had a rival to fear, as well as a guardian to conciliate. The 
thought just crossed his mind, and no more. The sense of Marguerite’s kiss 
still lingering on his cheek reminded him gently that even the jealousy of a 
moment was now a treason to her. 

On reflection, it seemed most likely tliat a personal motive of another kind 
might suggest the true explanation of Obenreizer’s conduct. Marguerite’s grace 
and beauty were precious ornaments in that little household. They gave it a 
special social attraction and a special social importance. They armed Obenreizer 
with a ceitain influence in reserve, which he could always depend upon to make 
his house attractive, and which he might always bring more or less to bear on the 
forwaiding of his own private ends. Was he the sort of man to resign such 
advantages as were here implied, without obtaining the fullest possible compensa- 
tion for the loss .? A connection by marriage with Vendale offered him solid 
advantages, beyond all doubt. But tliere were hundreds of men in London with 
far greater power and far wider influence tlian Vendale possessed. Was it 
possible that this man’s ambition secretly looked h'ghcr thrr. the highest prospects 
that could be offered to h’m by the alliance now for his niece ? As the 

question passed through ^ endale’s mind, the man himself reappeared — to answer 
it, or not to answer it, as the event might piove. 

A marked change was visible in Obenreizer when he resumed his place. His 
manner was less assured, and there were plain traces about his mouth of recent 
agitation which had not been successfully composed. Had he said something, 
referring either to Vendale or to himself, which had raised IMarguerite’s spirit, 
and which had placed him, for the first time, face to face with a resolute assertion 
of his niece’s will ? It might or might not be. This only was certain — ^lie looked 
like a man who had met with a repulse. 

** I have spoken to my niece,” he began. ** I find, Mr. Vendale, that even 
your influence has not entirely blinded her to the social objections to your 
proposal.” 

“ May I ask,” returned Vendale, if that is the only result of your interview 
with Miss Obenreizer ? ” 

A momentary flash leapt out through the Obenreizer film. 

^ “You are master of the situation,” he answered, in a tone of sardonic submis- 
sion. “If you^ insist on my admitting it, I do admit it in those words. My 
niece’s wiU and mine used to be one, Mr. Vendale. You have come between us, 
and her will is now yours. In my country, we know when we are beaten, and we 
submit with our best grace. I submit, with my best grace, on certain conditions. 
Let us revert to the statement of your pecuniary position. I have an objection to 
you, my dear sir — a most amazing, a most audacious objection^ from a man in my 
position to a man in yours.” 

“■What is it?” 
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You have honoured me by making a proposal for my niece^s hand. For the 
present (with best thanks and respects), I beg to decline it.*’ 

« Why ** 

“ Because you are not rich enough.” 

The objection, as the speaker had foreseen, took Vendale completely by sur« 
prise. For the moment he was speechless. 

** Your income is fifteen, hundred a year,” pursued Obenreizer. In my miser- 
able countrj^ I «;hould fall on my knees before your income, and say, * What a 
princely foitune I ’ In wealthy England, I sit as I am, and say, * A modest inde- 
pendence, dear sir ; nothing more. Enough, perhaps, for a wife in your own rank 
of life, who has no social prejudices to conquer. Not more than half enough for 
a wife who is a meanly bom foreigner, and who has all your social prejudices 
against her.’ Sir ! if my niece is ever to marry you, she will have what you call 
uphill work of it in taking her place at starting. Yes, yes ; this is riot your 
view, but it remains, immovably remains, my view for all that. For my niece’s 
sake, I claim that this uphill work shall be made as smooth as possible. W'hat- 
ever material advantages she can have to help her, ought, in common justice, to 
be hers. Now, tell me, ^^Ir. Vendale, on your fifteen hundred a year can your 
wife have a house in a fashionable quarter, a footman to open her door, a butler to 
■wait at her table, and a carriage and horses to drive about m ? I see the answer 
in your face — your face says, No. Very good. Tell me one moze thing, and I 
have done. Take the mass of your educated, accomplished, and lovely counti y- 
women, is it, or is it not, the fact that a lady who has a house in a fashionable 
quazter, a footman to open her door, a butler to wait at her table, and a carriage 
and horses to drive about in, is a lady who has gained four steps, in female estima- 
tion, at starting ? Y'es ? or No ? ” 

“Come to the point,” said Vendale. “ You view this question as a question 
of term*:. What are your terms ? ” 

“ The lowest terms, dear sir, on which you can provide your wife with tkose 
four steps at starting. Double your present income — tire most rigid economy 
cannot do it in England on less. You said just now that you expected greatly to 
increase the value of your business. To woik — and increase it I I am a good 
de'vil after all 1 On the day when you satisfy me, by plain proofs, tliat your 
income has risen to three thousand a year, ask me for my niece’s hand, and it is 
yours.” 

“ May I inquire if you have mentioned this arrangement to Miss Obenreizer ? ” 

“Certainly. She has a last little morsel of regard still left for me, Mr. 
Vendale, which is not yours yet ; and she accepts my terms. In other words, she 
submits to ^ guided by her guardian’s regard for her welfare, and by her 
guardian’s superior knowled|[e of the world.” He threw himself back in his 
chair, in firm reliance on his position, and in full possession of his excellent 
temper. 

Any open assertion of his O'wn interests, in the situation in which Vendale was 
now placed, seemed to be (foi the present at least) hopeless. He found himself 
literally left with no giound to stand on. 'Whether Obenreizer’s objections were 
the genuine product of Obenreizer’s own view of the case, or whether he was 
simply delaying the marriage in the hope of -ultimately breaking it ofiP altogethei — 
in either of these events, any present resistance on Vendale’s part would be 
equally useless. There was no help for it but to yield, making the best terms that 
he could on his own side. 

“ I protest against the conditions you impose on me,” he began. 

“Naturally,” said Obenreizer; “I dare say I should protest, myself, in your 
place.” 
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“ Say, however,” pursued Vendale, “ that I accept your teims. In that case, I 
must be permitted to make two stipulations on my part. In the first place, I 
shall expect to be allowed to see your niece.” 

''Aha ! to see my niece ? and to make her in as great a hurry to be married as 
you aie yourself? Suppose I say, No ? you would see her perhaps without my 
pel;rli■'^;on r " 

" Decidedly ! ” 

" How delightfully frank ! How exquisitely English ! You shall see herj Mr. 
Vendale, on certain days, which we will appoint together. What next ? ” 

"Your objection to my income,” proceeded Vendale, "has taken me com- 
pletely by suiprise. I wish to be assured against any repetition of that surprise. 
Your present views of my qualification for marriage lequire me to have an income 
of three thousand a year. Can I be certain, in the futuie, as your experience of 
England enlarges, that your estimate will rise no higher ? ” 

" In plain English,” said Obenreizer, “ you doubt my word ? ” 

"Do you purpose to take ‘niy word for it when I inform you that I have 
doubled my income ?” asked Vendale. "If my memory does not deceive me, 
you stipulated, a minute since, for plain proofs ? ” * 

" Well played, Mr. Vendale ! You combine the foreign quickness with the 
English solidity. Accept my best congratulations. Accept, also, my written 
guarantee.” 

He rose ; seated himself at a writing-desk at a side-table, wi'ote a few lines, 
and presented them to Vendale with a low bow. The engagement was perfectly 
explicit, and was signed and dated with scrupulous care. 

, "Are you satisfied with your guarantee ? ” 

"I am satisfied.” 

" Charmed to hear it, I am sure. We have had our little skirmish— we have 
really been wonderfully clever on both sides. For the present our affairs are 
settled. I bear no malice. You bear no malice. Come, Air. Vendale, a good 
English shake hands.” 

Vendale gave his hand, a little bewildered by Obenreizer’s sudden ti'ansitions 
from one humour to another, 

" When may I expect to see Miss Obenreizer again ? ” he asked, as he rose 
to go. 

" Honour me with a visit to-morrow,” said Obenreizer, " and we will settle it 
then. Do have a grog before you go ! No ? Well ! well ! we will reserve the 
grog till you have your three thousand a year, and are ready to be manried. Aha ! 
When will that be ? ” 

« I made an estimate, some months since, of the capacities of my business,” 
said Vendale. "If that estimate is correct, I shall double my present in- 

" And be married ! ” added Obem-eizer, 

"And be married,” repeated Vendale, "within a year from this time. Good 
night.” 

VENDALE MAKES 'MISCHIEF, 

Wh^ii Vendale entered his office the next morning, the dull commercial 
routine at Cripple Comer met him with a new face. Alarguerite had an interest 
in it now I The whole machineiy which Wilding’s death had set in motion, to 
realise the value of the business — ^the balancing of ledgers, the estimating of debts, 
the taking of stock, and the rest of it — was now transformed into mac!:,:iery which 
indicated the chances for and against a speedy marriage. After looking over 
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results, as presented by hi« acccnrtnrt, and checking additions and subtractions, 
as rendered by the clerks, Vcrc'.’J^ his attention to the stock-taking depart- 

ment next, and sent a message to the cellars, desiring to see the report. 

The Cellarman^s appearance, the moment he put his head in at die door of his 
master’s private room, suggested that something very extraordinary must have 
happened that morning. There was an approach to alacrity in Joey Ladle’s 
movements ! There was sometliing which actually simulated cheerfulness in Joey 
Ladle’s face ! 

** What’s the matter ? ” asked Vendale. Anything wrong ? 

** I should wish to mention one thing,” answered Joey. Young Mr. Vendale, 
I have never set myself up for a piophet.” 

" Who ever said you did ? ” 

No prophet, as far as I’ve heard tell of that profession,” proceeded Joey, 

ever lived principally undergiound. No prophet, whatever else he might take 
in at the pores, ever took in wine from morning to night, for a number of years 
together. When I said to young blaster Wilding, respecting his changing the 
name of the firm, that one of these days he might find he’d changed the luck o£ 
the firm — did I put myself forward as a prophet ? No, I didn’t. Has what I 
said to him come true ? Yes, it has. In the time of Pebbleson Nephew, Young 
Mr. Vendale, no such thing was ever known as a mistake made in a consignment 
delivered at these doois. There’s a mistake been made now. Please to remark 
that it happened before Miss Margaret came here. For which reason it don’t go 
against wnat I’ve said respecting Miss Margaiet singing round the luck. Read 
that, sir,” concluded Joey, pointing attention to a special p';=*’'gr report, 

with a forefinger which appeared to be in process of taking* *-■ poies 

nothing more lemarkable than diit. It’s foieign to my natme to crow over the 
house I serve, but I feel it a kind of a solemn duty to ask you to read that.” 

Vendale read as follows : — ** Note, respecting the Swiss champagne. An 
irregularity has been discovered in the last consignment received from the firm of 
Defresnier and Co.” Vendale stopped, and referred to a memorandum-book by 
his side. ‘‘ That was in Mr. Wilding’s time,” he said, “ The vintage was a 
particularly good one, and he took tlie whole of it. The Swiss champagne has 
done very well, hasn’t it ” 

**• I don’t say it’s done baJty,” answcied the Cellarman. It may have got 
sick in our customers’ bins, or it may have bust in our customers* hands. 3ut I 
don’t say it’s done badly wi^h us'^ 

Vendale resumed the reading of the note: ** We find the number of the cases to 
be quite correct by the books. But six of them, which present a slight difference 
from the rest m the brand, have been opened, and have been found to contain a 
red wine instead of champagne. The similarity in the brands, we suppose, caused 
a mistake to be made in sending the consignment from Neuchdtel. The erronhas 
not been found to extend beyonci six cases.” 

“ Is tliat all ! ” exclaimed Vendale, tossing the note away from him. 

Joey Ladle’s eye followed the flying morsel of paper drearily. 

“ I’m glad to see you take it easy, sir,” he said. “ Whacever happens, it will be 
always a comfort to you to remember that you took it easy at first. Sometimes one 
mistake leads to another. A man drops a bit of orange-peel on the pavement by 
niiistake, and another man beads on it by mistake, and there’s a jrj'j at the 
hospital, and a party crippled for life. I'm glad you take it eas], sir. In 
Pebbleson Nephew’s time shouldn’t have taken it easy till we had seen the 
end of it. Without desiring to crow over the house, young Mr. Vendale, I wish you 
well through it. No offence, sir,” said the Cellarman, opening the door to go out, 
and looking in again ominously before he shut it. I’m muddled and m'-^k>ncolly, 
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I grant you. But I’m an old scivant of Pebbleson Nephew, and I wish yon well 
through them six cases of red "wine.” 

Left bv Iiimself, Vendale laughed, and took up his pen. ''I may as well send 
a line to 'Defresnier and Company,” he thought, « before I forget it.” He wrote 
at once in these teims : 


Dear Siis. We are taking stock, and a trifling mistake has been discovered 
in the last consignment of champagne sent by your house to ours. Six of the 
cases contain led wine — which we hereby return to you. The matter can easily 
be set light, either by youi sending us six cases of the champagne, if they can be 
produced, or, if not, by your crediting us with the value of six cases on the amount 
last paid (five hundred pounds) by our firm to yours. Your faithful servants, 

“Wilding and Co.” 

This letter despatched to the post, the subject dropped at once out of Vendale’s 
mind. He had other and far more interesting matters to think of. Later in the 
clay he paid the visit to Obenreizer which had been agieed on between them. 
Ceitain evenings in the week were set apart which he was privileged to spend 
with Maiguerite — alw^ays, however, in the presence of a thud person. On this 
stipulation Obenreizei politely but positively insisted. The one concession he 
made w^as to give Vendale his choice of w'ho the third person should be. Con- 
fiding in past experience, his choice fell unhesitatingly upon the excellent woman 
who mended Obeni eizei *s stockings, On hearing of the responsibility entiusted 
to her, Madame Dor’s intellectual natuie burst suddenly into a new stage of 
development. She waited till Obenieizer’s eye w^as off her — and then she looked 
at Vendale, and dimly winked. 

Ti'c time passed — iJic happy evenings with Marguerite came^nd went. It was 
the tenth morning since Vendale had written to the Swiss firm, when the answer 
appeared on his desk, with the other letteis of the day ; 

“ Dear Siis. We beg to offer our excuses for the little mistake which has 
happened. At the same time, we regiet to add tliat the statement of our enor, 
with which you have favoured us, has led to a very unexpected discoveiy. The 
affair is a most seriops' one for you and for us. The particulars aie as follows ; 

** Having no more champagne of the vintage last sent to you, we made aiTange- 
ments to credit your firm with the value of the six cases, as Suggested by yourself. 
On taking this step, certain forms observed in our mode of doing business neces- 
sitated a reference to our bankers’ book, as well as to our ledger. The result is a 
moral certainty that no such remittance as you mention can have reached our 
house, and a literal certainty that no such remittance has been paid to om: 
account at the bank. 

“It is needless, at this stage of the proceedings, to trouble you with details. 
The money has unquestionably been stolen in ihe course of its transit from you to 
us. Ceitam peculiarities which we observe, relating to the manner in which the 
fraud has been perpetrated, lead us to conclude that the thief may have calculated 
on being, able to pay the missing sum to our bankers, before an inevitable discove:^ 
followed the annu^ striking of our balance. This would not have happened, in 
the usual course, for Mother thiee months. During that period, but for your 
letter, we might have remained perfectly unconscious of the robbery that has been 
committed. 

“We mention this last circumstance, as it may help tc sho'w you that we have to 
do, in this case, with no ordinary thief. Thus far we have not even a suspicion of 
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wlto that thief is. But “we believe you will assist us in making some advance 
towards discovery, by examining the receipt (forged, of course) which has no doubt 
purported to corae to you from our house. Be pleased to look and see whether it 
is a receipt entirely in manuscript, or whether it is a numbered and printed foim 
■which merely requiies the filling in of the amount. The settlement > of this 
apparently trivial question is, we assure you, a matter of wtal importance. Anxiously 
awaiting year reply, -we remain, with high esteem and consideration, 

Defresnies. & ” 

Vendale had the letter on liis desk, and waited a moment to steady his mind 
mider the shock that had fallen on it. At the time of all others when it was 
mo'st important to him to increase the value of his business, that business was 
threatened with a loss of five hundred pounds. He thought of Marguerite, as he 
took the key from his pocket and opened the iron chamber in the wall in which 
the books and papers of tlie firm were kept. 

He was still in the chamber, searching for the forged receipt, when he was 
startled by a voice clo^e behind him. 

“ A thousand ' ^ the voice; “•I am afraid I distuib you.” 

He turned, ana found himself face to face with Marguerite's guardian. 

“I have called,” puisued Obemeizer, “to kno-w if I can be of any use. 
Business of my own takes me away for some days to Manchester and Liverpool. 
Can I combine any business of yours with it ? I am entirely at your disposal, in 
the character of commercial tiaveller for the fii-m of Wilding and to.” 

“Excuse me for one moment,” said Yendale ; “I will speak to you directly.” 
He turned round again, and continued his search among the papers. “You 
come at a time when fhendh’ offers are more than usually precious to me,” lie 
lesumed. “ I have had very bad news this morning from Xeuchitel.” 

“ Bad news,” exclaimed tbenieizer. “ From Defresnier and Company ? ” 

“ Yes. A remittance we sent to them has been stolen. I am threatened with 
a loss of five hundred pounds. What’s that ? ” 

Turning sharply, and looking into the room for the second time, Vendale dis- 
covered his envelope case overthrown on the floor, and Obenreizer on his knees 
picking up the contents. 

“All my awkwardness,” said Obenreizer. “ This dreadful news of youis 
staitled me; I stepped back — ” He became too deeply interested in collecting 
tlie scattered envelopes to finish the sentence. 

“ Don’t trouble yourself,” said Vendale. “ The clerk will pick the things up.” 

“ This dreadful new's ! ” repeated Obenreizer, persisting in collecting the enve- 
lopes. “ This dreadful news ! ” 

“ If you will read the letter,” said Vendale, “you will find I have exaggerated 
nothing. There it is, open on my desk.” 

He resumed his search, and in a moment more discovered the forged receipt. 
It was on the numbered and printed form, described by the Swdss firm. Vendale 
made a memorandum of the number and the date. Having replaced the receipt 
and locked up the iron chamber, he had leisure to notice Obenreizer, reading the 
letter in the recess of a window at the far end of the room. 

“Come to the fire,” said Vendale. “You look perished with the^ cold out 
there. I will ring for some more coals.” 

Obenreizer rose, and came slowly back to the desk. “ Marguerite ■will be as 
Sony to hear of this as I am,” he said, kindly. “ What do you mean to do ? ” 

“I am in the hands of Defresnier and Company,” answered Vendale. “In 
rny total ignorance of the circumstances, I can only do W’hat they recommend. 
The receipt which I have just found, turns out to be the numbered and printed 
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form. They seem to attach some special importance to its discovery. You have 
had experience, when you were in the Swiss house, of their way of doing business. 
Can \ ou guess what object they have in view ? ” 

Obenreizer offered a suggestion. 

“ Suppose I examine the receipt ? he said. 

Aie you ill ? ” asked Vendale, startled by the change in his face, which now 
showed itself plainly for the first time. Pray go to the fire. You seem to be 
shivering— I hope you aie not going to be ill ? ” 

“Not I!” said Obenreizer. “Perhaps I have caught cold. Your English 
climate might have spared an admirer of your English institutions. Let me look 
at the receipt.” 

Vendale opened the iron chamber. Obenreizer took a chair, and drew it close 
to the file. He held both hands over the flames. “ Let me look at the receipt,” 
he repeated, eagerly, as Vendale reappeared vdth the paper in his hand. At the 
same moment a poiter entered the 100m with a fresh supply of coals. Vendale 
told Jiim to make a good fire. The man obeyed the order with a disastrous 
alacrity. As he stepped forward and raised the scuttle, his foot caught in a 
fold of the rug, and he dicc'b'^’-ged his entire cargo of coals into the grate. The 
result was an instant ''‘K'. g ('• :‘ie flame, and the pioduction of a stream of 
yellow smoke, withou" \ u’ > ’ of fire to account for it. 

“ Imbecile ! ” whispered Obenreizer to himself, \vith a look at the man which 
the man remembered for many a long day afterwards. 

“ Will you come into the clerks* room ? ” asked Vendale. “ They have a stove 
there.” 

“ No, no. No matter,” 

Vendale handed him the receipt, ObenreizePs interest in examining it appeared 
to have been quenched as suddenly and as efiectnally as the fire itself. He just' 
glanced over the document, and said, “No ; I don’t understand it 1 I am soiry 
to be of no use.” 

“ I will write to Neuchatel by to-night’s post,” said Vendale, putting away the* 
receipt for the second time. “ AVe must wait, and see what corner of it.” 

” “ By to-night’s post,” repeated Obenreizer. “ Let me see. You will get the 
answer in eight or nine days’ time. I shall be back befoie that. If I can be of 
any service, as commercial traveller, perhaps you will let me know between this 
and then. You will send me wTitten instructions ? My best thanks. I shall be 
mrtst anxious for your answer from Neuchatel. Who knows ? It may be a mis^ ’ 
take, my dear friend, after all. Courage ! courage ! courage ! ” He had entered, 
the loom with no appearance of being pressed for time. He now snatched up his 
hat, and took his leave with the air of a man who had not another moment to lose. 

Left by himself, Vendale took a turn thoughtfully in the loom. 

His previous impression of Obenreizer was shaken by what he had heard and 
seen at the interview which had just taken place. He was disposed, for the first 
time, to doubt whether, in this case, he had not been a little hasty and hard in 
his judgment on another man. Obenreizer’s surprise and regret, on hearing the 
news from Neuchdtel, bore the plainest marks of being honestly felt — ^not politely 
assumed for the occasion. With troubles of his own to encounter, suffeimg, to 
all appearance, from the first insidious attack of a serious illness, he had looked 
and spoken, like a man who really deplored the disaster that had fallen on his 
friend. Hitherto Vendale had tried vainly to alter his first opinion of Marguerite’s 
guardian, for Marguerite’s sake. All the generous instincts in his nature now 
combined together and shook the evidence which had seemed unanswerable up to 
this time. “WTio knows ?” he thought- “I may have read that man’s lace 
wrongly, aSt aU,” 
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The time passed — the happy evenings -with Marguerite came and went. It was 
again the tenth morning since Vendale had written to the Swiss ferm ; and again 
the answer appeared on his desk with the other letters of the day ; 

‘‘Dear Sir. My senior partner, M. Defresnier, has been called away, hy xjr^ent 
business, to Milan. In his absence (and with his full concurrence and authority), 
I now write to you again on the subject of the missing five hundred pounds. 

“ Your discovery that the forged receipt is executed ui>on one of our numbered 
and printed forms has caused inexpressible surprise and distress to my partner 
and to myself. At. the time when your remittance was stolen, but three keys were 
in existence opening the strong-box in which our receipt-forms aie invariably kept. 
ISIy partner had one key ; I had the other. The third was in the possession of a 
gentleman who, at that period, occupied a position of trust in our house. We 
should as soon have thought of suspecting one of ourselves as of suspecting 
this peison. Suspicion now points at him, neveitheless. I cannot prevail on 
myself to inform you who the peison is, so long as there is the shadow of a chance 
that he may come innocently out of the inquirj^ which must now be instituted* 
Forgive my silence ; the motive of it is good. 

“The form our investigation must now take is simple enough. The hand- 
writ^g on your recriyt m’lct be compared, by competent persons whom we have at 
o::i d'' 1, \\ .c cj-.;.-'' : .cur.us of handwriting in our possession. I cannot 

s-cr 1 } i' u s;':‘('i: c"- fci leasons, which, when you hear them, you are 

suie to approve. I must beg you to send me the receipt to Neuchatel — and, in 
making this request, I must accompany it hy a word of necessary warning. 

“If the person, at whom suspicion now points, leally proves to be the person 
who has committed tliis forgeiy and theft, I have reason to fear that circumstances 
may have already put him on his guard. The only evidence against him is the 
evidence in your hands, and he will move heaven and earth to obtain and destroy 
it, I strongly mge you not to tiust the receipt to the post. Send it to me, with- 
out loss of time, % a private hand, and choose nobody for your messenger but a 
peison long established in your own employment, accustomed to travelling* 
capable of speaking French ; a man of courage, a man of honesty, and, alcove all 
things, a man who can be trusted to let no stranger scrape acquaintance with him 
on the route. Tell no one — absolutely no one — but your messenger of the turn 
this matter has now taken. The safe transit of the receipt may depend on your 
interpreting liUrally the advice which I give you at the end of this letter. 

“ I have only to add that every possible saving of time is now of the last impor- 
tance. More than one of our receipt-forms is missing — and it is impossible to say 
what new frauds may not be committed, if we fail to lay our hands on the thief. , 
“ Your faithful servant, “Rolland, 

“(Signing for Defresnier and 

Who was the suspected man? In Vendale's position, it seemed useless to 
inquire. 

Who was to be sent to Neuch^tel with the receipt ? Men of courage and men 
of honesty were to be had at Cripple Comer for the asking. But where was the 
man who was accustomed to foreign travelling, who could speak the French 
language, and who could be really relied on to let no stranger scrape acquaintance 
with him on his route ? There was but one man at hand who combined all those 
requisites in Ms own person, and that man was Yendale himself. 

It was a sacrifice to leave his business ; it was a greater sacrifice to leave 
Marguerite. But a matter of five hundred pounds was involved in the pending 
inquiry; and a literal interpretation of M. Rolland’s advice was insisted on in 
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ACT III. 

IN THE VALLEY. 

It was about the middle of tlie montli of Febmaiy when Vendale and Obenreiz®* 
set forth on their expedition. The winter being a haid one, the lime was bad id$ 
travellers. So bad was it that the«e two travellers, coming to Stiasbourg, fomii, 
its great inns almost empty. And even the fev rcoplc they ilii encounter in tiiaf' 
city, who had started fiom England or fiom l\v c"*. journeys toward 

the interior of Switzerland, were turning back. 

Hany of the railroads in Switzerland that touiists pass easily enough now, w^ , 
almost or quite impracticable then. Some were not begun ; more were not com-' 
pleted. On such as were open, there \veie still large gaps of old load where 
communication in the winter season was often stopped ; on others, there were 
weak points wlieie die new woik was not safe, either under conditions of severe'' 
fiost, or of rapid thaw. The lunning of trains on this last class was not to he 
counted on in the w^orst time of the year, was contingent upon weather, or was 
wholly abandoned through the months considered the most dangerous. 

At Strasbourg there were more travellers’ stories afloat, respecting die difh* 
culties of the way fuither on, than theie weie travellers to relate them. Many bl 
diese tales were as wild as usual ; but the more modestly inaivellous did clerirfe 
some colour from the circumstance diat people were indisputably turning backi ■ 
However, as the road to Basle was open, Vendale’s resolution to push on was ih 
no wise disturbed. Obenreizer’s resolution was necessarily Vendale’s, seeing 
that he stood at bay thus desperately : He must be ruined, or must destioy the 
evidence that Vendale carried about him, even if he destroyed Vendale with it. 

The state of mind of each of these two fellow-travellers towards the other was 
this. Obenreizer, encircled by impending ruin through Vendale’s quickness of 
action, and seeing the circle narrowed every hour by Veiidale’s energy, hated him 
with the animosity of a fierce cunning lower animal. He had always had instinc- 
tive movements in his breast against him ; perhaps, because of that old sore of 
gentleman and peasant ; perhaps, because of the openness of his nature ; perhaps, 
because of his better looks ; perhaps, because of his success with Marguerite ; 
perhaps, on all those grounds, the two last not the least. And now he saw in 
him, besides, the hunter who was tracldng him down. Vendale, on the other 
hand, always contending generously against his first^ vague mistrust, now fdt 
bound to contend against it more than ever : reminding himself, “ He is hlai- 
guerite’s guardian. We ai-e on perfectly friendly terms ; he is my companion of 
his own proposal, and can have no interested motive in shaiing this undesirable 
journey.” To which pleas in behalf of Obenreizer, chance added one consideration 
more, when they came to Basle after a journey of more than twice the average 
duration. 

They had had a late dinner, and were alone in an inn room there^, overhanging 
the Rhine: at that place rapid and deep, swollen and loud. Vendale lounged 
upon a couch, and Obenreizer walked to and fro : now, stopping at the window, 
looking at the crooked reflection of the town lights in the daik water (and perad- 
venture thinking, “ If I could fling him into it i ”) ; now, resuming his walk with 
his eyes upon the floor. 

* ‘ Where shall I rob him, if I can ? Where shall I murder him, if I must ? ” So, 
as he paced the room, ran the river, ran the river, ran the river. 

The burden seemed to him, at last, to be growing so plain, that he stopped; 
thinking it as weU to suggest another burden to his companion. 
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“The Rhine sounds to-night,*’ he said with a smile, “ like the old waterfall at 
home. That waterfall which my mother showed to travellers (I told you of it 
once). The sound of it changed with the weather, as does the sound of all 
falling waters and flowing waters. A?^Tien I w^as pupil of the watchmalcer, I 
remembered it as sometimes saying to me for whole days, ‘AVho are you, my 
little -wretch ? XVlio are you, my little wretch ? * I 1 eniembered it as saying, 
other times, when its sound was hollow, and storm w*as coming up the Pass : 
*Boom, boom, boom. Beat him, beat him, beat him.’ Like my mother 
enraged — if she was my mother.” 

“If she was ? ” said Vendale, gradually changing his attitude to a sitting one. 
“ If she was ? Why do you say ‘ if * ? ” ^ 

“ What do I know ? ” replied the other negligently, throwing up his hands and 
letting them fall as they would. “WTiat would you ha\e? I am so obscurely 
bom, that how can I say ? I w.i=> very young, and all the rest of the family were 
men and women, and my so-called parents were old. Anything is possible of a 
case like that.” 

“ Bid you ever doubt — ? ” 

“ I told you once, I doubt the marriage of those two,” he replied, throwing up 
his hands again, as if he weie throwing the unprofitable subject away. “ But 
here I am in Ci cation, /come of no fine family. What does it matter ” 

“At least you are Swiss,** said Vendale, after following him with his eyes to 
and fro. 

“ How do I know ? ” he retorted abmptly*, and stopping to look back over his 
shoulder. “ I say to you, at least you are English. How do you know ? ** 

“ By what I have been told from infancy.’* 

“ Ah ! I know of myself that way.” 

“And,” added Vendale, pursuing the thought that he could not drive back, 
“ by my earliest recollections.” 

“ I also. I know of myself that way— if that way satisfies.” 

“ Does it not satisfy you ? ” 

“ It must. Theie is nothing like ‘it must’ in this little world. It must. Two 
short words those, but stionger than long proof or reasoning.” 

“You and poor Wilding weie born in tke same year. You were nearly of an 
age,” said Vendale, again thoughtfully looking after him as he resumed his pacing 
up and down. 

“Yes. Very nearly.’ * 

Could Obenreizer be the missing man ? In the unknown associations of things, 
was there a subtler meaning than he himself thought, in that theory so often on 
his lips about the smallness of the world ? Had the S-wiss letter presenting him 
followed so close on Mrs. Goldstraw’s revelation concerning the infant who had 
been taken away to Switzerland, because he was that infant groum a man ? In a 
world where so many depths lie unsounded, it might be. The chances, or tlie 
laws— call them either— that had wrought out the revival of Vendale’s o-vra 
acquaintance with Obenreizer, and had ripened it into intimacy, and had brought 
them here together this present winter night, were hardly less curious ; while read 
by such a light, they were seen to cohere towards the furtherance of a continuous 
and an intelligible purpose, 

Vendale’s awakened thoughts ran high while liis eyes musingly followed Oben- 
reizer pacmg_ up and down the room, the river ever lunning to the tune: “Where 
shall I rob him, if I can } Where shall I murder him, if I must? ” The secret 
of his dead friend was in no hazard from Vendale’s lips ; but just as his friend had 
died of its weight, so did he in his lighter succession feel the burden of the trust, 
and the obligation to follow any clue, however obscure. He rapidly asked him- 
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self, would he like this man to be the real Wilding ? Xo. Argue down his, 
mistrust as he might, he was unwilling to put such a substitute in the place of his 
late guileless, outspoken, childlike partner. He rapidly asked himself, would he 
like this man to be rich ? Xo. He had more power than enough over Mar- 
guerite as it was, and wealtli might invest him with moie. Would he like this 
man to be IMarguerite’s Guardian, and yet proved to stand in no degree of rela- 
tionship towards her, however disconnected and distant ? Xo. But these weie 
not considerations to come between him and fidelity to the dead. Let him see to 
it that they passed him with no other notice than the knowledge that they had 
passed him, and left him bent on the discharge of a solemn duty. And he did see 
to it, so soon that he followed his companion with ungiudgmg eyes, while he still 
paced the room ; that companion, whom he supposed to be moodily reflecting 
on his own birth, and not on another man’s — ^least of all what man’s — ^^iolent 
Death. 

The road in advance from Basle to Neuchdtel was better than had been repre- 
sented. The latest weather had done it good. Drivers, both of horses and 
mules, had come in that evening after dark, and had reported nothing more 
difficult to be overcome than trials of pa^ence, harness, wheels, aides, and whip- 
coid. A baigain was soon struck for a carriage and horses, to take them on in 
the morning, and to start befoie daylight. 

“ Do you lock your door at night when travelling ” asked Obenreizer, stand- 
ing wanning his hands by the wood fiie in Vendale’s chamber, before going to his 
own, 

“ Xot I. I sleep too soundly.” 

‘‘You are so sound a sleeper ? ” he retorted, with an admiring look. “ What 
a blessing I ” 

“Anything but a blessing to the rest of the house,” rejoined Vendale, “if I 
had to be Icnocked up in the morning from the outside of my bedroom door.” 

I, too,” said Obenreizer, “ leave open my room. But let me advise you, as a 
S'wiss who knows : always, when you travel in my countiy, put your papeis — and, 
of course, your money — sunder your pillow. Always the same place.” 

“ You are not complimentaiy to your countrymen,” laughed Vendale. 

“ My countrymen,” said Obenreizer, with that light touch of his friend’s elbows 
by way of Good Xight and benediction, “ I suppose are like the majority of men. 
And the majority of men will take what they can get. Adieu ! At four in the 
morning.” 

“Adieu I At four,” 

Left to himself, Vendale raked the logs together, sprinkled over them the white 
wood-ashes lying on the hearth, and sat down to compose his thoughts. But they 
still ran high on their latest theme, and the running of the river tended to agitate 
rather than to quiet them. As he sat thinking, what little disposition he had had 
to sleep departed. He felt it hopeless to lie down yet, and sat dressed by the 
fire. Marguerite, Wilding, Obenreizer, the business be was then upon, and a 
thousand hopes and doubts that had nothing to do witli it, occupied his mind at 
once. ^ Everything seemed to have powei over him but slumbei. The departed 
disposition to sleep kept far away. 

He had sat for a long time thinking, on the hearth, when his candle bui'ned 
down and its light went out. It was of little moment ; there was light enough in 
the fire. He changed his attitude, and, leaning his arm on the chair-back, and 
his chin upon that hand, sat thinldng still. 

^ But he sat between the fire and tlie bed, and, as the fire flickered in. the play of 
mr from the fast-flowing-river, his enlarged shadow fluttered on the white wall by 
the bedside. His attitude gave it an air, half of mouniing and half of bending 
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over the bed imploring. His eyes were observant of it, when he became troiibled 
by the disagreeable fancy that it was like Wilding’s shadow, and not his own. 

A slight change of place would cause it to disappear, lie made the change, 
and the apparition of his disturbed fancy vanished. He now sat in the shade of a 
little ncok beside the fire, and the door of the room was before him. 

It had a long cumbrous iron latch. He saw the latch slowly and softly rise. 
The door opened a very httle, and came to again, as though only the air had 
moved it. But he saw &at the latch was out of the hasp. 

The door-opened again very slowly, until it opened wide enough to admit some 
one. It afterwaids remained still for a while, as though cautiously held open on 
the other side. The figure of a man then entered, with its face turned towards 
the bed, and stood quiet just within the door. Until it said, in a low half- 
whisper, at the same time taking one step forward : “ Vendale ! 

“ What now ? ” he answered, springing fiom his seat ; who is it ? ” 

It was Obeni eizer, and he uttered a ciy of surpiise as Vendale came upon him 
from that unexpected direction. *‘Not in bed?” he said, catching him by both 
shoulders with an instinctive tendency to a struggle. “ Then something wrong I ” 
“ What do you mean ? ” said Vendale, releasing himself. 

“ First tell me ; you are not ill ? ” 

“111? No.” 

“I have had a bad dream about you- How is it that I see you up and 
dressed ? ” 

“ My good fellow, I may as well ask you how it is that I see ^ou up and 
undressed ? ” 

“ I have told yop why. I have had a bad dream about you. I tried to rest 
after it, but it was impossible. I could not make up my mind to stay where X 
was without knowing you were safe ; and yet I could not make up my mind to 
come in here. I have been minutes hesitating at the door. It is so easy to laugh 
at a dream that you have not dreamed. Where is your candle ? ” 

“ Burnt out.” 

“ I have a whole one in my room. Shall I fetch it ? ” 

“ Do so.” 

His room was very near, and he was absent for but a few seconds. Coming 
back with the^ candle in Ids hand, he kneeled down on the hearth and lighted it. 
As he blew with his breath a charred billet into flame for the purpose, Vendale, 
looking down at him, saw that his lips were white and not easy of control. 

“ Yes ! ” said Obenreizer, setting the lighted candle on the table, “ it was a bad 
dream. Only look at me ! ” 

His feet were bare ; his red-flannel shirt was thrown back at the throat, and its 
sleeves were rolled above the elbows ; his only other garment, a pair of under 
pantaloons or drawers, reaching to the ankles, fitted him close and tight. A 
certain hthe and savage appearance was on his figuie, and his eyes were very 
bright. 

‘•If there had been a wrestle with a robber, as I dreamed,” said Obenreizer, 
“you see, I w^as stripped for it.” 

“ And aimed too,” said Vendale, glancing at his girdle, 

** A traveller’s dagger, that I always carry on the road,” he answered carelessly, 
half drawing it from its sheath with his left hand, and putting it back again. 
“ Do you carry no such thing ? ” 

“Nothing of the kind.” 

“ No pistols ? ” said Obenreizer, glancing at the table, and from it to the 
untouched pillow. 

“ Nothing of the sort.” 
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« You Englishmen aie so confident I You wish to sleep ? ” 

** I have wished to sleep this long time, but I can't do it.*^ 

I neither, after the had dieam. IMy fire has gone the w'ay of your candle. 
May I come and sit by yours ? Two o’clock ! It w^ill so soon be fom, that it is 
not w'oitli the ti'ouble to go to bed again.” 

«*'I shall not take the trouble to go to bed at all, now,” said Vendale ; ‘»sit 
heie and keep me company, and w’elcome.” 

Going back to his room to arrange Ms dress, Obenreizer soon returned in a 
loose cloak and slipoers, and they sat down on opposite sides of the hearth. In 
the interval A'cudalj hiitl replenished the fire fiom the wood-basket in his room, 
and Obenreizei had put upon the table a flask and cup from his. 

** Common cabaret brandy, I am afraid,” he said, pouring out ; “ bought upon 
the road, and not like youis from Cripple Corner. Butyouis is exhaubted; so 
much the worse. A cold night, a cold time of night, a cold country, and a cold 
house. This may be better than nothing ; tiy it.” 

Vendale took the cup, and did so. 

How do you find it ? ” 

“ It has a coarse after-flavour,” said Vendale, giving back the cup with a slight 
shudder, “'and I don’t like it.” 

“You are right,” said Obenreizei, tasting, and smacking his lips ; “ it has a 
coarse after-flavour, and 1 don't hke it. Booh 1 It burns, though ! ” He had 
flung what lemained in the cup upon the fire. 

Each of them leaned an elbow on the table, reclined his head upon his hand, 
and sat looking at the flaring logs. Obenieizer remained watchful and still ; but, 
Vendale, aftei certain neivous twitches and starts, in one of which he rose to his , 
feet and looked wildly about him, fell into the strangest confusion of dreams. He 
carried his papers in a leather case or pocket-book, in an inner bi east-pocket of 
his buttoned travelling-coat ; and whatever he dreamed of, in the lethargy that got 
possession of him, something importunate in these papers called him out of that 
dream, though lie could not wake from it. He W’as belated on the steppes of 
Russia (some shado^vy person gave that name to the place) with Margueiite j and 
yet the sensation of a hand at his breast, softly feelmg the outline of the pocket- 
book as he lay asleep before the fire, -was present to him. He was shipAvrecked 
in an open boat at sea, and having lost his clothes, had no other covering than an 
old sail ; and yet a creeping hand, tracing outside all the other pockets of the, 
dress he actually Avore, for papers, and finding none answer its touch, w’-arned him 
to rouse himself. He was in the ancient vault at Cripple Corner, to which Avas' 
tra’isferred the very bed substantial and present in that very room at Basle ; and 
Wilding (not dead, as he had supposed, and yet he did not wonder much) shook 
him, and whisixi^fl, “ Look at that man ! Don’t you see he has risen, and is 
turning the pilloAA ' Why should he turn the pilloAv, if not to seek those papers 
that are in \oui bieast ? AAA’ake I ’’ And yet he slept, and wandered off into 
other dreams. 

Watchful and still, Avitli his elbow on the table, and his head upon that hand, 
his companion at length said: “Vendale! W'e are called. Past Four 1 ” Then, 
opening his eyes, he suav, turned sideways on h^m. the filmy fare of Obem*eizer. 

“ You have been in a hea-vy sleep,” he said. '* fi,; of constant travel-, 
ling and the cold I ” 

“lam broad awake now,” cried Vendale, springing up, but with an unsteady 
footing. “ Haven’t you slept at all ? ” 

“ L may have dozed, hut I seem to have been patiently looking at the fire. 
Whether or no, Ave must wash, and breakfast, and turn out. Past four, Vendale; 
past four I” 
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It was said in a tone to rouse him, for already he was half asleep again. In his 
preparation for the day, too, and at his breakfast, he was often virtually asleep 
wliile in mechanical action' It was not until the cold dark day was closing in, 
that he had any distincter impressions of the ride than jingling bells, bitter weather, 
slipping horses, frowning hill-sides, bleak woods, and a stoppage at some wayside 
house of enteitainnaent, where they had passed thiough a cowhouse to reach the 
tiavellem* room above. He^ had been conscious of little more, except of Oben- 
reizer sitting tlioughtful at his side all day, and eyeing him much. 

But when he shook otf his stupor, Obenreizer was not at his side. Thecaniage 
was stopping to bait at anotlier wayside house j and a line of long narrow carts, 
laden with casks of wine, and drawn by horses with a quantity of blue collar and 
head-gep, w-ere baiting too. These came fiom the direction in which the travellers 
were going, and Obenreizer (not thoughtful now, but cheerful and aleit) was talking 
with the foieniost diiver. As Vendale sli etched his limbs, circulated his blood, 
and denied off the lees of his lethargy, with a sharp run to and fro in the biacing 
air, the line of caits moved on : the drivers all saluting Obemeizer as they passed 
him. 

Who are those .? »» asked Vendale. 

“ They aie our carriers — Defresnier and Company’s,’* replied Obenreizer. 
“Those are our casks of wine.” He was singing to himself, and lighting a 
cigar. 

“I have been drearily dull company to-day,” said Vendale. “I don’t know 
what has been the matter with me.” 

“ You had no sleep last night ; and a kind of biain-ccngcstion frequently comes, 
at iiist, of such cold,” said Obcsyt-izer. I*h.*‘;rv ‘ Afu'r all, we 

shall have om j'ouniey for nothing, it seems.” 

* * How foi nothing ? ” 

“The House is at Milan. You know, we are a Wine House at Neuchitel, and 
a Silk House at Milan ? Well, Silk happening to press of a sudden, more than 
Wine, Deft esnier was •summoned to Milan. Rolland, the other partner, has been 
taken ill since his vl^-p-irtuie. and ilie doctor-, will allow him to see no one. A letter 
.awaits you at hTeuchltcl 10 itli you so. 1 ha\e 11 fiom our chief carrier whom you 
saw me talking with. He was surprised to see me, and said he had that word for 
you if he met you. What do you do ? Go back ? ” 

“ Go on,” said Vendale. 

“ On.?” 

“ On ? ^ Yes. Across the Alps, and down to Milan.” 

Obem^eizer stopped in his smoking to look at Vendale, and then smoked heavily, 
looked up the load, looked down the road, looked down at the stones m tire load 
at his feet. 

“I have a veiy serious matter in chaige,” said Vendale ; “ more of these missing 
foims may be turned to as bad account, or woise ; I am urged to lose no time in 
helping the House to take the thief ; and nothing shall turn me back.” 

_ “ No ” cried Obenreizer, taking out his cigar to smile, and giving his hand to 
his fellow-traveller. “ Then nothing shall turn me back. Ho, driver 1 Despatch. 
Quick tlieie ! Let us push on ! ” 

They tiavelled thiough the night. There had been snow, and there was a partial 
thaw, and they mostly travelled at a foot-pace, and always with rrrnv storpacc^ to 
bieathe the splashed and floundering horses. After an hour’s Lio-.d d 'yisyh.i)' ih^'v 
drew rein at the inn-door at Ncuchi^tel, having been some eight-and-twenty houis 
in conquering some eighty English miles. 

When they had hurriedly refreshed and changed, tliey went together to the 
house of business of Defiesnier and Company, There they found the letter which 
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the wine-carrier had described, enclosing the tests and comparisons of hand-writbg 
essential to the discovery of the Forger. Vendale’s deteimmation to press forward 
without resting, being already taken, the only question to delay them was by what 
Pass could they cioss the Alps ? Respecting the state of the two Passes of the 
St. Gotthard and the Simplon, the guides and mule-drivers differed greatly ; and 
both passes were still far enough off, to prevent the travellers from having the 
benefit of any recent experience of either. Besides which, they well knew that a 
r rf =r.ow TT'g^t rPogothc' change the described conditions in a single hour, even 
i.' u'c-y wuc lyu 1 . cz\, .1. But, on the whole, the Simplon appearing to be the 
hopefuller route, Veiidale decided to take it. Obemeizer bore little or no part in 
the discussion, and scaicely spoke. 

To Geneva, to Lausanne, along the level margin of the lake to Vevay, so into 
the winding valley between the spurs of the mountains, and into the valley of the 
Rhone. The sound of the carriage- wheels, as they lattled on, through the day, 
through the night, became as the wheels of a gieat clock, recording tlie houis. l^o 
change of weathei varied the jouiTey, after it had hardened into a sullen host. In 
a sombi e-yellow sky, they sawr the Alpine ranges ; and they saw enough of snow ou 
nearer and much lower hill-tops and hill-sides, to sully, by contrast, the purity of 
lake, toirent, and waterfall, and make the villages look discoloured and dirty. But 
no snow fell, nor was there any snow-drift on the load. The stalking along the 
valley of more or less of white mist, changing on their hair and dress into icicles, 
was the only variety between them arid the gloomy sky. And still by day, and 
still by night, the wheels. And still they rolled, in^ the hearing of one of them, 
to the burden, altered from the burde n of the R hine : “The time is gone for 
robbing 111 m alivs, 

They came, at length, to the poor little to-wn of Brieg, at the foot of the Simplon. 
They came there after dark, but yet could see how dwaifed men’s woiks and nifeu 
became with the immense mountains towering over them. Here they must lie for 
the night ; and here was warmth of fire, and lamp, and dinnei*, and wine, and after- 
conference resounding, with guides and drivers. No human creature had come across 
the Pass for four days. The snow above the snow-line was too soft for wheeled 
carriage, and not haid enough for sledge. There was snow in the sky. There had 
een snow in the sky for days past, and the marvel was that it had not fallen, and' 
daik^ertainty was that it must fall. No vehicle could cross. The journey might he 
and iiau mules, or it might be tried on foot ; but the best guides must be paid dangar- 
astonisherither case^ and that, too, whether they succeeded in taking the two tra^ 
were yet'itoss, or turned for safety and brought them back. 

cloth A : discussion, Obenreizer bore no part whatever. He sat silently smoking 
“ It IS weiintil the room was cleared and Vendale referred to him. 

c« Has*, ’’I am weary of these poor devils and their tiade,” he said, in leply. 

occasion to jie same story. It is the story of their trade to-day, as it was the stoiy 
“You hea^ when I was a ragged boy. What do you and I want ? We want a 
advice andn<&h, and a mountain-staff each. We want no guide ; we should guide 
talking abouSuld not guide us. We leave our portmanteaus here, and we cross 
All thiovW e have been on the mountains together before now, and I am mountain- 
sunrise, m’l know this Pass — Pai s ! — ^rather High Road ! — by heart. W e will leave 
of deathlor devils, in pity, to trade with otliers ; but they must not delay us to make 
sky. of earning money. Which is all they mean.” 

TBndale, glad to be quit of the dispute, and to cut the knot : active, adventurous, 
on getting forward, and therefore very susceptible to the last hint : readily 
* assented. Wiuiin two hours, they had purchased what they wanted for the expe- 
dition, had packed their Imapsacks, and lay down to sleep. 

At break of day, they found half the town collected in the nairow street to see 
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tliem depart. The people talked together in groups ; the guides and diivers 
\vhispered apart, and looked up at the sky ; no one wished them a good journey. 

As they began the ascent, a gleam of sun shone from the otherwise unaltered 
sky, and for a moment turned the tin spires of the town to silver. 

“ A good omen ! ” said Vendale (though it died out while he spoke). Perhaps 

our example will open the Pass on this side.** ^ ^ 

‘<!No; we shall not be followed,” returned Obenreizer, looking up at the sky 
and back at the valley. “We shall be alone up yonder.** 


ON THE MOUNTAIN. 


The road was fau enough for stout walkers, and the air grew lighter and easier 
to breathe as the two ascended. But the settled gloom remained as it had remained 
for days back. Nature seemed to have come to a pause. The sense of hearing, 
no less than the sense of sight, was troubled by having to wait so long for the 
change, whatever it might he, that impended. The silence was as palpable and 
heavy as the loweiing clouds — or rather doud, for there seemed to be but one in all 
the sky, and that one covering the whole of it. 

Although the light was thus dismally shrouded, the prospect was not obscured. 
Down in ^e valley of the Rhone behind them, the stream could be traced through all 
Its many windings, oppressively sombre and solemn in its one leaden hue, a colour- 
less waste. Far and high above them, glaciers and suspended avalanches overhung 
the spots where they must pass, by and by ; deep and dark below them on their 
right, were awful precipice and roaring torrent ; tremendous mountains arose in 
every vista. The gigantic landscape, uncheeied by a touch of changing light or a 
solitary ray of sun, was yet terribly distinct in its ferocity. The hearts of two 
lonely men might shrink a little, if they had to win their way for miles and hours 
among a legion of silent and motionless men — mere men like themselves — all 
looking at them with fixed and frowning front. But how much more, when the 
legion is of Nature’s mightiest works, and the frown may turn to fuiy in an 
instant ! 


As they ascended, the road became gradually more lugged and difficult. 
the spirits of Vendale rose as they mounted higher, leaving so much more oi 
road behind them conquered. Obenreizer spoke little, and held on with 
mined purpose. Both, in respect of agility and endurance, were well qual^^^ 
the expedition. Whatever the bom mountaineer read in the weathei-to'*![“^ 
was illegible to the othei, he kept to himself. 

“ Shall we get across to-day ? ** asked Vendale. 

“No,** replied the other. “ You see how much deeper the snow lir®?^^^ 
it lay half a league lowei. The higher we mount the deeper the 
Walking is half wading even now. And the days are so short ! If w'^^y fi^ikes, 
as the fifth Refuge, and he to-night at the Hospice, we shall do u’eH now 

“Is there no danger of the weather rising in the night,” 
anxiously, “ and snowdng us up ? ** lowed close 

“There is danger enough about us,** said Obenieizer, with a cautl^^^^^^Sy 
onward and upward, “ to render silence our best policy. You have het, , , 
Bridge of the Ganther ?” since 

“ I have crossed it once.” emeizer 

“In the summer ? ” He 


“ Yes ; in the travelling season.” 

“ Yes ; but it is another thing at this season ; ** with a sneer, as though he were 
out of temper. “ This is not a time of year, or a state of things, on an Alpine 
Pass, that you gentlemen holiday-travellers know much about.” 
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“ You are my Guide,” said Vendale, good humouredly. trust to you.’> 

“I am yom Guide,” said Obenreizer, ‘‘and I will guide you to your journ^sl; 
«nd. Tbeie is the Bridge before us.” . , . , , 

They had made a turn into a desolate and dismal ravme, wneie the snow lay deep 
below them, deep above them, deep on every side. WMle speaking, Obenreiz^ 
stood pointing at the Bridge, and observing Vendale’s face, with a very singular 
expression on his own. 

“If I, as Guide, had sent you over there, in advance, and encouraged you to 
give a shout or two, you might have brought down upon yourself tons and tons and 
tons of snow, that would not only have struck you dead, but buiied you deep, at 
a. blow. 

“No doubt,” said Vendale. 

“ No doubt. But that is not what I have to do, as Guide. So pass silently. 
Or, going as we go, our indiscretion might else crush and bury ine. Let us get on I " 

Theie was a gieat accumulation of snow on the Biidge ; and such enormous 
accumulations of snow overhung them from projecting masses of lock, that they 
might have been making their way thiough a stoimy sky of white clouds. Using 
Ins staff skilfully, sounding as he went, and looking upwaid, with bent shoulders, 
as it were to resist the mere idea of a fall from above, Obenreizer softly led, Ven. 
dale closely followed. They were yet in the midst of their dangerous way, whea 
there came a mighty lush, followed by a sound as of thunder. Obenreizer clapped 
his hand on Vendale’s mouth and pomted to the tiack behind them. Its aspect 
had been wholly changed in a moment. An avalanche had swept over it, and 
plunged into the tonent at the bottom of the gulf below. 

Their appeal ance at the solilaiy Inn not far beyond this terrible Bridge, elicited 
many expressions of astonishment from the people shut up in the house. “We 
stay but to rest,” said Obenreizer, shaking the snow from his dress at the fire. 
“This gentleman has veiy pressing occasion to get acioss; tell them, Vendale.” 

“Assuredly, I have very pre^^ing occasion. I must cioss.” 

“ You hear, all of you. My friend has veiy piessing occasion to get across, and 
we want no advice and no help. I am as good a guide, my feUow-countiymen, as 
»ny of you. Now, give us to eat and drink.” 

^^n exactly the same way, and in nearly the same 'woids, when it was coming on 
dark>and they had stiuggled through the greatly increased difificulties of the road, 
and at last reached their destination for the night, Obenreizer said to the 
astonished people of the Hospice, gathering about them at the file, while they 
were yet i^n the act of getting theii wet shoes off, and shaking the snow from their 
•clothes : 

“Itis we#l to understand one another, friends all. This gentleman ” 

t( —Has,’*; said Vendale, readily talcing him up with a smile, “ very pressing 
occasion to £?et across. Must cioss.” 

“ You heair ? — has very pressing occasion to get across, must cross. We want no 
advice and n<P help. I am mountain-bom, and act as Guide. Do not woiiy us by 
talking aboiit it, but let us have supper, and wine, and bed.” 

All throTiigh the intense cold of the night, the same awful stillness.- Again at 
sunrise, lap sunny tinge to gild or redden Sie snow. The same inteiminable waste 
of death'^iy white ; the same immoyable air ; the same monotonous gloom in the 
sky. 

TLiavellers ! ” a friendly voice called to them from the door, after they were 
■3.?oot, knapsack on back and stafiE" in hand, as yesterday ; “ recollect ! There are 
five places of shelter, near together, on the dangeious road before you ; and theie 
is the wooden cross, and there is the nent Hospice. Do not stiay from llie tiaek. 
If the T&urinmte comes on, take shelter instantly 1 ” 
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The trade of these pool devils ! ’* said Obenreizer to his friend, with a con- 
temptuous backward wave of his hand towaids the voice. “ How they stick to 
their trade ! You Enghshmen say we Swiss are mercenary. Truly, it does look 
like it.” 

They had divided between the two knapsacks such refreshments as they had been 
able to obtain that morning, and as they deemed it pi'udent to take. Obenieizer 
carried the wine as his share of the burden ; Vendale, the bread and meat and 
cheese, and the flask of brandy, 

Tliey had for some lime laboui ed upward and onward through the snow — ^whicli 
was now abo\ e their knees in the track, and of unknown depth elsewhere — and 
they were still labouring upward and onward through the most frightful part of 
that tiemendous desolation, when snow began to fall. At first, but a few flakes 
descended slowly and steadily. After a little while the fall grew much denser, and 
suddenly it began without apparent cause to whirl into <;h.ipes. In- 

stantly ensuing upon this last change, an icy blast c w ’ ■ . .ii'g . c' . .ji and eveiy 
sound and foice imprisoned until now was let loose. 

One of the dismal galleries through which the road is cairied at that perilous 
point, a cave eked out by arches of great strength, was near at hand. They 
struggled into it, and the h'rr, m The noise of the wind, the noise of 

the water, the thundering d /\r. ll d.-* -i masses of lock and snow, the awful 
voices with which not only I;'.: go’^r b every gorge in the whole monstious 
range seemed to be suddenly endowed, the darkness as of night, the violent i evolv- 
ing of the snow which beat and bioke it into spiay and blinded them, the madness 
of everything around insatiate for de‘«f‘^ncti'^r. the substitution of fuiious 

violence for unnatiiial calm, and hos.- cl ..i. % for silence : these were 

things, on the edge of a deep abyss, jj c 11 1 . ..i ./ 'i ,:gh the fierce wind, made 
actually solid by ice and snow, had failed to chill it. 

Obenieizer, walking to and fro in the gallery without ceasing, signed to Vendale 
to help him unbuckle his knapsack. They could see each other, but could not 
have heard each other spealj. Vendale complying, Obenreizer produced hia bottle 
of wine, and pouied some out, motioning Vendale to take that for warmth’s sake, 
and not brandy. Vc'-dal^' agam complyw.g, Obenreizei seemed to drink after him, 
and the two walked b. Av. . 'i r.i’.ud- side by side ; both well knowing that 

to rest or sleep would be to die. 

The snow came driving heavily into the gallery by the upper end ai which they 
would pass out of it, if they ever passed out ; for greater dangeis lay on the load 
behind them than before. The snow soon began to choke tbe arch. - An hour 
more, and it lay so high as to block out half the returning daylight. But it ftoze 
hard now, as it fefi, and could be clambeied through or over. The violence of the 
mountain storm was gradually yielding to a steady snowfall. The wind still i aged at 
intervals, but not ince^-rrtly ; and when it paused, the snow fell in heavy flakes. 

They might have been t*Ao hoius in their frightful prison, when Obenreizer, now 
crunching into the mound, now creeping over it with hii head bowed down and his 
body touching the top of the arch, made his way out. Vendale followed close 
upon him, but followed without clear motive or calculation. For the letliaigy of 
Basle was creeping over him again', and masteiing his senses. 

How far he had followed out of the galleiy, or with what obstacles he had since 
contended, he knew not. He became roused to the knowledge that Obenreiaser 
had set upon him, and that they were struggling despciatcly in the snow. He 
became roused to the remembrance of what his assailant cairied in a girdle. He 
felt for it, drew it, struck at him, stmggled again, struck at him again, cast him off, 
and stood face to face with him. 

promised to guide you to your journey’s end,” said Obenieizer, and I have 
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kept my promise. The journey of your life ends heie. Nothing can piolong 
You are sleeping as you stand.** 

“ You are a villain. What have you done to me *’ 

You are a fool. I have dnigged you. You are doubly a fool, for I drugg^ 
you once befoie upon the journey, to try you. You are trebly a fool, for I am the 
thief and forger, and in a few moments I shall take those pi oofs against the thief 
and forger from your insensible body,’* 

The entrapped man tried to thiow off the lethargy, but its fatal hold upon Mm 
was so sure that, even while he heard those words, he stupidly wondered which of 
them had been wounded, and whose blood it was that he saw sprinkled on the 
snow. 

“What have I done to you,” he asked, heavily and thickly, “ that you shoukf 
be — so base — a murderer ? ” , ; 

“Done to me? You would have destroyed me, but that you have come,to‘ 
your journey’s end. Your cursed activity interposed between me, and the lime I, 
had counted on in which I might have replaced the money. Done to me ? Yott* 
have come in my way — not once, not twice, but again and again and again, 
Did I tT 7 .' to =h''.l:e you off in the beginning, or no ? You were not to be shakeh 
off. T1 jV I f -b» c \ ; u f u here.” 

Vendale tned to think coherently, tried to speak coherently, tried to pick up 
the iron-shod staff he had let fall ; failing to touch it, tried to stagger on without 
its aid. All in vain, all in vain ! He stumbled, and fell heavily forward on the 
brink of the deep chasm. 

Stupefied, dozing, unable to stand upon his feet, a veil before his eyes, Ins 
sense of hearing deadened, he made such a vigoious rally that, supporting himself 
on his hands, he saw his enemy standing calmly over him, and heard him speak. 

“You call me murderer,” said Obenreizer, with a gi'ini laugh. “The name 
matters very little. But at least I have set my life against youi's, for I am 
surrounded by dangers, and may never make my way out of this place. The 
Tourmente is rising again. The snow is on the whirl. I must have the papeiv, 
now. Every moment has my life in it.” 

“ Stop 1 ” cried Vendale, in a terrible voice, staggering up with a last flash cf fire 
breaking out of him, and clutcliing the thievish hands at his breast, in both of his. 
“ Stop ! Stand away from me ! God bless my Marguerite ! Happily she will' 
never know how I died. Stand off from me, and let me look at your murderous 
face. Let it remind me — of something — ^left to say.” 

The sight of him fighting so hard for his senses, and the doubt whether he 
might not for the instant be possessed by the strength of a dozen men, kept his 
opponent still. Wildly glaring at him, Vendale faltered out the broken woids : 

“It shall not be — the trust — of the dead — ^betrayed by me — reputed parents — ^ 
misinherited fortune — ^see to it I ” 

As his head diopped on his breast, and he stumbled on the brink of the chasm 
as befoie, the thievish hands went once more, quick and busy, to his breast. He 
made a convulsive attempt to cry “ No I ” desperately rolled himself over into the 
gulf; and sank away from his enemy’s touch, like a phantom in a dreadful dream. 

The momttaih storm raged again, and passed again. The awful mountain- 
voices died away, the moon rose, and the soft and silent snow fell. 

Two men and two large dogs came out at the door of the Hospice, The men 
looked carefully, around them, and up at the sky. The dogs rolled in the snow, 
and took it into their mouths, and cast it up with their paws. 

One^ of the men said to the other : “We may venture now. / We may find 
them in one of the five Refuges.” Each fastened on his back a basket ; eadt 
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took in his hand a strong spiked pole ; each girded under his arms a looped cad 
cf a stout rope, so that they were tied together. 

Suddenly the dogs desisted from their gambols in the snow, stood loohmg 
doTO the ascent, put their noses up, put their noses down, became gready 
excited, and broke into a deep loud bay together. 

The two looked in. the faces of the two dogs- The two dogs looked, with 
at least equal intelligence, in the faces of the two men. 

** Au secours, then I Help ! To the rescue ! cried the two men. The two 
dogs, with a glad, deep, generous bark, bounded away. 

Two more mad onto I said men, stricken motionless, and looking away 
in the moonlight. ** Is it possible in such weather I And one of them a woman I 

Each of tlie dogs had the comer of a woman’s dress in its mouth, and drew her 
along. ^ She fondled their heads as she came up, and she came up through the 
snow with an accustomed tread. Not so the large man with her, who was spmxt 
* and winded. 

« Dear guides, dear friends of travellers ! I am of your country. We seek two 
gentlemen crossing the Pass, who should have reached the Hospice this evening.’^ 
They have reached it, ma’amselle.” 

** Thank Heaven ! O thank Heaven ! 

*‘But, unhappily, they have gone on again. We are setting forth to seek 
them even now. We had to wait until the 'Tourmente passed. It has been 
fearful up here.” 

**Dear guides, dear friends of travellers! Let me go ■with you. Let me go 
with you for the love of GrOt> I One of those gentlemen is to be my husband. I 
love him, O, so dearly. O so dearly ! You see I am not faint, you see I am not 
tired. I am bom a peasant girl, I will show you that I know weE how to fasten 
myself to your ropes. I will do it with my own hands. I will swear to be brave 
and good. But let me go with you, let me go with you ! If any mischance 
should have befallen him, my love would find him, when nothing else could. On 
my knees, dear friends of travellers I By the love your dear mothers had for your 
fathers I ” 

The good rough feho^ws were moved. ‘‘After aE,” they murmured to one 
another, “ she speaks but the truth. She knows the ways of the mountains. See 
how marveEously she has come here. But as to Monsieur there, ma’amseEe ? ” 

“Dear Mr. Joey,” said Marguerite, addressing him in his own tongue, “you 
will remain at the house, and wait for me ; wdE you not ? ” 

“ If I know’d which o’ you two recommended it,” growled Joey Ladle, eyeing 
the two men with great indignation, “I’d fight you for sixpence, and give you 
half-a-crowtt towards your expenses. No, Miss, I’E stick by you as long as 
therd’s any sticking left in me, and I’ll die for you when I can’t do better.” 

The state of the moon rendering it highly important that no time should be lost, 
and the dogs showing signs of great uneasiness, the two men quickly took their 
resolution. The rope that yoked them together was exchanged for a longer one ; 
the party were secured, Marguerite second, and the CeEarman last ; and they set 
out for the Refuges. ‘•The actual distance of those places was nothing ; the whole 
five, and, the next Hospice to boot, being within two nules; but the ghastly way 
was whitened out and sheeted over. 

They made no miss in reaching the Gallery where the two had taken shelter. 
The second storm of wind and snow had so wildly swept over it since, that their 
tracks were gone. But the dogs went to and fro with their noses down, and were 
confident. The party stopping, however, at the further arch, where the second 
storm had been especially furious, and where the drift was deep, the dogs became 
troubled, and went about and about in quest of a lost purpose. 


N 
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The great abjrss being Icno^ivn to lie on the right, they wandered too mneh t 0 
the left, and had to regain the way with inhuite labour through a deep field of 
snow* The leader of the line had slopped it, and was taking note of thetod^ 
marks, when, one of the dogs fell to t»-.*r*r£:: up the snow a little before them# 
Advancing ard stooping to look ai it, iln.ndng that some one might be over- 
V'l'elincci 111 — 2 . 1'ncy saw that it was stained, and that the stain was red. 

The other dog was now seen to look over the brink of the gulf, with his fore 
legs straightened out, lest he should fall into it, and to tremble in every limb. 
Then the dog who had found the stained snow joined him, and then they ran to 
and firo, distressed r- hir.'ng. Finahy, they both stopped on the brink together, 
and setting up their : ' , ’i dolefully. 

There is some cue lying below,” said Marguerite.’ 

“ I think so,” said die foremost man. Stand well inward, the two last, and, 
let us look over.’* 

The last man kindled two torches from his basket, and handed them forward. 
The leader taking one, and Marguerite the other? they look.'d dowm ; now shading 
the torches, now moving them to the right or left, now laising them, now depress- 
ing them, as moonlight far below contended with black shadows. A piercing 
cry frem irarfruerilc bioke a long silence. 

“2kly God ! On a projecting point, where a wall of ice stretches forward 
file torient, I see a human form I ” 

Where, ma’amselle, where ? ” 

** See, theie ! On the shelf of ice below the dogs 1 ” 

The leader, with a sickened aspect, diew inward, and they were all silent. But 
they were not all inactive, for Marguerite, with swift and skilful fingers, had 
detached boih herself and him from tlie 3 ope in a few seconds. 

Show me the baskets. These two are the only ropes ? ” 

^*The only ropes here, ma’amsclle; but at the Hospice ” 

he is alive — know it is my lovci — ^lic will be dead before you can return. 
Bear Guides ! Blessed fi lends of travellers ! Book at me. Watch my hn-n i^g . 
If they falter or go wrong, make me your jiiisoner by force. If they are steady 
and go right, help me to save him ! ” 

She gilded herself with a cord under the breast and arms, she formed it into a 
kind of jacket, she di ew it into knots, she laid its end side by side with the end 
of the other cord, she twisted and twined the two together, she knotted theni 
together, she set her foot upon the knots, she strained them, she hdd them foir 
the two men to strain at. 

She is inspired,” they said to one another. 

^‘By the Almighty’s mercy 1 ” she exclaimed. “You both know that I am by 
ifer the lightest here. Give me the biandy and the vine, and lower me down to 
him. Then go for assistance and a stronger rope. You see that when it is 
lowered to me — ^look at this about me now — I can make it fast and safe to his 
body* Alive or dead, I will bring him np, or die with him. I love him passion- 
ately, Can I say more ? ” 

They tamed to her companion, but he was lying senseless on the snow. 

'**I.ower me down to, him,” she said, taking two little kegs they had brought, 
and hanging them about her, “ or I will dash myself to pieces i I am a peasant, 
and I know no giddiness or fear ; and this is nothing to me, and I passionate^ 
kve him. Lower me down I ” - 

“Ma’amselle, ma’amselle, he must ’be djdng or dead*” 

Dying or dead, my husband’s head shall lie vlooh my breast, or I will da^ 
tBQTsdf ta pieces.” 

tihey yielded, overbome* ’With such precautions as their sidll and the chciinii^' 
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stanc^ adnoitted, tlicy let her sHp from the summit, guiding hersflf down the 
precipitous icy wall 'lith her hand, and they lowered down, and lowered 
and lowered down, until the cry came up : Enough I ” 

it really he, and is he dead ? ** they called down, looking over. 

The cry came up : ** He is insensible ; but his heart beats. It beats agsdnst 
mine.” 

How does he He ? ” 

The cry came up : Upon a ledge of ice. It has thawed beneath hhn, and it 
will thaw beneath me. Hasten. If we die, I am content.” 

One of the two xnc’j hu»ned off vdtii the dogs at such topmost speed as he could 
make ; the other set up the lighted torches in the snow, and applied himself to 
recovering the Englishman. Much snow-chafing and some brandy got him on his 
legs, but delin'c'i> and quite unconocious where he was. 

The watch remamed upon the brink, and his cry went down continually t 
^‘Courage! They will soon be here. How goes it?” jJUid the cry came up: 

“ Kis heciit ' t'lJ bejtb against miife. I warm him in my arms. I have cast oiEF the 
rope, for the ice melts under us, and the rope would separate me from him ; but I 
am not afraid.” 

The moon went down behind the mountain tops, and all the abyss lay in dark- 
ness. The cry went down: “How goes it?” The cry came up; ^‘^We are 
sinking lower, but his heart still beats against mine,” 

At length the eager barking of the dogs, and a flare of light upon the snow, 
proclaimed that help was coming on. ITwenty or thirty men, lamps, torches, 
litters, ropes, blankets, wood to kindle a great flie, restoratives and stimulants, 
came in fast. The doga ran from one man to another, and from this thing to that^ 
and ran to the edge of the abyss, dumbly entreating Speed, speed, speed I 

The cry went down : “ Thanks to God, all is ready. How goes it ? ” 

The cry came up ; “We are sinking stiD, and we are deadly cold. His heart 
no longer beats against mine. Let no one come down, to add to our weight. 
Lower the rope only.” 

The^ fire was Idhdied high, a great glare of toiches lighted the sides of the 
precipice, lamps were lowered, a strong rope was lowered. She could be seen 
passing it round him, and making it secure. 

The cry came up into a deathly silence : Raise ! Softly I ” They could see 
her diminished figure shrink, as he was swung into the air. 

They gave no shout when some of them laid him on a litter, and others lowered 
another strong rope. The cry again came up into a deathly silence : “ Raise I 
Softly ! ” But when they caught her at the brink, then they shouted, then they 
wept, then they gave tl' anks to Heaven, then they kissed her feet, then they Idssed 
her dress, then tl}e dog> caressed her, licked her icy hands, and with their honest 
faces warmed her frozen bosom I 

She broke from them all, and sank over him on his Etter, with both her loving 
hands upon the heart tliat stood still# 


ACT IV. 

THE CLOCK-LOCK. 

The pleasant scene was NeuchStel ; the pleasant month was April ; the plea- 
sant place was a notary’s office ; the pleasant person in it was the notary : a rosy. 
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beaitv, handsome old man, chief notaty of Keuchat^ hnovm far and wide m fte 
as Mattre Voigt. Professionally and p^onally, fte “ot“y ’^as a popular 
His innum^able kindnesses and his innumerable oddities had for years 
S^riim one of the recognised public characters of the pleasant Swss town. 
H^lo^ brown frock-coat and his black skull-cap. were among the institutions of 
Si Plate : and he carried a snuff-box which, in pomt of srae, was popularly, 
believed to be "without a parallel in Europe. i x at. a. 

There was another person in the notary’s oflBice, not so pleasant as the notary. 

This was Obenreizer. , , . j 

An oddlv pastoral land of office it was, and one that would never have answered 
fa It Stood in a neat back yard, fenced off from a pretty flower-garden. 

Goats browsed fa the doorway, and a cow was withm h^-^dozen feet of lt«pmg 
company with the clerk. Mj^tre Voigt’s room was a bnght and varnished Iitde 
room, ^th panelled walls, like a toy-chamber. According to the f/sons of the 
rear, roses, sunflowers, hollyhocks, peeped in at the -^dows. Maitre Voi^ s 
bees humrned through the office aU the summ&, m at this wmdow and out at 
that, r-lrffg it frequently in their day’s work, as if honey were to be made from 
Maltre Voigt’s sweet disposition. A large musical box on the clumn^-mece 
often trffled away at the Overture to Fra Diavolo, or a Selection fr^ Wmiam 
Tell with a chirruping liveliness that had to be stopped by force on the entrance 
of a client, and irrepressibly broke out again the moment his back was tomed. ^ 
“Courage, courage, my good fellow 1” said Maitre Voigt, piling Obenreizer 
on the knee, in a fatherly and comforting way. “You will begin a new hfe 

to-morrow morning in my office here.” ^ ^ a t,;*, 

Obenreizer— dressed in mourning, and subdued m manner— lifted his han^ 
with a white handkerchief in it, to the region of his heart. ‘‘ The gi-atitude is 
here,” he said. « But the words to express it are not here. « t i. ^ 

“ Ta-ta-ta I Don’t talk to me about gratitude 1 ” said Maitre Voigt, I h^ 
to see a man oppressed. I see you oppressed, and I hold out my hand to you by 
instinct. Besides, I am not too old yet, to remembfer my young days. Yom 
father, sent me my first client. (It was on a question of half an acre of ^neyara 
that seldom bore any grapes.) Do I owe nothing to your s son ? I owe 
Mm a debt of friendly obligation, and I pay it to you. That s rather neafly 
expressed, I think,'’ added Mattre Voigt, in high good humour with himself. 
Permit me to re:ward my own merit with a pinch of snuff I ” 

Obenreizer dropped Ms eyes to the ground, as though he were not even worthy 

to see the notary bike snuff. . , , . « tn a 

“ Do me one last favour, sir,” he said, when he raised his eyes. _ Do ntrt act 
on impulse. Thus far, you have only a geneial knowledge of my position. Hear 
the case for and against me, in its details, before you take me into your office. 
Yet my claim on your benevolence be recognised by your sound reason as M 
by your excellent heart. In ihcit case, I may hold up my head against me 
bitterest of my enemies, and build mysdf a new reputation on the ibins of the 

character I have lost.” ^ „ -tr mi i.. 

“ As you will,” said Malfre Voigt. « You speak well, my son. You will be 

a fine lawyer one of these days.” , , t. • -at. 

‘^The details are not many,” pursued Obenreizer. “My troubles begin mm 
the accidental death of my late travelling companion, my lost dear friend Mr. 

Vendale.” , * 

“Mr. Vendale,” repeated the notary. “Just so. I have heard and read of 
the several times within these two months. The name of the unfortunate 
Tj^nglfaTr gentleman who was killed on the Simplon* When you got that scar 
span your cheek and neck.” 
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« — From my own JcrJ.c,” said Obcnreizcr, toacliing wbai mnst Iiave bfeen an 
ttgly gash at the time of its infUciion. 

‘‘From your ovni knife,’* assented the notary, “and in trying' to save him# 
Good, good, good- That was very good. Vendaie. Yes. I have several timcs^ 
lately, thought it droll that I should once have had a client of name.** 

“But the world, sir,** returned Obenreizer, “is so small!** Is'evertheless he 
made a mental note that the notary had once had a client of that name. 

“ As I was saying, sir, the death of that dear travelling comrade begins my 
troubles. "What follows ? I save myself. I go down to Milan# 1 recervcid 
with coldness by I>efresnier and Company. Shortly afterwards, I am discharged 
by Defiesnier and Company* "Why ? They give no reason why, I ask, do thi^ 
assail my honour ? No answer. I ask, what is the imputation against me ? No 
answer. I ask, where are their proofs against me ? No answer. I ask, what am 
I to think ? The_ reply is, ‘ M. Obem-eizer is free to think what he will. What 
M. Obenreizer t hink s, is of no importance to Befresnier and Comnanv.* AtoI 
that is all.** * 

“Perfectly. That is aH,” assented the notary, taking a large pindh of gnnffL 

“But is that enough, sir ? ** 

“ That is not enough,’* said MaJtre "Voigt. “ The House of Defresnier are my 
fellow townsmen — ^much respected, much esteemed — but the House of Defresnier 
must not silently destroy a man’s character. You can rebut assertion. But how 
can you rebut silence ? ’* 

“ Your sense of justice, my dear patron,** answered Obenreizer, “ states in a 
word the cruelty of the case. Does it stop there ? No. For, what follows upon 
that?” ^ ^ ^ 

“ True, my poor boy,*’ said the notary, with a comforting nod or two ; “ your 
ward rebels upon that.” 

** Hebels is too soft a word,” retorted Obenreizer. “ My ward revolts from 
me "with hoiror. My ward defies me. My ward withdraws herself from my 
authority, and takes shelter (Madame Dor with her) in the house of that English 
lawyer, Mr. Bintrey, who replies to your summons to her to submit herself to my 
authority, that she will not do so.’* 

“ — And who afterwards writes,” said the notary, moving his large snuff-box to 
look among the papers imdemeath it for the letter, “ that he is coming to confer 
with me.” 

“ Indeed ? ” replied Obenreizer, rather checked. “Well, sir. Have I no 
legal rights ? ” 

“Assuredly, my poor boy,** returned the notary. “All but fdons have their 
legal rights.” 

“And who calls me felon ? ** said Obenreizer, fiercely. 

“No one. Be calm under your wrongs. If the House of Defiesnier would call 
you felon, indeed, we should know how to deal with diem.** 

While saying these words, be had handed Bintrey’s very shcal; letter to Oben- 
reizer, who now read it and gave it back, 

“ In saying,” observed Obenreizer, with recovered composure, “ that he is 
coming to confer with you, this English lawyer means that he is coming to deny 
my authority over my ward.” 

“You think so ?’* 

“ I am sure of it. I know him. He is obstinate and contentious. You will 
tell me, my dear sir, whether my authority is unassailable, imtil my ward is 
of age?” 

“Absolutely unassailable.’* 

“I will enforce it. I will make her submit hei-self to it For,” said Oben- 
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reizer, clianging Hs augiy tone to one of grateful submission, ** I owe it to yo% 
sir ; to you, who have so confidingly taken an injured man under your protecdoi^ 
and into your employment.” 

«Make your mind easy,” said liraitre Voi-^. No more of this now, and no 
thanks! Be here to-moiTOW znonii'ng, L«.:orc the other clerk comes—betweea 
seven and eight. You will ^d me in this room ; and I will myself initiate you 
in your work. Go away I go away I I have letters to write. 1 won’t hear a 
word more.” 

Dismissed with tliis generous abruptness, and satisfied with the favourable 
impression he had left on the old man’s mind, Obenreizei was at leisure to revert 
to the mental note he had made that klAiire Voigt once had a client whose name 
was Vendale. 

« I ought to know England well enough by this time ; ” so his meditations ran, 
as he sat on a bench in the yard ; “ and it is not a name I ever encountered there, 
ejccept — he looked involuntai^y over his shoulder — ‘‘as his name.^ Is the 
world so small tliat I cannot get away from h!m, even now when he is dead ? 
He confessed at tiie last that he had betrayed the trust of the dead, and inis- 
inherited a fortune. And I was to see to it. And I was to stand oflf, that my 
face might lemind him of it. Why my face, unless it concerned msf lam sure 
of his words, for they have been in my ears ever since. Can tlieie be anything 
bearing on them, in the keeping of this old idiot ? Anything to repair my 
fortunes, and blacken bis memory ? He dwelt upon my earliest remembrances, 
that night at Basle. Why, unless he had a purpose in it ? ” 

Maitre Voigt’s two laigest he«goats were butting at him to butt him out of the 
place, as if for that disrespectful mention of tlieir master. So he got up and left 
the place. But he walked alone for a long time on the border of the lake, with 
his head drooped in deep thought. 

Between seven and eight next morning, he presented himself again at the office. 
He found the notary ready for him, at work on some papers which had come ia 
on the previous evening. In a few clear words, Maitre Voigt explained the 
routine of the office, and the duties Obenreizer would be expected to perform. 
It still wanted five minutes to eight, when the preliminary instructions were 
declared to he complete. 

“ I will show you over the house and the offices,” said Midtre Voigt, “ but I 
must put away these papers first. They come from the municipal authoiities, and 
diey must be talcen special care of.” 

Clbenreizer saw his chance, here, of finding out the repository in which his 
emploj^er’s private papers were kept. 

“ Can’t I save you the trouble, sir ? ” he asked. “ Can’t I put those documents 
away under your directions ? ” 

hlaitre Voigt lauglied softly to himself ; closed the portfolio in which the 
papers had been sent to him ; handed it to Obenreizer. 

“ Suppose you try,” he said. “ Ail my papers of importance are kept 
yonder.” 

He pointed to a heavy oaken door, thickly studded with nails, at the lower end 
of the room. Approaching the .door, with the portfolio, Obemeizer discovered, to 
his astonishment, that there were no means w-hatever of opening it from the out- 
side. There was no handle, no holt, no key, and (climax of passive obstruction !) 
no keyhole. 

“ There is a second door to this room ? ” said Obenreizer, appealing to Ihe 
notary. 

said Maitre Voigt. Giuess again.** 

^ There is a window ? ” 
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of the sort. The 'window has been >ed .:*7, TI.*: cr.!; '“'*3 ir., Ic 
the way by that door. Do you give it up ?*’ cried IS, YcljX, x 
Listen, my good fellow, and tell me if you hear i.olLir. j- in-ll..* ? ” " 

Obenreizer listened for a moment, and btaited back from the door» 

“I know] ” he escla:ni:'i. “I lieaid of this when I v.as c ':renb’ccd hr-:e 
at the -watchmaker’s. Perrin ErcCicrs have finished their a: 

last — ^and you have got it ? 

** Bravo!” said Maitre Voigt. *^The clock-lock it is I T!.cre, my s'-ul 
Thpe you have one more of what the good people of this tov.. c".!, 

Voigt’s follies.’ With all my heart! Let tiio^e jaugh^ho win. I'-'o :hLf can 
steal ^ keys. No burglar cau pick mjflock. No ^•^ovfer on .. :'ior: 

battering-ram or a barrel of gunpowder, can move that door, rill - y -.:de 
inside— my worthy friend who goes ‘ T»ck, Tick,’ as I tell Iv.rr— ^yr, ‘Opeai’ 
The big door obeys the little Tick, Tick, and the little "J o’^oys }::s. 
That I ” cried Daddy Voigt, snapping his fingers, “ for all the ~ ir- CIiris.sn- 
dom I ” 

^ <‘May I see it in action?” asked Obenreizer. '‘Pardon mv c’lriosily, dear 
sir I You know that I was once a toleiable worker in the clock h e de.” 

“ Certainly you shall see it in action,” said Maitre Voigt. “ What is the time 
now ? One minute to eight. Watch, and in one minute you \.’ 1 H see the door 
open of itself,” 

In one minute, smoothly and slowly and silently, as if invisible hands had set it 
free, the heavy door opened inward, and disclosed adarkcham“ b/yond. On 
three sides, shelves filled the -walls, from floor to ceil'ng. JL:iriictd on the 
shelves, were rows npon rows of boxes made in the pretty inkdi wood-work of 
S-witzerland, and bearing inscribed on their fronts (for the mobt part in fenciM 
coloured letters) the names of tl:e notpry’-a clients. 

Maitre Voigt lighted a taper, and lei’tkc way into the room. 

“You shall see the dock,” he said proudly. “ I possess the greatest curiosity 
in Europe. It is only a privileged fevv whose eyes can look a: it. I give the 
pri-rilege to your good father’s son — yon shall be one of the f.-.Tonred few who 
enter the room -with me. See I here it is, on tlie rieht-hand -vvail at the side of the 
door.” 

“An ordinary clock,” exclaimed Obenreizer. “No! Not en erdiaory clodk. 
It has only one hand.” 

“Aha!” said Maitre Voigt. “Not an ordinary clock, my rriend. No, no. 
That one hand goes round the dial. As I put it, so it i-egub«tes the fcoxn* at wliicli 
the door shall open. See I The hand points to eight. At eight the door opened^ 
as you saw for yourself.” 

“ Does it open more than once in the four-and-twenty hours ? ” asked Obenreizer. 
“ More than once ? ” repeated the notary, with great scorn. “ You don’t 
know, my good friend, Tick-Tick I He will open the door as often as I ask hm. 
AH he -wants is his directions, and he gets them here. Look below the diaL 
Here is a half-circle of steel let into the wall, iind here is a hand (called the 
regulator) that travels round it, just as 772^ hand chooses. Notice, if you please, 
that there are figures to guide me on the half-circle of steel. Figure I. means : 
Open once in the four-aud-twerdy hear®-. F’gura II. means: Open twice; and 
so on to the end- I set the regulutoi cv».3y nicr'r>g, after I have read my letters, 
and when I know what my day’s ^7ork is to be. Would you like to see me set it 
now ? What is to-day ? Wednesday. Good ! 'Phis is the day of our rifle- 
dub ; there is little business to do; I giant a half-holiday. No work here to-day, 
after three o’clock. Let us first put a-way this portfolio of municipal papers. 
Hiere] No need to trouble Tick -Tick to open the door until eight to-morrow- 
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Good ! I leave the dial-hand at eight ; I put back the regulator to I. ; I close the 
door ; and closed the door remains, past ail opening by anybody, till to-morrow 
morning at eight.” 

Obenreizer’s quickness instantly saw the means by which he might make the 
clock-lock betray its master’s conhdence, and place its master’s papers at his 
disposaL 

** Stop, sir ! ” he cried, at the moment when the notary was closing the door* 

Don’t I see something moving among the boxes — on the floor there 

(Maitre Voigt txniied his ba^ for a moment to look. In that moment, Oben- 
reiaeris ready hand put the regulator on, from the figure to the figure II.’? 
Unless the nota^ looked again at the half-circle of steel, the door would open at 
dght that evening, as well as at eight next morning, and nobody but Obenreizer 
would know it.) 

** There is nothing ! ” said Malfae Voigt. “ Your troubles ha^e shaken your 
nerves, my son. Some shadow thrown by my taper ; or some poor little beefle, 
who lives among the old lawj^er’s secrets, runnii;^ away from the light. Hark I 
Z hear your fellow-clerk in the ofi&ce. To work I to work 1 and build to-day the 
first step that leads to your new fortunes ! ” 

He good-humouredly pushed Obenreizer out before him; extinguished tile 
taper, with a last fond glance at his clock which passed harmlessly over the 
regulator beneath ; and cfosed the oaken door. 

At three, the office was shut up. The notary and everybody in the notary^s 
employment, with one exception, went to see the rifle-shooting. Obcnreizer had 
pleaded that he was not in spirits for a public festival. Nobody knew what had 
become of him. It was believed that he had slipped away for a solitary walls. 

The bouse and offices had been closed but a few minutes, when the door of a 
shining wardrobe in the notary’s shining room opened, and Obenreizer stepped 
out He walked to a window, unclosed the shutters, satisfied hinikelf that he 
could escape unseen byway of the garden, turned back into the room, and took 
his place in the nolaiy’s easy chair. He was locked up in the hou^e, and there 
were five hours to wait before eight o’clock came. 

He wore his way through the five houm : sometimes reading the books and 
newspapers that lay on the table: sometimes thinking: sometimes walking to 
and no. Sunset came on. He closed the window-shutters before he kindled a 
light. The candle lighted, and the time duawing nearer and nearer, he sat, watch 
in hand, with his eyes on the oaken door. 

At eight, smoothly and softly and silently the door opened. 

One after another, he read the names on the outer rows of boxes. No such 
name as Vendalel He removed the outer row, and looked at the row behind. 
These were older boxes, and shabbier boxes. The four first that he examined, 
were inscrib^ with French and German names. The fifth bore a name which was 
almost illegible. He brought it out into the room, and examined it closely. There, 
covered thickly with time-stains and dust^^was the name : ** Vendale.” 

The key hnng to the box by a string^ He unlocked the box, took out four 
loose pap^ that were in it, spread them open on the table, and began to lead 
thmn. He had not so occupied a minute, when his face fell from its expression of 
eagemei^ and avidity, to one of haggard astonishment and disappointment. But; 
after a little consideration, he copied the 'papers. He then replaced the papers, 
replaced the box, closed the door, extinguished the candle, and stole away. 

As his murderous and thievish footfall passed out of the gaiden, the steps of the 
nota^ and some one accompanying hi™ stopped at the front door of the house. 
The lamps were lighted in the little street; and the notary had his door-key in hiS 
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"Pray do not pass my house, Jvlr. Bintrey,” he said. "Bo me the honour to 
come in. It is one of our town half-holidays — our Tir — ^but my people wili be 
bach directly. It is dioll Ciat you should ask your way to the Hotel of me. Let 
us eat and drink before you go there.” 

"Thank you; not to-night,” said Bintrcy, "Shall I come to you at r^.a 
to-morrow 

" I shall be enchanted, sir, to take so early an opportunity of redressing the 
wrongs of my injured client,” returned the good notaiy. 

" Yes,” retorted Bintrey ; your iniurtd client is all very well— but — a word ht 
your ear.” 

He whispered to the notary and walked off. When the notar/s housekeeper 
came home, she found him standing at his docar motionless, with the key still ixi 
his hand, and the door unopened. 

OBENREIZER’S VICTORY. 

• 

The scene shifts again — to the foot of the Simplon, on the Swiss side. 

In one of the dreary rooms of the dreary little inn at Brieg, Mr. Bintrey and 
Maitrc Voigt sat together at k professional council of two. Mr. Bintrey was 
searching in his despatch-box. Maitre Voigt was looking towards a dosed door^ 
painted brown to imitate mahogany, and communicating with an*inner room. 

" Isn’t it time he was here ? ” asked the notary, shifting his position, and 
glancing at a second door at the other end of the room, painted yellow to imitate 
ded. 

" He tr heie,” answered Bintrey, after listening for a moment. 

The yellow door was opened by u waiter, and Obenreizer walked in. 

After greeting Maitre Voigt with a cordiality which appeared to cause the 
notary no little embarrassment, Obemcizer bowed with grave and distant polite- 
ness to Bintrey. " For what reason have I been brought from Neiichdtdl to the 
foot of the mountain ? ” he inquired, taking the seat which the Fmglish lawyer had 
indicated to him. 

" You shall be quite satisfied on that head before our interview is over,” 
returned Bintrey. " For the present, permit me to ^ggest proceeding at once to 
business. There has been a correspondence, Mr. Obenreizer, between you and 
your niece. I am here to represent your niece.” 

"In other words, you, a lawyer, are here to represent an infraction of the 
law.*’ 

"A-dmirably put! ” said Bintrey. all the people I have to deal with were 
only like you, what an easy profession mine would be I lam here to represent an 
infraction of the law — ^that is your point of view. I am here to make a compro- 
mise between you and your niece — ^that is my point of view.” 

"There must be two parties to a compromise,” rejoined Obenreizer. "I 
dedine, in this case, to be one of them. The law gives me authority to control 
my niece’s actions, rmtil she comes of age. She is not yet of age ; and I claim 
my authority.” 

At this point Maitre Voigt attempted to speak. Bintrey silenced him with a 
compassionate indulgence of tone and manner, as if he was silencing a favourite 

"No, my worthy friend, not a word. Don’t excite yourself unnecessarily; 
leave it to me.” He turned, and addressed himself again to Obenreizer- "I 
can think of nothing comparable to you, Mr. Obenreizer, but granite — and even 
that wears out in course of time. In the interests of peace and quietness — ^for the 
sake of your own dignity — ^reUx a httle. If you will only delegate your authority 

N3 
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to anofhw peison wliom I know of, that person may be trusted never to lose si^ 
of yonr niece, night or day ! ” ^ ^ . „ „ . . 

You are wasting your tune and mine," returned Obenreizer. « It my luece is 
not rendered up to ray authority within one week from this day, I invoke the law. 
If you resist the law, I take her by force." , , ^ 

He rose to his feet as he said the last word. Maitre Voigt looked round again 
towards the brown door which led into the inner room. 

some pity on the poor girl,” pleaded Bintrey. ** Remember how latdiy 
«he lost her lover by a dreadful death i “Will nothing move you ? " 

**lQ"othmg." 

Bintrey; in his tom, rose to his feet, and looked at Maitre Voigt Maitre 
Voigt’s hand, resting on the table, began to tremble. Maitre Voigt’s ^es 
remained fixed, as if by irresistible fascination, on the brown door. Obenreizer, 
suspiciously observing him, looked that way too. 

There is somebody listening in there ! ” he exclaimed, with a sharp backward 
glance at Bintrey. 

“ There are two people listening,” answered Bintrey. 

^‘Who are they ? ” 

** You shall see.” 

With that answer, he raised his voice and spoke the next words — ^the two, 
common words which are on everybody’s lips, at every hour of the day; 

Come in I " 

The brown door opened. Supported on Marguerite’s arm — ^his sunburnt colour 
gone, his right arm bandaged and slung over his breast — ^Vendalc stood before the 
murderer, a man risen from the dead. 

In the moment of silence that followed, the singing of a caged bird in the 
courtyard outside was the one sound stirring in the room. Maitre Voigt touched 
Bintrey, and pointed to Obenreizer. Took at him ! ” said the notary, in a 
whisper. 

The shock had paralyzed every movement in the viliain’s body, but the move- 
ment of the blood. His face was like the face of a corpse. The one vestige of 
colour left in it was a livid purple streak which marked the course of the scar 
where his victim had wounded him on the cheek and neck. Speechless, breath- 
less, motionless alike in eye and limb, it seemed as if, at the sight of Vendale, the 
4eath to which he had doomed Vendale had struck him where he stood. 


Somebody ought to speak to him,” said Maitre Voigt. “ Shall I ? ” 

Even at that moment Bintrey persisted in silencing the notary, and in keeping 
the lead in the proceedings to hunself. Checking Maitre Voigt by a gesture, he 
4:&!tLi5sed Marguerite and Vendale in these words : — “ The object of your appear- 
ance here is answared,” he said. If you will withdraw for the present, it may 
hdp Mr. Obenreizer to recover himsdlf.” 

did help him. As the two passed through the door and closed it behind 
^lem, he dtew a deep breath of relief. He looked round him for the chair from 
which he had risen, and dropped into it. 

Give him time I ” pleaded Maitre Voigt. 

** No,” said Bintrey. “I don’t know what use he may make of it if 1 do.” 
He tomied once more to Obenreizer, and went on. I owe it to myself,” he said— 
" I don’t adnut, tnind^ that I owe it to j/ou — ^to account for my appearance in 
flies e proceedings, and to state what has been done under my advice, and cm my 
sde xesponsihilify. Can yon listen to me ? ” 

, can listen to you.” 

the tame when you started for Switzerland With Mr, Vendale,” 

**Yoa had not left England four-and-twenty hours before your mece 
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committed an act of imi^rudence which not wen yonr penetration conld foresee# 
She followed her promised husband on his jonmey, without asking anybody’s 
advice or permission, and without any better companion to protect her than a 
Cellatman in Mr. Vendale’s employment*” 

** Why did she follow me on the journey ? and how came the Cellannan to be 
the person who accompanied her ? ” 

She followed you on the joum^,” answered Bintrey, "because she suspected 
there had been some serious collision between you and Mr. Yendale, which had 
been kept secret from her; and because she rightly believed you to be capable of 
serving yoxn: interests, or of satisfying your enmity, at the price of a crime. As 
for the Cellaiman, he was one, among the other people in Mr. Vendale’s esta- 
blishment, to whom she had applied {me moment your back was turned) to know 
if anything bad happened between their master and you. The Cellarmau alone 
had something to tell her. A senseless superstition, and a common accident 
which had happened to his master, in his master’s cellar, had connected Mr. 
Vendale in tiiis man’s mind ujith the idea of danger by murder. Your niece 
surprised him into a confession, which aggravated tenfold the terrors that popessed 
her. Aroused to a sense of the misemef he had done, the man, of his own 
accord, made the one atonement in his power. * If ^ my master is in danger, 
miss,’ he said, ‘ it’s my duty to follow him, too; and it’s more than my dnty to 
take care of The two set forth together— and, for once, a superstition has 

h?Ld its use. It decided your niece on taking the journey ; and it led the way to 
saving a man’s life- Do you understand me, so far ? ” 

I understand you, so far.” 

"My first knowledge of the crime that you had committed,” pursued Bintrey, 
*^came to me in the form of a letter from your niece. All you need know is that 
her love and her courage recovered the body of your victim, and aided the after- 
effiorts which brought him back to life. While he lay helpless at Biieg, under her 
care, she wrote, to me to come out to him. Before starling, I informed Madame 
Dor that I knew Miss Obenreizer to be safe, and knew where she w^. Madame 
Dor informed me, in return, that a letter had come for your niece, which she knew 
to be in yonr handwriting. I took possession of it, and ananged for the forward- 
ing of any other letters which might follow. Arrived at Brieg, I found Mr. 
Vendale out of danger, and at once devoted myself to hastening the day of 
reckoning with you. Defresnier and Company turned you off on suspicion; 
acting on information privately supplied by me. Having stripped yon of your 
false character, the next thing to do was to strip you of yonr authority over yonr 
niece. To reach this end, I not only had no scruple in digging the pitfall under 
your feet in the dark— I felt a certain professional pleasure in fighting you with 
your own weapons. By my advice the truth has been carefully conceded ftom 
you up to tbig day. By my advice the trap into which you have walked was set 
for you (yon know why, now, as well as I do) in this place. _ There was but one 
certajin way of shaking the devilish self-control which has hitherto made yon a 
formidable man. That way has been tried, and (look at me as you may) that way 
lifflff succeeded. The last thing that remains to be done,” concluded Bintrey, 
producing two little slips of manuscript from his despatch-box, " is to set 
niece free. You have attempted murder, and you have committed forgery and 
theft. 'We have the evidence ready against you in both cases. If you are 
convicted as a felon, yon know as well as I do what becomes of your authon^ 
oyer your niece. Personally, I should have preferred taking that way out of it. 

I But considerations are pressed on me which I am not able to resist^ and this inter- 
view must end, as I have told you already, in a compromise. Sign those lin^, 
tesigning all authority over Miss Obenreizer, and pledging yourself never to be 
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seen in England or in Switzerland again; and I will sign an indemnity 
secures yon against fuither proceedings on our part.” 

Obenreizer took the pen, in silence, and signed Uis niece’s release. On receiving 
the indemnity inietum, lie rose, but made no movement to leave the room. He 
stood looking at Maitie Voigt with a strange smile gathering at his hps, and a 
strange light flashing in his filmy eyes. 

“ What are you waiting for ? ” asked Bintrey. 

Obenreizer pointed to the brown door. “ Call them back,” be answered. “ I 
have something to say in their presence before I go.” 

^*Say it in my presence,” retorted Bintrey, I decline to call them back.” 

Obenreizer turned to Mailre Voigt. you remember telling me that you 

once bad an English client named Vendale ? ” he asked. 

Well,” answered the notary. And w^hat of that ? ” 

“Haitre Voigt, your clock-lock has betrayed you.” 

“What do 3’ou mean ? ” 

“ I have read the letters and certificates in jour client’s box. I have taken 
copies of them. I have got the copies here. Is tbeie, or is there not, a reason for 
calling them back ? ” 

For a moment the notarj’’ loolced to and fro, between Obenreizer and Bintrey, in 
helpless asroiiii^hment. Recovering himself, he drew liis hroi'‘'''--lr”ycr r.S’fe, 
and hurriedly spoke a few words close at bis ear. Tn? fa.\' 
first faithfully leilecling the astonishment on the face of Mai..-, ’.m’.; 

altered its expression. He sprang, with the activity of a you . !<;or 

of the inner loora, entered it, remained inside for a minute, and returned followed 
by Marguerite and Vendale, ** Now, blj, Obenreizer,” baid Biatrey, “ the last 
move in tiie game is yours. Play it” 

Before I resign my position as that young latty’s guardian,” said Obenreizer, 
have a secret to reveal in which she is interested. In making my disclosure, 
I am not claiming her attention for a narrative which she, or any other person 
present, is expected to take on trust, I am possessed of written y r.cfr, c'f.'es of 
originals, the authenticity of which Maitre Voigt himself can r. ‘.t'-., .-.ei' that 
in mind, and peimit me to refer you, at starting, to a date long past — the month 
of February, in the year one thousand eight hundred and tbirty-Bix.” 

“ Mark the date, Ilr. Vendale,” raid Bintrey. 

“My fi.st rreof,” said O-ienreucr, taldng a paper from bis pocket-book. 
’^'Copy of a Ik- cur, written by an English iady (maiTied) to her bister, a widow. 
The name of the person writing the letter I shall keep suppressed until I have done,. 
The name of the person to whom the letter is writ^^en 1 am to reveal. It 

is addressed to ‘Mrs. Jane Anne Miller, of Chodr-'iidgc-wcll's, England.’ ” 

Vendale started, and opened his lips to speak. Bintrey Instantly stopped him, 
as he had stopped Maitre Voigt, “No,” said the peitinacicus lawyer. “Leave 
it to me,” 

Obenreizer went on : 

“It is needless to trouble you with the first half of the letter,” he said. “I 
can give the substance of it in two words. The wi iter’s position at the time is 
this. She has been long living in Switzerland with her husband — obliged lo live 
there for the sake of her husband’s health. They are about to move to a new 
residence on the Lake of Neuchfitel in a week, and they will be ready to receive 
Mrs. Miller as visitor in a fortnight from that time. This said, the writer next 
enters into an important domestic detail. She has been childless for years — she 
and her husband have now no hope of children ; they are lonely ; they want an 
interest in hfe ; they have decided on adopting a child. Here the important part 
of the letter begins ; and here, therefore, I read it to you word for word.” 
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He folded back tbe first page of the letter and read as follows ? 

« « « « "Will you help us, my dear sister, to realise our new rro'ert? Kz 
Englich people. ”e wish to adopt an English child. This may be c jiiefl iv/Jc. 
at ti.e _ i..;, ; my husbano’s lawyers in London will tell you how. I leave 
the e:.c:=s to ^ c. , wiih only these conditions attached to it — that the child is to be 
an infant under a \ ear old, and is to be a boy. "Will you pardon the trouble I am 
giving you, for my sake ; and will you bring our adopted child to us, with your 
own children, when you come to KeucMtel ? 

“ I must add a word as to my husband’s wishes in this matter. He is resolved 
to spare the child whom tve make our own any future mortification and bss of 
self-respect which might be caused by a discovery of his true origin. He w Ji 
bear my husband's name, and he will be brought up in the behef that he is really 
our son. His inheritance of what we have to leave will be secured to him — ^nc't 
only according to the laws of England in such cases, but -cro'di-'g to the laws of 
Switzerland also for we have lived so long in this ccur.t.y, ' is a doubt 
whether we may not be considered as * domiciled * in S .'..i.d The one pre- 
caution left to take is to prevent any after-discovery at the Foimdiing. Now, our 
name is a very uncommon one ; and if v/e appear on the Register of the Iiiftitution 
as the persons adopting the child, theie is just a chance that something might 
result from it. Your name, my dear, is the name of thousands of other people ; 
and if you will consent to appear on the Register, there need be no fear of any 
discoveries in that quarter. "We are mo\Tng, by the doctor’s orders, to a part 
of Switzerland in which our circumstances are quite unknown; and you, as I 
understand, are about to engage a new nurse for the journey when you come to 
see us. Under these circumstances, the child may appear as my Jnid, brought 
back 10 ms under ray sister’s care. The only seiwanl ’Ae take with us f:om our 
old home L my own ir.a::', who can be safely trusted. As for the lawyers in 
England and in SwitzeiUmd, it is their p*o'‘s&*:’cr. to keep secrets — and w-e may 
i>el qu'.te easy m that direction. So fie-’u \ cu I'C’.e o narraless little compiracy i 
Wrice by letum of post, my love, and tell me you wni join it.” • » * 

Do you still conceal the name of the writer of that letter ? ” asked Vendale. 

“I keep the name of the w'riter till the last,” answered Obenreizer, ‘*and I 
proceed to my second proof— a mere slip of paper this time, as you see. hlemo- 
randum given to the Swiss lawyer, who drew the documents referred to in the 
letter I have just read, expressed as follows: — ‘Adopted horn the Foundling 
Hospital nf EngVnd, 3d hlarch, 1836, a male infant, called, in the Institution, 
Walter eg. i.-'orvon appearing on the register, as adopting the child, Mrs. 

Jane Ax'.j r.bb.*., j idc , acting in this matter for her married sister, domiciled in 
Switzerland.’ Patience I ” resumed Obenreizer, as Vendale, breaking loose from 
Bintrey, started to his feet. “ I shall not keep the name concealed much longer.^ 
Two more little slips of paper, and I have done. Third proof! Certificate of 
Doctor Oanz, still living in practice at Neuchatel, dated July, 1838. The doctor 
certifies (you shall read it for yourselves directly), fiist, that he attended the 
adopted child in its infant maladies ; second, diat, three months before the date of 
the certificate, the gentleman adopting the child as his son died; thud, that 
the date of the certificate, his widow and her maid, taking the adopted child with 
them, left Neuchatel on their return to England. One more link now added to 
this, and my chain of evidence is complete. The maid remained with her mistress 
till her mistress’s death, only a few yeais since. The maid can swear to the iden- 
tity of the adopted infant, from his childhood to his youth — from his youih to his 
manhood, as he is now^ There is her address in England — and there, Mr- 
Vendale^ is the fourth, and final proof! ” 
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Why do yon address yourself to /*^said Veudale, as Obenreizer tbrtw 
tbe TTritten address on the table. 

Obenreizer turned on him, in a sudden frenzy of triumph* 

Because yem are the mart / If my niece mai-ries you, she mairies a bastard 
brought up by public charitjj. If my niece marnes you, she marries an impostor 
without name or lineage, disguised in the character of a gentleman of rank aai 
family.*' 

“Bravo!” cried Bintrey. Admirably put, Mr. Obenreizer! It onlywauts 
one word more to complete it. She marries — thanhs entirely to your exertions— & 
man who inherits a handsome fortune, and a man whose origin will make hinj 
prouder than ever of his peasant- wife. George Vendale, as brother-executors, let 
us congratulate each other I Our dear dead friend's last wish on earth is accom- 
phshed* We have found the lost Walter Wilding* As Mr* Obenreizer said just 
now — ^you are the man ! ” 

The words passed by Vendale unheeded* For the moment he was conscious oC 
but one sensation ; he heard but one voice. Marguerite’s hand was clasping hh, 
Marguerite's voice was whispering to him : I i^ever loved you, George, as 1 
love yon now I *’ 

THE CURTAIN FALLS. 

May-day. There is meny'-making in Cripple Comer, the chimneys smoke, tie 
patriarchal dining-hall is hung with garlands, and Mrs. Goldstraw, the respeetd 
housekeeper, is very busy. For, on this bright morning the young master 4 
Cripple Comer is married to its young mistress, far away : to wit, in the litifc 
town of Brieg, in Switzerland, lying at the foot of the Simplon Pass where sie 
saved his life. 

The bells ring gaily in the little town of Brieg, and flags are stretched acrosi 
the street, and nfle shots are heard, and sounding music fiom brass instraments. 
Streamer-decorated casks of wine have been rolled out under a gay awning in tlie 
public way before the Inn, and there will be free feasting and revelry. What with 
bells and banners, draperies hanging from windows, explosion of gunpowder, and 
reverberation of brass music, the little town of Brieg is all in a flutter, like the 
hearts of its simple people. 

It was a stormy night last night, and the mountains are covered with snow, 
But the sun is bright to-day, the sweet air is fresh, the tin spires of the little town 
of Brieg are burnished silver, and the Alps are ranges of far-oflf white cloud in a 
deep blue slgr. 

The primitive people of the Kttle town of Brieg have built a greenwood ardi 
across the streei^ under which the newly married pair shall pass in triumph from 
the church. It is inscribed, on that side, “ Honour and Love to Marguerite 
Vendale ! ” for the people proud of her to enthusiasm. This greeting of tbe 
bride under her new ^me is a&ctionately meant as a surprise, and therefore fib 
arrangement has been made that she, unconscious why, shall be taken to the 
church by a tortuous back way. A scheme not di£&calt to carry into execution in 
the crooked little town of Brieg. , 

So, all things are in readiness, and they are to go and Come on foot. Assent 
bled in the Inn's best chamber, festively adorned, are the bride and bridegrooai 
the HeuchAtel notary, the' London lawyer, Madame Bor, and a certain large 
mysterious Englishman, popularly known as Monsieur Zhoe-Ladelle* Ani 
b^old Madame Dor, arrayed in a spotless pair of gloves of her own, with no 
hand in the air, but both hands clasped round the neck of tlie bride ; to embrace 
whom Madame Dor has tamed her broad back on the company, consistent i» 
the last* 
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Forgive me, my beautiful,’' pleads Madame Dor, *^ioi fhat I ever va:> liis 
^lie-cat V* 

She-cat, Madame Dor ? ’’ 

** Engaged to sit vratching my so charming mouse/’ are the explanatory words 
of Madame Dor, delivered with a oenitentia! sob. 

« Why, you were our best friend •' O.^crge, dearest, tell Madame Dor, Was 
she not our best fiiend ? ** 

** Undoubtedly, darling. What should we have done without her ? ” 

You are both so generous,” cries Madame Dor, accepting consoladon, aird 
immediately relapsing. But I commenced as a she-cat.” 

“ I But Ixke the cat in the fairy-story, good Madame Dor,” says Vendale, 
saluting her cheek, “ you were a true woman. And, being a true woman, the 
sympathy of your heart was with true love.’ ’ 

“ I don’t wish to deprive Madame Dor of her share in the embraces that are 
going on,” Mr. Bintrey puts in, watch in hand, <‘aud I don’t presume to offer my 
objection to your having got ydhrselves mixed together, in the comer there, like 
the three Graces. I merely remark that I think it’s time we were moving. Whatt 
are sentiments on that subject, Mr. Ladle ? ” 

“ Clear, sir,” replies Joey, with a gracious grin. '“I’m clearer altogether, sir, 
for having lived so many weeks upon the surface. I never was half so long upott 
the surface afore, and it’s done me a power of good. At Cripple Comer, I was 
too much below it. Atop of the Simpleton, I was a deal too high above it, I’ve 
found the medium here, sir. And if ever I take it in convivial, in all the rest of 
my days, I mean to do it this day, to the toast of 'Bless ’em both.’ ” 

" I, too I ” says Bintrey. "And now, Mousietir Voigt, let you and me be two 
men of Marseilles, and aliens, marchons, arm-in»arm I ” 

They go down to the door, where others are waiting for them, and they go 
quietly to the church, and the happy marriage takes place. While the ceremony 
is yet in progress, the notary is called out. When it is finished, he has returned, 
is standing behind Vendale, and touches him on the shoulder. 

'‘Go to the side door, one moment. Monsieur Vendale. Alone. Leave 
Madame to me.” 

At the side door of the church, are the same two men from the Hospice. They 
are snow-stained and travel-worn. They wish him joy, and then each lays his 
broad hand upon Vendale’s breast, and one says in a low voice, while the other 
steadfastly regards him : 

" It is here, Monsieur. Your litter. The very same.” 

" My litter is here ? Wliy ? ” 

"Hush I For the sake of Madame. Your companion of that day— 

" What of him ? ” 

The man looks at Ms comrade, and his comrade takes him up. Each keeps his 
hand laid earnestly on Vendale’s breast 

" He had been living at the first Refuge, monsieur, for some days. The weather 
was now good, now b&.” 

"Yes?” 

"He arrived at our Hospice the day before yesterday, and, having refreshed 
himsdf with sleep on the floor before the fire, wrapped in his cloak, was resolute 
to go on, before dark, to the next Hospice. He h'ri :: great fear of that part of 
the way, and thought it would be worse to-morrow.” 

"Yes?” 

"He went on alone. He had passed the gallery when an avalanche— like 
that which fell behind you near the bridge of the Ganther — 

"Killed him?” 
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We dug him out, suffocated and broken all to pieces I But, monsieur, as to 
Madame. We have brought him here on the litter, to be buned. We must 
ascend the street outside. Madame must not see. It would be an accursed thing 
to bring the litter through the arch across the sheet, until Madame has passed 
through. As you descend, we who accompany the Utter will set it down on the 
stones of the street the second to the righC and will stand before it But do not 
let Madame turn her head towards the street the second to the right There is no 
time to lose. Madame will be alarmed by your absence. Adieu ! ” 

Vendale returns to his bride, and draws her hand through his urnnalmed ann. 
A pretty procession awaits them at the main door of the church. They take their 
station in it, and descend the street amidst the ringing of the bells, thefirhig of the 
guns, the waving of the flags, the playing of the music, the shouts, the smiles, aud 
tears, of the excited town. Heads are uncovered as she passes, hands are kissed 
to her, all the people bless her. “Heaven’s benediction on the dear giilj See 
wheie she goes in her youth and beauty ; she who so nobly saved his life ! ” 

Near the comer of the street tlie second tocthe right, he speaks to her, and 
calls her attention to the windows on the opposite side. The comer well passed, 
he says : “ Do not look round, my darling, for a reason that I have,” and turns 
his head. Then, looking back along the street, he sees the litter and its bearers 
passing up alone under the arch, as he and she and their maniage train go dom 
towards tlie shining valley. 


the end. 
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